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SPECIAL SPRING OFFER 





EYE-APPEALING 


on BULLETIN 
al yper of paper in new at BOARD 


exciting ways. The author 
rene Ma ako prepare IDEAS 
MH Way Art, a handbook now 


sed by more than oI ' , . 
nan Here is a brand-new book of bulletin-board suggestions never before published. 








It contains actual photos of over 150 outstanding bulletin boards designed 
we auaaestions fo: and used in elementary classrooras in San Diego, California. If you 
Pay er Scu e. P Ma have had the frustrating experience of trying to translate artists’ sketches 
Using Boxes, Paper Bag into bulletin-boa ssigns, this is the book you need. 
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chalk, and printing ink , ‘ ‘ 
> | , ’ . hart 9s Quide you in creating new, distinctive ideas for 
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unust ) eT riainal ideas with cut paper ana rap mater als are 
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f hotoar Ip 
activities. Scrap 4 ne nsive } y available, a . , , Lit 
ul included. 7” x n size. 48 pages printed in green and biack. 


are used, 48 paca 


ART RECIPES FUN WITH LANGUAGE ARTS 


Art Re tri the ‘Fannie Farmer” 


wt art and craft » Y | This 48-page book provides a new collection 
mplete, easy- a of games and activity devices to help children 

, ions for making every ! feel, think, and express themselves more 

materia! children use tor modeling, effectively. Its 7” x 10!/>” size makes it 

painting, and all types of 3-D easy to use in the classroom, too. 

construction. Never have oO many art 

recipes been gar in one book. | For every grade level, kindergarten through 

' eighth, practice is provided to give 

Included in this 48-page collection vocabulary growth, improved oral and 

are recipes for Finger Paints, Paste written speech, better listening habits, and 

Papier Mache, Silk Screen Paints — » gradual understanding of grammar. Games 

Printing Inks, Plaster Materials, sre included both for introducing new 

Dough and Sawdust Mixtures, Cl yys, and Carving Substances. With tl ncepts and for review drill 

book at hand, you will soon be u nq new materials for exciting project gir ay z 

size. 
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that your pupils will thoroughly enjoy. Easy-to-use 7” x 10! , 


CREATIVE COSTUMES CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 


Your costume problems will be completely solved with this « omprehensive Classroom Management is written by Joseph A. Kline, an elementary 


48-page costume handbook. Prepared by Nancy Crane, after 14 years of principal with many years’ experience both as teacher and 

experience in every grade [including a one-room s hool), this new sdministrator. Mr. Kline did ''The Arch of Good Classroom Control” 
book provides simple costume touches that will p'ease the audience in a recent INSTRUCTOR, and now has produced this practical, 
without exhausting the teacher ll-purpose handbook for the 


and her class. experienced, inexperienced, and 


substitute teacher 
The ideas include costumes for 
“+40 xy = ea Community Helpers, Children The style is easy to read; the content Classroom 
— _ of Other Lands, Elves, Witches. covers pupil characteristic from 
Creative Costumes Goblins, Clowns, a Rhythm Band kindergarten to the upper grades, with Management 
| vi Holidays and Special Days. special emphasis on suggestions for 
— : The instructions are spec ific hand! ng both daily problems and 
oa a and detailed. Using simple, unusual cases. You will find your WOSEPH A KLINE 
, inexpensive materials, most of classroom situation described in 
the suggestions can be carried this 48-page book with many tips and 
out by children. devices for handling it successfully. 




















00k FREE... 


WITH YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION 


Yours as a gift! Yes, you can receive one or more of these practical, new 
Handbooks FREE AS A GIFT. How .. . simply by renewing your INSTRUCTOR 
now ... or by entering your new subscription now. Your FREE HANDBOOK 


will be your reward for renewing, or subscribing, early. 


This Special Spring Offer is good only until June 15, 1960, so you’ll have 
to act now. Just check your INSTRUCTOR order on the card below, 
select your Free Book, and fill in your name and address. Then mail it 
right away—postage is paid. Your Free Book will arrive by return mail. 


No need to send any money now, we'll bill you, payable next fall. 


These Handbooks cover the six “most wanted” items in the elementary school 


today. The description of them will show you why we made them first choice 


in our selection of books for this Special Spring Offer. 


We know you are going to have difficulty limiting 
your selection to just one title, so for the “thrifty 
shopper” we are offering a Handbook for each “year” 

of an INSTRUCTOR subscription. Thus, you get TWO 
BOOKS FREE for a 2-year subse ription, and THREE 
BOOKS FREE for a 3-year subscription. This is in addition 
to the reduced prices always available for longer term 


subscriptions. 


There will be no change in the price of The INSTRUCTOR 
for next year, and in addition, you can get this $1.25 


Handbook FREE with your order at the regular price. 


Additional books may be ordered at the 
regular price of $1.25 per book Use the 
handy order card (attached with the INSTRUCTOR 
order card) for extra books that 


you wish to have. 


FREE HANDBOOKS 
with Group Orders 


You can save money on your INSTRUCTOR subscription 
by placing a Group Order. Just combine your 
subscription with that of your teacher-friends 

and send us your group order. The person placing 

the group order will then receive all copies in 

one package. Each subscription is entitled to 

a FREE Handbook. If 5 subscriptions to Thx 
INSTRUCTOR are ordered, select 5 FREE Handbooks 
If 7 subscriptions, then 7 Handbooks, etc. 

Here are the Group Rates for one year: 


2 subscriptions, $5.50 each 

3 subscriptions, $5.25 each 

4 or 5 subscriptions, $5.00 each 
6 or 7 subscriptions, $4.75 each 
8 to 10 subscriptions, $4.50 each 
1l to 15 subscriptions, $4.25 each 


-EITHER NEW 
OR RENEWAL-TO 
THE INSTRUCTOR 


Even though your subscription may not end for some time yet, you can take 
advantage of this Spring Special to get your Free Handbook. Just tell 

us to enter your renewal now and select the book you wish to have. We'll 
extend your INSTRUCTOR subscription and bill you, payable next fall 


ne INSCPUCEOP, cone, rr | 


Enter the following INSTRUCTOR Group Order for 1 year starting with the 
subscriptions to The INSTRUCTOR at $ each. 
(Select 1 free handbook for each subscription ordered.) 
This is a NEW [J or RENEWAL [J subscription. 
Send me the FREE HANDBOOKS selected below (Limit: 1 book per subscription): 
Paper Art, #331 
Bulletin Board Ideas, # 332 


Creative Costumes, # 333 


Classroom Management, + 328 
Fun with Language Arts, # 329 
Art Recipes, # 330 


Total Amount of Order $ [} Bill me, payable next fall. [) Payment enclosed. 
Name 


Street or R.D. 


City, Zone, State 
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Coming in September 


Biggest Surprise EDITOR MARY E. OWEN 
Ever CONSULTING EDITOR ELizaBetH F. Noon 


In an Educational Magazine PRODUCTION EDITOR Marcarer L. MASON 
ASSISTANT EDITORS RuTH BIRDSALL 


(Clue: YOU asked for it) LouIsEe R. ENGLEHARDT 
ROSEMARY SAHRLE 
MARIAN F. OWEN 


ART EDITOR ELse BARTLETT CRESSE 
TRAVEL EDITOR WILLIAM D. CONKLIN 
EDITORIAL ASSISTANT Nancy Howarp 
ART DIRECTOR CYNTHIA AMRINE 
ARTISTS JOHN CRANE 
VOLUME LXIX JAMES PALMER 
JUNE 1960 CHARLES CARY 
NUMBER 10 EDITORIAL ADVISORY BOARD 


MAURICE R. AHRENS Head, Department of Elementary Education, University of Florida, 
Gainesville 


BertTHa M. BRANDON Coordinator of Elementary Schools, Waco Independent 


School District, Waco, Texas 
HELEN HEFFERNAN Chief, Bureau of Elementary Education, State Department of 
THE Education, Sacramento, California 
Leonard S. KENWORTHY Professor of Education, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, New York 


CHARLOTTE MEYER Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Elementary Education, 
Decatur, Illinois 





AUDIO-VISUAL SUPPLEMENT Fluid Modeling with Used Foil ¢ John R. Milsome 


Send the Water-Color Paint Boxes Home! ¢ George C. Deimel 
Equipment—Littie Hints for Big Results + irene F. Cypher, Kenneth L Circus Painting « Ola Sutton 


Bowers, Ruth Cornfield, Dorothy Currie, Norman M Henderson, Rose : 
Hoffman, Edith Davidson Lind, Elmer N. Moe, Constance A. Moy, Warren Sand Casting Indoors * Muriel Anderson 


C. Nutt, Margaret D. Saylor 
Equipment—Bridge to Better Teaching « Irene F. Cypher STORIES, SONGS, AND VERSE 
100 Little Hints for Using Your AV Equipment Effectively A House in the Treetop—Song «© Ethel K. Lacey 
General Hints for All Equipment The Oil Pump—Song ¢ Martha V. Binde 
Motion-Picture Projectors Road Runner, Comic of the Desert—Factual Story 
Standard Slide Projectors Carrie Esther Hammil 
Overhead Projectors Let's Talk about Snakes—Factual Story « Ethel May Taylor 
Freedom: A Song for Graduation—Based on Elgar's 
“Pomp and Circumstance’ ¢ Elva S. Daniels 
June Verse 
The Happy Surprise—Story « Jan Abbott 
The Looking-Around Child—Story ¢ Ruth Bishop Juline 
Old Jeremiah Did Not Like Noise « Regina Sauro 
Champion Bertie Beaver—Story * Odessa Davenport 
The Week There Was No Friday—Story « Esther B. Aresty 
A Party for the Block—Story * Joan Paul 
Tatio Goes to Bangkok—Story « Catharine Marsden 
The Eagle Trap—Story « Lucy Parr 
Freedom isn't Free—A Tale of Old Greece © Loretta Klee Schell! 


Opaque Projectors 

Filmstrip and Slide Projectors 

Tape Recorders 

Record Players 

Filmstrip and Slide Viewers 

Screens 

Flannel and Magnetic Boards 
Your Equipment Supply 
Equipment Does Not Assure Good Learning 
Using Equipment in the Classroom 
Films—Recommended by Donald W. Smith 
Filmstrips—Recommended by irene F. Cypher 


Records—Recommended by Elva S. Daniels FOR TEACHERS OF SPECIAL GROUPS 
ARTICLES, UNITS, AND TEACHING DEVICES Slow Children Need to Earn Audience Approval « Adele R. Arnold 


Easily Bent Wi Zula M Knigh 
We Are All Researchers—Article of the Month « Fred P. Barnes weit + eee ee Oar , 
Cows—Kindergarten-Early Primary * Marion May 
he 1968 World Gneyclepedio—-Reviow Our Circus Bulletin Board—Kindergarten-Early Primer 
Turkey—A Complete Kit of Audio-Visual Aids—Review Maxine 8. Pettibone ¥ ¥ 
Paries-Vous Francais? ZHabla Usted Espanol? « Eric M. Steel and 
Jennie L. Alessi 
Teaching French or Spanish Next Year ?—Bibliography DRAMATICS : ; 
Wetty Noon Reports on The White House Conference The Musicians of Bremen * Venieta M. Churchill 
Lodestone and Relatives « Ruth Baker 


Tool-Subject Devices ‘ 
The Principals’ Forum « Richard C. Key, J. W. Richardson, Fatty Frog * Mildred and David Castro 
Benjamin Gise Wonderland invaded by Basic Machines © Eleanor Maxwell 
Maps and Mapping—Elementary Sci Activities Tomorrow Begins Today « Gertrude Ann West 

Verne N. Rockcastle 


Projected Reading *« A. Weston Niemela EDITORIAL COMMENT 


What Children Drink—Unit ¢ Abdel! Klapatch ; 
Dairying—Unit © Rowena S. Hequembourg World Citizenship Is Rooted in the Local Community © Felix Morley 
Mock Convention Teaches Democracy in Action—Unit ¢ Elmer G. Benson Talking It Over—Friendly Chats with the Editor 

Creative Construction Ideas—Primary Level 

Creative Construction Ideas—Advanced Level REGULAR FEATURES 

Music for Pleasure—in Waltz Time and The Popular Polka Sound Off—On Teachers College Graduates Being Better Prepared for 
Henrietta A. Olliver Elementary Teaching Than Liberal Arts Graduates 


Magazines for Asians Meeting Children's Needs—Reporting to Parerts 


Collier's Encyclopedia for 1960—Review Sybil Richardson 
Books for Children—Reviewed by Phyllis Fenner 


PICTORIAL MATERIAL Books for Teachers—Reviewed by Lucile Lindberg 
: - Questions Answered by Your Counselors 

Babylonian Dragon''—Wall Relief in Color Games for the Elementary School © Allen Sher 
Peanuts—-Primary Science Story ©¢ Charlotte R. Stubenvol! Special Events 
Using the Poster on Page 4° Children’s Problems—An Unfinished Story * Julia Weber Gordon 
The Park—Friendly Places in the Community, No. 10—Poster Trips and Tours 
June's Bulletin Board Swings on @ Starfish Sade to Crder 


Teachers Help One Another 
ART IN THE CLASSROOM First Class stell-—-Leteers to the Editor 


Discussing the Art Subject ‘Babylonian Dragon" « Kenneth Marantz New for You 
Paper ‘Painting’ @« Mae B. Foy Index, February 1960—June 1960 








CONTENTS OF PREVIOUS IssvES LISTED IN EDUCATION INDEX 
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FELIX MORLEY 


Author, Educator, and News Commentator 


URING his first year as Secretary of State, Christian A. Herter 

has traveled nearly 90,000 miles, spending approximately 
one third of his time away from the United States. This exceeds 
even the globe-trotting record of his immediate predecessor, 
John Foster Dulles. 

Neither of these men racked up this mileage for the fun of 
it. Both concluded, as did also President Eisenhower, that per- 
sonal acquaintance with the leaders and problems of other 
countries is essential for the intelligent conduct of foreign 
policy in today’s contracted and disordered world. Public 
opinion, which under our system ultimately controls, must 
be equally assiduous, though happily less peripatetic, in 
broadening its outlook. 

Clearly, this enlargement of viewpoint is a responsibility 
of elementary education, for “as the twig is inclined, the 
tree is bent.” Long before he reaches the stage of special- 
ized instruction, in geography, history, languages, or eco- 
nomics, the basic attitude of the child towards his civiliza- 


tion has begun to form. 








Photo by Fred J. Maroon 





FRESH POINTS OF VIEW 


World Citizenship Is Rooted 


in the Local 


Community 


The educational changes necessary to cope with changing cir- 
cumstances are not a matter of constant curriculum revision, as 
often too hastily attempted, but of instructional attitude. For 
instance, much can be accomplished, for the entire class, merely 
by encouragement to the child of foreign-born parents. Instead 
of pressuring little Johann, Giuseppe, and Stanislaw into con- 
formity with the American pattern, they may be persuaded to 
tell how their forebears in the old country celebrated Christmas, 
or spent their working time. 

Of course this requires exquisite tact on the teacher's part, 
because there is nothing that any sensitive child dislikes more 
than a suggestion that he or she is somehow “different.” I speak 
with certainty on this point not sc much because of a deep in- 
terest in education but because my parents were both immi- 
grants—from England. Much that I learned at home about the 
customs of that country I could have passed on to the pieasure 
of my classmates—perhaps even the teacher too! But as she 
told of the perfidious redcoats I sought only to hide all traces 
of my seemingly shameful ancestry from my friends. And with 
those for whom English is not the mother tongue, the repressive 
effect of “melting pot” techniques can be even more pro- 


nounced. 


There is, of course, another side to the picture. This fed- 
eral republic will not endure unless the coming generation 
acquires that sense of localized community, and of personal 
responsibility for home rule, which used to be characteristic 
of nearly all Americans. To instill this appreciation is far 
from easy at a time when families are relocating as fre- 
quently as is the case today. And to press a “one world” 
attitude on malleable minds, already lacking in any sense 
of belonging locally, is to invite the development of a wholly 
unrooted, socially irresponsible, personality. 

The elementary teacher does not have responsibility for 
making the difficult but essential synthesis now required. But 
the initial moves toward ultimate solution of the problem are 


in her hands. 
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THERE'S * 
STILL TIME 


“ARRANG 


COMPLET 
HAWAIIA 


VACATION 


Sail Matson's romance route this sum- 
mer to a vacation in lovely Hawaii; 
enjoy 4 days, 5 nights each way, of 
superb service, dining and entertain- 
ment — all the holiday fun of a great 


ocean liner! 


Act now! There's still space available 
in all price ranges aboard the world- 


famed ss LURLINE Or $$ MATSONIA 


If you've already planned a Hawaiian 
vacation, be sure it includes the ro- 
mance—the economy, too—of a Matson 
vacation afloat at least one way. No 
Hawaiian holiday is ever complete 


without it! 


HOLIDAY CRUISES—put Matson on your 
winter calendar as the moderate-cost 
way to enjoy the happiest of holidays! 
Ask about 2-week Christmas and New 
Year's Cruises — the MATSONIA to 
Hawaii; the LURLINE to Acapulco. See 


your travel agent now, 





Matson Navigation Company The Oceanic Steamship Company 


New aK, WA NGTON, ¢ , AGO, DA 


SAN 0,4 





ynrs June marks the retirement date 
| for better than 9,000 elementary 
teachers. They are laying aside their 
duties after a total of almost 350,000 
years of service. 

Once again I would like to remind 
those of you who have been continu- 
ous Instructor subscribers throughout 
your teaching careers that if you will 
write me, I will be happy to see that 
your subscription is extended for the 


coming hool year, 


Recently the Associated Press herald- 
ed Kenneth Brown, an eight-year-old 
who wrote a musical composition en- 
titled “An Israeli Rhapsody,” which 
was played by the Philadelphia Or- 


Evening Bulletin 


Kenny Brown engrossed in 
writing his musical composition 


chestra at the annual Children’s Con- 
cert. All were impressed by the work 
of this obviously talented child. 

What the AP did not relate was the 
story of how, early in January, Ken- 
neth walked into the office of the 
Clara Barton Elementary School in 
Philadelphia and asked for music pa- 
per. Samuel Judelsohn, its principal, 
gave the boy the paper. Later William 
Smith, assistant conductor of the or- 
chestra, who had selected it as the 
best composition submitted in a com- 
petition open to boys and girls in the 
area, orchestrated the melody. 

Of course, we are proud of the little 
Kenneths when they appear upon the 
horizon, but let’s remember that back 
of them are dedicated teachers and 
parents who make it possible for chil- 
dren’s work to reach the rest of the 
world. 


Fathers Crane, 
Sprague, Cary, 
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FRIENDLY 


The newest addition to guideposts 
for a better school program is Stand- 
ards for School Library Programs, re- 
cently completed by a committee of 
the American Association of School 
Librarians. This 132-page booklet is 
neither spectacular nor exciting—in- 
stead it reflects extensive research and 
offers a realistic presentation of the 
library facilities which each school 
ought to have to support its instruc- 
tional program. 

As lI go through the book, I can see 
it will render three important services 
to elementary school evaluation groups. 
It will provide a yardstick to meas- 
ure the adequacy of your present pro- 
gram, it will provide goals toward 
which you can work, and perhaps most 
important of all, it will serve to sub- 
stantiate your requests for more space, 
greater funds, and additional personnel 
for your library program. 

Copies may be obtained for $2.50 
from American Association of School 
Librarians, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 
ll. Here is one caution before your 
book arrives—you may feel that the 
standards are very high, but wouldn't 
they be worth little if they provided 


nothing to grow by? 


It seems as if it’s the style to have a 
Father of the Year. We have five 
nominees—John Bradley, our promo- 
tion manager, who writes you nice 
friendly letters; Skip Palmer, John 
Crane, and Charlie Cary, who dress 
up the magazine; and Gienn Sprague, 
who is both author and editor in our 
book department. Each of these fathers 
has his own special qualifications, but 
all five spend many hours with their 
children. They agree unanimously that 
setting up controls and aiding the child 
to develop physically, mentally, and 
spiritually must be shared equally by 
both father and mother. 


Palmer, 
Bradley 


CHATS 


EDITOR 


So we have five Fathers of the Year 
whom we shall probably honor on 
Father’s Day. We are too close to all 
of them to pick a winner but if you 
would like to make your selection 
from the picture below, we guarantee 
that any one would be an outstanding 
choice. 


On page 17 is a rather complete re- 
port of the White House Conference, 
but since many of you sent me best 
wishes and Godspeed as a delegate, 
I want to give you a personal evalu- 
ation. To be sure, the Conference 
lacked the scintillating efficiency that 
makes it possible to achieve a neat 
package of results. But never have I 
been a part of such a huge group so 
reverent in its outlook, so dedicated 
to its purpose, and so diligent in its 
work. I believe that action in the 
years to come will vindicate the 
earnest efforts of the delegates who 
participated in the 1960 White House 
Conference. 


Why not ask your American Legion, 
or some other civic organization, to 
commemorate Flag Day by giving each 
child in your school a small fifty-star 
flag? Many flag companies sell small 
flags with their own plastic base, that 
are very inexpensive in quantity lots. 
A child gets a special feeling from 
having his own flag, and it will inspire 
individual dreams and aspirations 
about patriotism. 


From an early Normal Instructor: 
The school year is ended, 
Your class has said good-by. 
Windows closed, shades pulled, 
Vacation time is nigh. 


Many 2. Dusen 








@ TEACHERS- 


Just Mail This Coupon to 


BORROW *100:.5600 BY MAIL 


in complete privacy! LIFE INSURANCE 
protects your payments-AT NO CHARGE? 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
The cash is here... 


to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. 





Monthly payments include both 
interest and principal: 





Select your Loan 


ready and waiting for needs here 








you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 7 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. You Get | 
And, when you will receive, at no charge a certificate of life insurance that 


| 
| Cash } 24 
Months | You Get | Months 








'PAY for HOME REPAIRS: 





r------- FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ---- 


approved, 


guarantees that your loan will be paid in full if you die from any cause. 


FIVE IMPORTANT REASONS 
WHY TEACHERS USE OUR SERVICE 


SIGNATURE ONLY Teacher loans are made 
@ on signature only — no cosigners, no endorsers. No mort- 
gages on car, furniture or personal property. 


? CONVENIENT TERMS convenient monthly 
@ installments pay loan out of future earnings. Payments 
budgeted to fit your income. Entire loan can be repaid at any 
time and you pay only for the time you use the money —no 
longer! 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS No principal 


@ during summer vacation. If your salary stops during 
summer, payments on principal stop also. 


PRIVATE The loan is made by mall from the pri- 

@ vacy of your own home. You see no agents or credit 

managers—only you and we know about it. We guarantee 
strict privacy. 


LIFE INSURANCE—NO CHARGE 


@ Your loan is paid off should you die. Your family will 
not inherit a debt. This protection is yours at no charge to you. 


the 


$10000$ 593 £40000 $2275 





CONFIDENTIAL 


Schoecl board members, 20000 


1180 50000, 2769 





friends, relatives, merchants 
—none of these people will 





30000 1749| 60000, 3249 








know you are applying for a 
Dial Finance LOAN-BY- 
MAIL, All mail is sent to you in a plain envelope and the transaction 
is completely confidential and private 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married 
or single, you may solve your money problem by mail. Today, 
this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note 
below. That's-all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way 
to you as soon as approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our 
sixty year old organization is licensed and supervised by the 
Nebraska Banking Department. You can deal with us in com- 
plete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application, 


DIAL, France Company 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG., DEPT. F-20, OMAHA 2, NEB. 





Formerly State Finance Company 
Over Sixty Years of Service OUR GUARANTEE 

if for any reason you return 
the money within 10 days 
after the loan is made there 
will be no charge or cost 
> to you. 


a 


¥.4.9.8.9.9.9.9.9.9.9.9.9 


NOONONDONDONOONDONNONODNODD 


SL Le 


AY ees) ou 


Dial Finance Company, Dept. F-20 
410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 


Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made 


i can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost 


whatsoever. 


Amount you want to borrow $...... 


Amount earned 
Age.........0 per month $ 
Name and address 

of school you teach 
How long with 
present employer 


Husband or wife's 


To whom are payments on 
auto made? (Name) — 


Bank you deal with (Name).. om 


Amount you owe bank? $.. 
What security on bank loan? 


On what date of month will your 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE? 


Number of months 
you receive salary 


Previous 
employment 


Salary 
per month $ 
Town 
Town 
Monthly payments? $ 


List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: 


issecensisatnnebeiiinaaie eat I Niciccinccenitiniinits 


Pay rent or real estate 
payment to? (Name) 


Purpose of loan.... 


| 





The following are all the debts that I have: ¢ 








Full Amount Paying | 
I Still Owe Per Mo. | 


| 
FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Please list below relative information 
for our confidential files 


Address 


To Whom Owing | 


Name of Relative............ (Relationship) 


Street POE. ntttincnittinn Ge . Occup 


Name of Relative (Relationship) 


Street Town Occup 


Name of Relative (Relationship) 


Street Town... » nice 


Name of Relative (Relationship) 

Street Town . = . Occup. " 
The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. | agree that it 
any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 


(Add.)........ 


,  — ssiecntiaieaietimenetianaineiia 


ee 


Sign Full 
I Be ciccisicctosiccwiniitiidissatiltniiiitaamtieitiniiiaali 


Street 
a 


-.. County State 





Amount 


of Loan $ 


' 
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1 
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i 
1 
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‘ 
i 
1 
é 
i 
1 ; 
1 employment.. 
i 
‘ 
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NOTE 


ynt of Loar 


office the amou 


' In consideration of the Am 
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ARTICLE OF THE MONTH 


Researchers 


FRED P. BARNES 
Professor of Education 
University of Illinois 

Urbane, Iilinois 


KE very teacher knows that educational research is presumed to 
4 have a great influence on what schools do. Within recent 


years both the public and the professional mind have come to re- 
spond with attitudes of approbation and esteem to the very word 
research. While our increasingly scientific world has been enlarging 
everybody's awareness of the effects of research on our everyday 
living, the profession of teaching has turned to research findings 
for more adequate answers to its pressing and complicated prob- 
lems. Belief in the superiority of research-based information about 


teaching has come to be characteristic of the modern teacher. 


“What Research Says” 


This preference for research-based information may be observed 
in many current educational activities, such as the projects spon- 
sored by the U.S. Office of Education through the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958. But one of the clearest illustrations 
of how this kind of information is being brought to the teacher may 
be found in the National Education Association’s production of 
professional literature. The current N.E.A. Catalogue of Publica- 
tions lists more than seventy books and pamphlets which report re- 
search findings on numerous questions commonly asked by teachers 
working at all grade levels of the schools. Prominent among these 
public ations is a series of cightcen pamphlets $.25 each grouped 
together under the title, What Research Says to the Teacher. This 
scries is jointly sponsored by the Department of Classroom Teachers 
and the American Educational Research Association. The individual 
titles deal with the teaching of reading, arithmetic, spelling, hand- 
writing, mathematics, and science, with class composition, audio- 
visual instruction, homework, the learning process, and other areas 
of concern 

Publications like the foregoing seem to imply that educational 
research has sufficiently matured to make possille the compiling of 
scientific knowledge on teaching, which, in turn, will lead speedily 
to improved schools. The theory is that the schools will be improved 


if such knowledge is widely disseminated among the teachers. And, 
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certainly, twenty-five-cent pamphlets represent a step in such dis- 
semination. No one who would like to see better teaching can help 
but applaud the work going on in this direction. 


Producers and Consumers 


But teachers and observers of the schools know that mere acquaint- 
ance with “what research says” offers no guarantee at all for im- 
provement in teaching. Numerous students of education have noted 
that while research findings seem to influence the production of text- 
books and other instructional materials, their direct influence on the 
ways teachers teach is surprisingly scant. The educational literature 
is filled with laments that teachers can be told, but they seem not 
to hear or care. Brilliant research findings can be duly reported, but 
they cannot be found later in what the schools do. 

This seemingly unbridgeable chasm between what the researchers 
discover and what the teachers do about the discoveries has long 
presented an apparent dilemma to all those interested in the schools. 
Does the difficulty lie in our willingness to perpetuate an “un- 
researched” assumption about the role of research findings in teach- 
ing? We separate the researchers from the teachers and call them 
the research produc ers. They are the spec ialists whose responsibility 
it is to come up with new, exciting, and validated ideas. The teach- 
ers are the ones who are expected to use the exciting new ideas. 
We call them the research consumers. Such a neat formula! We 
have the specialist researchers to produce the new ideas and the 
practitioner teachers to consume, comprehend, and use them. As- 
sociated with the formula are familiar justifications which serve to 
maintain it: Specialists are essential for the conduct of research, 
and teachers have not been especially trained for that work. 


An Unworkable Formula 


sut in spite of our tenacious clinging to this time-honored formula, 
apparently it does not work, and never has worked. What can be 
wrong? Certainly something essential is missing. What can this zb- 
sent ingredient be? 

We might start with the observation that the product of educa- 
tional research consists of ideas. The products of industrial research 
may require nothing more complicated than pushing a button where 
we used to move a lever or learning a preference for a detergent 
instead of a soap, but there is something personal about the care and 
feeding of ideas! 

Maybe researchers in education should talk to teachers about 
their new ideas much as they talk to fellow researchers. This way 
teachers could criticize ideas, and try them experimentally in real 
situations, much as researchers insist on doing themselves. Such an 
approach would avoid the danger of teachers’ accepting research 
findings as bits of authoritative “truth” (a completely unscientific 
attitude). And in such a “colleague-type” situation, teachers would 
have a fine opportunity to help perfect and round out ideas coming 
from research studies. 

Even more important questions concerning the traditional for- 
mula are: Can teachers who have never tried to do research really 





comprehend, consume, and effectively use ideas which have been devel- 
oped by researchers? Isn’t one of the major and most valuable purposes 
of research findings to stimulate more extensive experimentation and 
research? Should not teachers use research findings selectively as in- 
centives for their own experimentation in the classroom? 

Again, is the simple dissemination of knowledge an effective way to 
change teachers’ perception and accustomed teaching practices? Most 
of the findings coming from the behavioral! sciences tend to indicate 
that changes in knowledge are not enough to change behavior. Active 
involvement in personally rewarding projects is needed. 


Teachers Are Like Researchers 


Consider the argument that teachers are not equipped to do active 
research. Is it true that a scientific approach to teaching requires spe- 
cial, concentrated preparation? Thomas Henry Huxley, noted natural- 
ist, wrote on this subject to people in general: 

“It is imagined by many that the operations of the common mind 
can be by no means compared with (the cunning skill of men of sci- 
ence; their hypotheses and theories). To hear all these large words, you 
would think that the mind of a man of science must be constituted 
differently from that of his fellow men; but if you will not be frightened 
by terms, you will discover that you are quite wrong, and that all these 
terrible apparatus are being used by yourselves every day and every 
hour of your lives.” 

Huxley’s words apply with particular force to teachers, whose work 
takes them every day into an environment devoted to making changes 
in human behavior; an environment where the common currency con- 
sists in ideas and experimentation. 

There is very little to differentiate the thoughtful teacher from the 
inquisitive researcher, since both predict the results of planned actions, 
and then test the actions to determine the adequacies of the results. The 
researcher may employ more formality in the reasoning, planning, ob- 
serving, and reporting of his investigations, but teachers can easily be- 
come good researchers in this more formal sense. And the more creative 
and inventive they are, the better researchers they may become. 


An Example 


An instance of teac her resear®rc h Oc urred at Halloween time in a first 
grade. The teacher became interested in the drawings of jack-o’- 
lanterns made by the children in her room. She observed that the draw- 
ings closely resembled dime-store variations of the jack-o’-lantern motif. 
More particularly, all the jack-o’-lanterns seemed to have one charac- 
teristic in common—a triangular nose. It seemed reasonable to con- 
clude that the children had arrived at this preference through imitation. 

The teacher guessed that one way to stimulate variations in the draw- 
ings would be to substitute an alternative nose for the children to imi- 
tate. She also guessed that this substitution would eventually lead to 
other and more original patterns. So, she drew a jack-o’-lantern of her 
own (with a round nose) and showed it to the children. This was fol- 
lowed by the suggestion that jack-o’-lanterns would make a good Hal- 
loween decoration for the schoolroom. 

Obligingly, twice more the children produced jack-o’-lanterns. The 
teacher labeled the three sets of decorations A (first set), B (second 
set), and C (third set). 

After Halloween the teacher collected the decorations: marked each 
drawing with a symbol: X round nose, and 
Z = other nose; and made a chart summarizing the results. 


triangular nose, Y 


Group X 
A 
B 
Cc 


Total No. of Drawings 


The 1960 
World Book Encyclopedia 


A® PROCLAIMED in its new bro- 
chure, the 1960 edition of 
The World Book Encyclopedia is 
$2,800,000 finer. The brochure 
goes on to list exciting new fea- 
tures: the addition of more than 
1,000 pages, 10,000 new or revised 
articles, 5,000 new or completely 
revised biographies, and 4,000 
completely re-illustrated articles, 
besides an entirely new program 
of more than 1,775 maps. 

This quantitive proclamation 
seemed a little bold, so my de- 
fenses were up as I investigated 
this year’s 20 volumes (there were 
19 before). However, I decided 
that, in general, the content truly 
reflects the qualitative approach 
which characterizes the careful 
work of J. Morris Jones and his 
editorial team. They have con- 
tinued to keep a neat balance of 
depth and breadth in developing 
this worth-while encyclopedia. 

It is difficult to describe the 
1960 edition without succumbing 
to spectaculars. Each article on 
the 50 states and 10 provinces of 
Canada has been completely re- 
vised, thereby implementing the 
information on industries, natu- 
ral environment, history, geogra- 
phy, and economics. An amazing 
high-altitude picture-taking tech- 
nique creates a 3-dimensional real- 
ism in the new terrain maps. 

Of course science, in its new 
role on the education bandwagon, 
comes in for a full share of space, 
with many new or completely re- 


vised articles. I found the use of 
acetate overlays to show the parts 
of the human body quite an in- 
novation. Acetate overlays are 
also used to illustrate the anatomy 
of the frog. The “hot” topics, 
such as nuclear travel and stereo- 
phonic sound, are all included but 
not at the expense of the natural 
sciences, which get good coverage. 

Children will react warmly to 
the new Painting article which 
reproduces 108 world masterpieces 
in exquisite color. The editors are 
to be commended for spending a 
goodly part of the revision budget 
on this. 

The more I consider the 1960 
edition, the more I feel obliged to 
take issue with the Saturday Re- 
view, which pegs World Book (and 
Compton’s too) at the junior high 
level and above. To substantiate 
my opinion, I turned a group of 
fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-graders 
loose with my 1960 set in a room 
where there were other books and 
periodicals. Almost without ex- 
ception, the children browsed in 
World Book with genuine zest 
and enthusiasm. 

The 1960 World Book furthe: 
proves that excellence in encyclo- 
pedias can be achieved without 
undue formality. In fact this 
seems to be the most relaxed edi- 
tion to date. If this is starting a 
trend, it is all to the good. J.L.R. 

Note: For additional information on 
prices and terms, write Field Enter- 


prises Corporation, Merchandise Mart 
Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois. 





The acquiring of new knowledge and skill can be personally reward- 
ing and satisfying. The teacher who steps through the forbidding cur- 
tain of misconceptions that make scientific procedures seem mysterious 
will find a new world awaiting. And of equal importance, such a teach- 
er will greatly help to realize the power of research-oriented teaching. 


Common Elements in Reflective Thinking, 
the Teaching Process, and the Research Process 


t 2 3 4 


5 6 7 


5 Steps in Reflective Thought 





Awareness Defining Proposing Reasoning Testing the 
: ; tat ‘ . of per- the diffi- a hypothe- out impli- hypothesis 
ternative suggestion to produce a 66 percent shift in the children’s draw- plexing culty sis for cations of against 

ings from their stereotyped model. She made a note of this fact and situation problem the hy- experience 


; oa: a. i : : solution pothesis 
began planning additional ways to encourage creativity in their drawing. 


The teacher observed, among other things, that it required only one al- 


7 Steps in the Teaching Process 
Selection Carrying Evaluating Reassess- Replan- 
of gener- state of of activi- through the suc- ing the ning 
al goal- affairs & ties to the ac- cess (or activities 
directed diagnosing meet these tivities failure) 


Similarities in Teaching and Researching Awareness Assessing 


This teacher, like most teachers, had learned a preference for plan- 
ning her teaching along the lines of reflective thinking, or problem 
: 6 Thie ; S Li “ye hinking which rule 2 a + teaching- needs with- needs planned of the 
solving. This is a kind of thinking which rules out mere capricious inereiag ey ot activities 
choice of possible actions to be taken and depends instead on the antici- object group 
7 Steps in the Research Process 
Obtaining Challeng- 


evidence ing and 
generaliz- 
ing data 


pation of probable consequences as a guide to the contemplated action. 
The methodologies of reflective thinking and of the teaching act are Sensing 
highly similar to the steps in the research process. There is reason to the 


If neces- 


Defining Formu- Designing 
sary, retest 


the specif- lating a the test 
assume that good teachers are much better prepared for research activi- problem ic prob- hypothe- of the 
5 area lem sis hypothesis 


ties than is commonly supposed. (See the chart for comparison.) 
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ORIENT BOUND? 


The International Fras eler saves many head- 
sches, time and money. Each International 
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$3.50 Postpaid or i C 0.D., plas charges. 
Add 4% tax if California resident. 
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Teachers college graduates are 
better prepared for elementary teaching 
than liberal arts graduates 


Three very important aspects of elementary teacher train- 
ing are: an appreciation and understanding of children 
and their problems, the ability and personality to present subject mat- 
ter, and a knowledge of the subject matter to be presented; and in that 
order are they important. Though the liberal arts graduate may be well 


grounded in subject matter, she is not an elementary teacher. This is not 
to suggest criticism of the graduate or of her college. It is simply to 
state that teaching is not her province or that of her college. She may 
take courses covering methods and techniques, curriculum and materials, 
and so on, ad infinitum. But she cannot build an adequate background in 
attitudes, insight, appreciation, and understanding by doing so. 

The teachers college graduate has had high regard for children, and 
for teaching as a way of life, instilled into her conscious mind and her 
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vn dm, - ks.” staples or “irom , a | subconscious mind for four years by teachers who understand. When she 

——— ee Oe eee graduates from the teachers college, the vast and various facets of her 
BROOKS MFG. CO. ; aa ing” ; 

~~ a i ai, teacher personality have background and “'feeling'’ which cannot be 


“picked up" in a few courses relating to children and teaching. 

For eight years | was a critic teacher in the Laboratory School of a 
northern teachers college. Since | have had both types of student teach- 
ers, | feel strongly about what | have said. Estelle Carruth Work 





—-BE A READER OF THE LEADER— 
Order your subscription today. 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


" Q. This is not a question to become emotional about but one to 
face with logic. It would be no more logical to say that the 
eral arts graduates are any better qualified than the teachers college 
caver slot Although the teachers college has the emphasis on instruc- 
tional methods, the liberal arts school also includes all the advantages 
that the teachers colleges boast without the single purpose of teaching 
being so dominant. Liberal arts colleges want their graduates to be active 
citizens in addition to being teachers. 
The free atmosphere of research and learning that is the true heritage 
»f the liberal arts education sets a tone for inquiry and pursuit of know!- 
edge that is not easily duplicated. The question then does not resolve 
tself into who knows the most but who has the best facilities to handle 
what they do know.The answer lies not only in method but in the accom- 
panying enthusiasm, personality, motivation, and knowledge of the teach- 
er. The liberal arts college has a better opportunity through its general 
program of instilling these traits in the student. Although it does not 
necessarily follow, the outlook of the teachers college has the greater 
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Special teachers should teach, 
not just advise 


CHECKUPAND A 


f AMERICAN 
oan CANCER 


QCIETY 99 topic for the October issue 
S { will be paid for the best letter of 225 words on each side of the topic. Be 
Send your contribution to‘*Cancer,” }? emphatic as you like. Your letter should reach us by June 10, Send it to 


in care of your local post office | Sound Off, The Instructor Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


“ext question 


Where do you stand? Here's your opportunity to sound off on this 
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URKEY 


a complete kit of 
AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


HE preparation of a complete 
kit of audio-visual materials 
on Turkey has been the first proj- 
ect of the International Commu- 
nications Foundation. ICF is a 
nonprofit, educational organiza- 
tion whose purpose is to promote 
greater international understand- 
ing “through the creation and dis- 
tribution of better audio-visual 
instructional and research materi- 
als on nations currently important 
to the American people.” 

ICF photographic units spent 
four months in Turkey gathering 
the material for this kit. Other 
teams of writers, photographers, 
and researchers were sent to Yugo- 
slavia, Iran, Pakistan, and Af- 
ghanistan. They hope to have 
similar kits on these countries 
available this June. 

The aim of the ICF is to create 
a library of all types of pictorial, 
sound, and exhibit materials that 
will graphically illustrate the way 
of life of the people of these vari- 
ous countries. This project was 
done in cooperation with Los 
Angeles State College. 

The Turkey kit is packed in a 
sturdy, compact box containing 
seven color filmstrips, four LP 
recordings, sixteen picture-study 
cards, four artifacts, student lit- 
erature, and a study guide. 

The materials in the kit are de- 
signed to cover ten basic subject 
areas: the nation as it is today; 
historical background; represen- 
tative art; authentic music; typi- 
cal urban and rural family life; 
handicrafts; industry; geography; 
economics; culture. 

The seven filmstrips in the Tur- 
key kit are of outstandingly high 
quality. They cover the history of 
Asia Minor, village life in Tur- 
key, city life in Turkey, and the 
art of Asia Minor. Average run- 
ning time per filmstrip is twenty- 
five minutes which, for conven- 
ience, is divided into two parts, 
of about 60 color frames each. 

The four LP records provide an 
excellent narrative sound track to 
accompany the filmstrips. The re- 
verse side of the “Art of Asia 
Minor” recording is devoted to 
examples of authentic Turkish 
folk music plus the Turkish na- 
tional anthem. (For ease in han- 
dling filmstrips and records, they 
come in different colors, the color 
of the record being keyed to the 
color of the filmstrip container. ) 

The ICF filmstrips and sound 
tracks provide an enormous 
amount of information for the 


student. The “History of Asia Mi- 
nor” filmstrip packs 4,000 years of 
history into its thirty-minute pres- 
entation. The viewer is left with 
the impression that there is a lot 
of Turkish history and that the 
modern Turk is the product of 
the vast number of successes and 
failures of the peoples who have 
passed through his homeland. 

The “Art of Asia Minor” film- 
strip shows in vivid color the fin- 
est examples of Turkish minia- 
tures, painting, sculpture, textiles, 
calligraphy, ceramic tile, and dec- 
orative bookbinding. 

The filmstrips showing village 
life and city life in Turkey trace 
several present-day families of 
various parts of Turkey and of 
different economic status through 
an ordinary day’s activities. 

In addition, the ICF kit con- 
tains sixteen picture-study cards 
in full color. They are 11” x 14” 
and are printed on good stock. 
These pictures as a whole are of 
goed quality, but their subjects 
seem so diverse that little con- 
crete learning is likely to derive 
from them. They can, of course, 
add color to the study. 

Turkish artifacts included in 
the kit are a zurna (an oboe-type 
musical instrument), a school- 
boy’s hat, Moslem prayer beads, 
and a traditional bowl and spoon. 
These are supposed to add native 
flavor to the study, but the quality 
of the materials seems to be some- 
what inferior. Their educational 
contribution is negligible. 

The kit also contains a class- 
room supply of student literature 
in the form of very low-quality 
comic books plus a seven-page 
teaching guide which is helpful in 
using the materials. 

In general, the scope of the kit 
is remarkably wide and in most 
instances subjects are given thor- 
ough treatment. Certainly the use 
of high-quality audio-visuals will 
enable the student to absorb con- 
siderable information about Tur- 
key and to understand some of 
the problems it faces today. 

In reviewing the ICF Turkey 
kit, one is struck with the feeling 
that the filmstrips and sound 
track recordings provide the main 
course, whereas the picture cards, 
artifacts, and comic books are 
merely hors d’oeuvres. However, 
the meal as a whole appears to be 
W.S.G 

Note: Complete kit priced at $58.00; 
order from International Communica- 


tions Foundation, 9033 Wilshire Blvd., 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


quite satisfactory. 





MEETING CHILDRENS 


NEEDS 


Reporting 
to Parents 


SYBIL RICHARDSON 


Consultant, Division of Research and Guidance 
Los Angeles County Schools, California 


I* THE past, the written report 
card was often the only com- 
munication between teachers and 
parents. Today, even though 
many parents and teachers meet 
in individual and group confer- 
ences, the written report is still 
used. What and how to report 
seems to be a greater problem 
than ever, for, while teachers have 
become sensitive to the discourag- 
ing effects of poor marks on chil- 
dren, many people continue to 
hold traditional expectations re- 
garding marks or grades. Parents 
often have unwarranted confi- 
dence in the precision with which 
grades in school can indicate a 
child’s effort or foretell his success 
in adult life. On the other hand, 
teachers know that parents do need 
to understand their child’s capaci- 
ties and limitations if they are to 
plan wisely with and for him. 

Today’s teachers, consequently, 
when reporting to parents: 

eGive attention to many aspects 
of the child’s growth. (To men- 
tion only academic achievement 
implies that other kinds of growth 
are not important or are not taken 
into account. ) 

eUse language that is simple, 
easy to understand, meaningful. 

eSee that the child himself has 
goals for the year and that he 
helps in the evaluation of his own 
progress toward them. 

eDescribe desired behaviors 
specifically. (Instead of such com- 
prehensive areas as “reading” or 
“social adjustment,” written re- 
ports today provide for the child 
to be rated on several distinct 
skills which the teacher can eval- 
uate and the parent can observe. ) 

eRecognize that the report card 
is seen by the child. (To call at- 
tention, on a report card, to irre- 
mediable problems is not good. 
If such conditions require com- 
ment, the report card should be 
supplemented by individual con- 
ferences or by letter.) 

eConsider the child’s progress 
from a three-way vantage: wheth- 
er or not he is improving on his 
own record, how he compares 
with the others in his particular 
group, and how he stands in rela- 
tion to larger numbers of children 
of the same age. (Comparisons, of 


course, can be harmful to a child’s 
self-respect and continued effort. 
When parents and teachers appre- 
ciate a child’s uniqueness, they 
give him many opportunities to 
discover his own strengths and 
needs. ) 

In reporting to parents, the 
teacher draws upon standardized- 
test results, cumulative records, 
and other information. Isolated 
bits of information are subject to 
error and must be considered in 
relation to the child’s total growth. 
Specific test scores, therefore, are 
not too helpful. Parents do need, 
however, to know the kinds of 
tasks required in the tests, the 
abilities which these are thought 
to represent, and the comparative 
bases on which these tests were 
selected and applied. With this 
background, parents are enabled 
to understand the child’s general 
capacities and needs and the 
trends of his growth. This is es- 
sential. 

Reporting methods are more 
successful when the children them- 
selves play an active part in eval- 
uating their progress. Children 
should be helped to understand 
the immediate goals toward which 
they are working and to evaluate 
their day-by-day progress toward 
these goals. In the long process of 
arriving at self-understanding, 
children are helped to understand 
their limitations while maintain- 
ing self-respect and a feeling of 
adequacy. 

Parents, too, have a role in re- 
porting children’s progress. Some- 
times teachers send a note home 
as a guide to cooperative report- 
ing. Thinking about such ques- 
tions as: “Does your child enjoy 
reading at home?” or “What did 
he say about our study trip?” 
helps parents to note evidences of 
the progress their child is making. 

Parents can help by discovering 
gaps in children’s learning which 
need to be bridged. At home, too, 
new interests may come to light 
which may be followed through 
in the classroom. 

Eprrogiat Norte: Dr. Richardson in- 
vites your questions and your com- 
ments. Send them to her in care of 
The Instructor, Editorial Department, 


Dansville, N.Y. Enclose a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. 
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TOURS OF EUROPE 
FOR TEACHERS... 


(which one will you take?) 


Want to tour Europe this summer? 


You'll get the most for your money in 
travel, sightseeing, study and fun with 
these special Air France vacation tours 
Choose the one that best suits your 
feature timesaving 
by Al 


Intercontinental 


interests. All tour 
non-stop transatlantic flights 
France Bocing 707 
Jet Fly Now—Pay Later” plan avail 
able. See your Travel Agent, write Air 
France, 683 Fifth Avenue, New York 


22, N y or end coupon on pag e¢ 94 


Study and Travel in Europe. 60-Day 
Program includes choice of three 30 
day tours: Scandinavia—Soviet Union 
Mediterranean Europe, Alps to the 
Sea; plus courses at Ecole des Cadres 
du Commerce et des Affaires Eco 
nomiques including a 40-hour survey 
of the current European political and 
economic situation, introduction to 
contemporary French art and literature 
and 30-hour French language course. 
$1,375 complete from New York. 
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European Highlight Tour—7 Coun- 
tries—31 Days—$792. You visit 
Brussels, drive through Germany along 
the Rhine and see the Passion Play in 
Oberammergau. Drive via Innsbruck 
Florence, Rome. Spend 4 
days visiting St. Peter's, Catacombs, 
Forum, Colosseum—all of Rome! Con- 
tinue via Pisa, Nice, Lucerne to Paris 


to Venice 


for 3 days sightseeing. Escorted tour 
departs from New York May through 


September 2. Only $792 complete 


four Southern Europe and North 
Africa. Here's an escorted 44-day, 10 
country tour that features unusual 
extras! You visit the Casbah in Tangier, 
see gypsy dancers in Granada and a 
show at the Folies Bergere in Paris. 
Exciting sightseeing in Barcelona, 
Monte Carlo, Lucerne, Baden-Baden, 
Salzburg, Vienna, Venice, Sorrento and 
Rome. Tours depart May through 
September | from New York. Only 
$1,283 complete. 


BO OKS for 


REVIEWED BY 
PHYLLIS FENNER 


Children 


Author and Reviewer of Children’s Books 


Little Rabbit, in Cood Day! Which 
Way? written and illustrated by 
Charlotte Steiner (Knopf; $2.95), had 
great trouble in finding his way to 
school because he couldn't tell left 
from right. Finally his grandfather 
showed the left and right sides in the 
family album until Little Rabbit nev- 
er forgot. Like all of this artist’s pic- 
tures, these are charming. Ages 3-4. 


One of the most popular of old folk 
tales for children, here is The Old 
Woman and Her Pig, with pictures 
by Paul Galdone (Whittlesey House; 
$2.00), about the pig who wouldn't 
go over the stile until the cat, for a 
saucer of milk, helped out. The pie- 
tures-—lovely, large, and in three col- 
ors—are full of action and humor. 
Ages 4-8. 


We follow the Wyoming cowboy as 
he rides range, fixes fences, and takes 
part in the spring roundup, in The 
Cowboy on the Ranch by Louise 
Floethe with pictures by Richard 
Floethe (Scribner; $2.75). Large col- 
orful pictures full of action, and 
straightforward text, show how the 
real cowboy lives and works. Could 


With her quaint, charming, and in- 
finitesimal pictures, Joan Walsh 
Anglund, in Love Is a Special Way 
of Feeling (Harcourt; $1.75), has 
made a special little book about lov- 
ing. Loving is helping someone wh» 
needs us, the joy of being understood, 
or sharing our thoughts. A book that 
will be loved by many. All ages. 


Every teacher and parent of young 
children will find Let’s Read More 
Stories: Modern, Gay Stories for 


be used nicely with older boys who 


WORLO'S FASTEST RLO'S 


' vs v* . 
SST ewes we SASS ew sews Boys and Girls selected by Sidonie 





READING AND THINKING 


ARITHMETIC EXERCISES 


These NEW 1960 LIQUID DUPLICATING BOOKS Save You Time 
and Money, while Adding Greatly to Your Educational Program 


They are completely assembled 
in easy-to-handle cartons as il- 
lustrated and cover the first 
four primary grades, 


ENGLISH, READING, 
ARITHMETIC, SOCIAL 
STUDIES, PHONICS, 
OUTLINE MAPS 


These master copies are writ- 
ten and designed to make your 
teaching task easier, and at the 
same time increase student in- 
terest. Send TODAY for our 
FREE Catalog, then judge for 
yourself remembering too, 
the economy you will enjoy 
when using our Liquid Process 
Duplicating Books. 


CHAMPION DIV. - MILLIKEN PUBLISHING CO. 
611 Olive Street, St. Louis 1, Mo. 


NUMBER EXERCISES 


SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 
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have reading trouble. Ages 5 up. 


The story of the designing of the 
official flag of Alaska, Benny’s Flag 
by Phyllis Krasilovsky with pictures 
by W. T. Mars (World; $2.50), is im- 
pressive because of its simplicity and 


dignity. Ages 6-9. 


“It wasn’t a cold day. It wasn’t a 
hot day. It was a day just right for 
climbing a mountain,” in Timothy 
Robbins Climbs a Mountain by 
Alvin Tresselt, illustrated by Roger 
Duvoisin (Lothrop; $2.75). Timothy 
and a friend discover new plants, 
catch a fish for lunch, and climb on 
up until they come to a tree where 
Timothy carves his name beside his 
father’s and grandfather's. One of the 
loveliest books by this author-artist 
combination. Ages 6-10. 


“It doesn’t matter whether you are 
young or old, machine-minded, or 
not—if you love movement, drama, 
and excitement, What Does It Do 
and How Does It Work? by Russell 
Hoban (Harper; $3.50), is the book 
for you.” That is what it says on the 
jacket, and it is true. “Bold, exciting 
pictures. Poetry as well as science.” 
All about big machines like shovels, 
dump trucks, and others. A picture 
book with brief text. Ages 6 up. 


Gruenberg, useful (Garden City; 
$2.75). A sequel to Let’s Read a Story, 
there are tales by some of the best 
modern authors. Designed for the 
youngest reader as well as the child 
still wanting to be read to. Ages 6 up. 
Always an admirer of Laura 
Bannon’s stories and pictures, I am 
much pleased with her Hop-High, 
the Goat (Bobbs-Merrill; $3.25). Ev- 
eryone knows the trouble that a goat 
can cause, but a spoiled goat—well! 
Hop-High was given to Singing Girl, 
a Navaho, and there was trouble for- 
ever after. He was finally given a 
chance to prove his worth. Full of the 
color of Navaho life. Charmingly 
written and illustrated. Ages 8-12. 


The newest in that fine “Your Fair 
Land Series” about our national parks, 
The Cave of Shouting Silence by 
Olive Burt (John Day; $3.50) is about 
Caleb Wilson who went with a Mor- 
mon expedition to Virgin River, Utah. 
It was a strenuous journey through a 
country of great canyons, bluffs, and 
caves; the place is now Zion National 
Park. Caleb learned a great deal on 
the trip, and especially to love the 
country. Ages 10-14. 


Felix Sutton, in The Illustrated 
Book About Africa, illustrated by H. 
B. Vestal with an introduction by 
Stuart Cloete (Grosset & Dunlap; 
$3.95), has done a difficult job well. 
He has written a kind of introduction 
to the whole continent of Africa, that 
vast country with so many climates, 
animals, plants, and people. The chap- 
ters are short, directly but not simply 
told, and illustrated with beautiful 
pictures in color. The index is a spe- 
cially useful feature. For older chil- 
dren. Ages 10 up. 


See page 94 for addresses of publishers, 





BOOKS for 


eachers 


REVIEWED BY 
LUCILE LINDBERG 


Coordinator of Student Teaching 
Queens College, Flushing, New York 


Summer is a time when many of you 
will do the reading you haven't been 
able to do during the school year. 
Some of you will reach for pamphlets 
which can be read quickly and which 
provide food for thought concerning 
your own practical situation, Others of 
you will be eager for reading material 
which demands concentrated study, be- 
cause you know that you do not have 
time for such stimulation in the fall. 

In the column this time we give you 
thumbnail sketches of both types. 


Helping Children Accept Them- 
selves and Others by Helen L. 
Gillham (Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1959; 56 pp., $1.00). Every child 
has pictures in his mind when he 
comes to school. First, there is the pic- 
ture he has of himself, either as a per- 
son who can achieve, or one with few 
abilities and little chance for success. 

Second, the child has a view of him- 
self in relation to other people. He 
may see himself well liked, tolerated, 
shunned, or completely rejected. 

Third, there is the view of himself 
as he wishes he were. Deep down, each 
child sees himself gaining possessi 
of those qualities not now within his 
grasp. If the discrepancy between the 
way he sees himself and the idealized 
view is not great, so that as he grows 
it is possible for these pictures to be 
attainable, then he accepts himself as 
a person. He has faith in himself and 
his abilities, he trusts others who give 
him a helping hand along the way, and 
he has the courage to face his limita- 
tions and live with them. 

There are dozens of ways in which 
a teacher can help a child to see him- 
self in a more favorable light, and the 
author has selected thought-provoking 
examples to inspire us. 


The Gesell Institute Party Book 
by Frances L. Ig and others ( Harper, 
1959; 115 pp., $2.95). This is a “how 
to do it” book which shows how to 
give a party for each age level from 
three to fifteen. It is based upon a 
series of experimental parties given by 
the Gesell Institute. 


What Children Scribble and Why 
by Rhoda Kellogg (N-P Publications, 
1959; 138 pp., $3.50). Every child likes 
to scribble. This book gives illustra- 
tions of the ways in which these scrib- 
bles of young children develop. The 
author, after studying thousands of 
pictures, has classified 20 basic ones. 

If you have children of your own 
under five years of age, you will profit 
from looking at this book. We must 
be careful, however, that we do not 
read meanings into children’s draw- 
ings which are not there. This is only 
one of the many media through which 
they express themselves. 


Kindergarten: Your Child’s Big 
Step by Minnie Perrin Berson (Dut- 
ton, 1959; 125 pp., $3.50). After read- 
ing this book you will probably be 
giving it as a gift to friends of yours 


who have children about to enter kin- 
dergarten. The purposes of space, 
equipment, and materials are carefully 
explained. The results of overcrowd- 
ing are dramatically portrayed. Help is 
given in preparing the child for the 
first day so that this very important 
time will bring a positive feeling 
toward school. 


Modern Methods in Elementary 
Education by Merle M. Ohlsen (Holt, 
1959; 688 pp., $5.75). This is a collec- 
tion of articles by 13 educators. Each 
of them is worthy of your long and 
careful study. Points of view on the 
appropriate use of materials and text- 
books are developed. 


The Child: Development and Ad- 
justment by M. L. Hutt and R. G. 
Gibby (Allyn and Bacon, 1959; 398 
pp., $6.00). You will find it rewarding 
to study this book page by page, apply- 
ing what you read to boys and girls 
you know. Emphasis is placed on so- 
cialization and stabilization of chii- 
dren. 


The Natien’s Children: Vol 1, 
The Family and Social Change; Vol. 
2, Development and Education; 
Vol. 3, Problems and Prospects 
edited by Eli Ginzberg for the White 
House Conference on Children and 
Youth (Columbia University Press, 
1960; $4.50 each). A series of pene- 
trating articles written by specialists 
in many fields. Facts and problems are 
laid out for your consideration. If you 
do not wish to read all, leaf through 
and select those which seem most in- 
teresting to you. 

For example, Dr. Stanley M. Garn, 
in anthropologist from Antioch Col- 
lege, writing of the growth and devel- 
opment of children and youth, states 
that 80 percent of overweight children 
in one community became overweight 
adults. He says that children could 
easily be fed an overdose of vitamins 
with resulting bad effects to their 
health. 


When Children Move from School 
to School edited by Margaret 
Rasmussen (Association for Childhood 
Education International, 1959; 36 pp., 
$.75). Most of you will have, in your 
fall classes, children who have moved 
into your district during the summer, 
and it will be quite unusual if very 
early in the school year some of those 
in your room do not announce that 
they are leaving. There are suggestions 
in this pamphlet which will help you 
with either situation. There are direc- 
tions for parents of children who are 
moving, too. 

Some teachers, knowing that the 
first few days in a new school are the 
hardest, help the children in the class 
make plans to keep in touch with the 
child who is leaving. They may send 
him a card or letter each day. They 
may ask the one who is leaving to 
make a series of drawings showing 
his experiences, to be sent back to 
them. Continued on page 91) 


See page 94 for addresses of publishers, 





LOOK! 


A wonderful new 
Milton Bradley 
idea to help you 
teach French to 
beginners 


New! French Flash Cards 


Now ... help beginners learn basic French words 
faster, easier... with new Milton Bradley French 
Flash Cards. More than 50 full-color cards. One 
side of card has picture of object . . . other side 
gives French and English words with phonetic 
sounds, Get Milton Bradley Spanish Flash Cards, 
too. For Grades 4, 5 and6... 

9006— French Language Flash Cards, $2.00. 
9007— Spanish Language Flash Cards, $2.00. 


Two other good teaching helps 


Words That Go Together 


Great way to help youngsters learn spelling, build 
vocabulary. Colorful picture word cards grouped by 
subject — furniture, clothing, vegetables, others. Can 
be played by one child; or two to six children in a 
competitive game. Playing boards have self-checking 
feature. For Kindergarten through Grade 4, 9001— 
Words That Go Together, $2.00. 


Global Flash Cards 


Learning geography is fun with Milton Bradley Global 
Flash Cards. Colorful illustrations of continents. 
Major countries on separate cards, with capitals, 
cities, resources. Cards printed on reverse side in 
black outline for drill in shape, location. For Grades 
3 through 7. 9519 — Global Flash Cards, $2.00. 


Recommend Milton Bradley Teaching Aids to parents 


To make teaching easier for you... and learning easier for the 
child ... tell parents how they can help their child's school- 
work at home .. . with grade-idertified, educator-approved 
Milton Bradley Teaching Aids. Available to teachers through 
their school supply dealer. Availabie to parents at leading 


department and variety stores. Also availabie in Canada, 


6 OTHER MILTON BRADLEY “KEYS TO FUN AND LEARNING:” 


Picture Words for Beginners, No. 9508 $1.00 
Link Letters, No. 9503 $1.00 
Link Numbers, No. 9518 inl $1.00 mitten 
Word and Sentence Builder, No. 9512 eepieni $1.00 BRADLEY 
Arithmetic for Beginners, No. 9516 $1.00 
Count to Ten, No. 9515 $2.00 


Milton Bradley Company, Dept. 1-60, Springfield 2, Massachusetts 
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Fly Cubana to Cuba and the Caribbean 


FASTEST FLIGHTS — All Cubana flights to Havana are fastest, either 


from New York (less than 4 hours) or Miami (50 minutes) 


* GREATEST FREQUENCY ~— Daily non-stop flights from New York; many 
flights daily from Miami 


* FINEST EQUIPMENT ~— All radar-equipped jet-powered international 
fleet; SUPER VISCOUNTS from Miami, BRITANNIAS from New York 


® BEST VALUE — Full course complimentary meal and snacks from New 
York even on tourist fare; optional stopover at Varadero Beach from Miami 


. and at no extra cost! 
See Your Travel Agent or call 


CUBANA AIRLINES 


New York: 342 Medison Avenue * YU 6-7878 . Miami: 100 Biscayne Blvd. + FR 9-285! 
Miami Beech: 1635 Collins Avenue + JE 68-5886 @ Chicage: 37 $. Wabosh Avenue + Fi 6-9260 
Atlanta: 2672 N.E. Pine Grove Ter. * CE 7-7842 @ Montreal: 4789 Victoria Avenue + HU 8-8409 
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RELIVE 
TAKE A 


Reve 
CRUISE 


America’s only overnight luxury river steamer... 























<2 Fn 


Air Conditioned 





A lazy cruise aboard the 8. 8. DELTA QUEEN takes you on a sentimental journey 
inte mid-America in the 19th century. Watch the tow-boat traffic .. . admire the two 
shore scenery as you loaf on deck in the sun. Make friends in shipboard games... roam 
all four decks . . . thrill to the calliope tunes. Excellent food .. . all public rooms and 
most staterooms air-conditioned . . . personal service at all times. Shore stops along 
the route, 


YOUR CHOICE OF 7-,10-,20-DAY CRUISES 









Reelfoot Lake, Tenn. 10-day ‘‘four Kentucky Lake — Nine 7-day cruises 
rivers'’ cruise on Ohio, Mississippi, down the Ohio and up the shady, beauti 
Oumberland, Tennessee. Lake is steeped ful Tennessee thru the locks to broad 
in legend and romance. Leave Cincinnati Kentucky Lake. Leave Cincinnati July 
June 3. Fare, $170 up, plus tax. 2, 9, 16, 23, 30; August 6, 13, 20, 27. 
Pittsburgh — 10-day cruise up the Ohio Fare, $115 up, plus tax. 

. « « Many shore stops let you explore Planning a Fall Holiday? — Take a 20 
historic towns and cities that have long day cruise to St. Paul, September 10 
been a part of river life. Leave Cincin or, one of two cruises to New Orleans, 
nati June 17. Fare, $170 up, plus tax October 1 or 22 


Fares include meals and berth. Special rates for children 


Om Greene Line Steamers, Inc. 
_— 869 Public Landing, Cinti. 2, Ohio 


~———emne Nome 



















SEE YOUR 
TRAVEL AGENT 















Pull color folder de 
scribing 1960 cruises 
Fill out, mail coupon. 


Address 















City. 
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Aye Ayreciation 


BABYLONIAN DRAGON 


KENNETH MARANTZ 


Art Teacher, Northedge Elementary School 
Bethpage, Long Island, New York 


_—— are perhaps two basic 
ways to start looking at a 
work of art. We can accept it as 
we would a piece of driftwood on 
the beach or a pebble in a stream; 
anonymous, autonomous, with its 
unique expressive qualities the all- 
satisfying characteristic. Or we 
can view the object asa partic le 
of a complex culture and then 
seek to discover its maker and 
why he made it. Divergent as 
these two paths seem to be, a 
journey along either will soon lead 
to a common single highway. We 
cannot study the shapes and colors 
of a work of art long without 
wondering about the kind of per- 
son who created them and the na- 
ture of the culture which pro- 
duced and nurtured him. 

In order, therefore, to obtain 
as complete an understanding as 
possible of the clay relief animal 
figure which you see pictured on 
the facing page, we will have to 
become at least a little involved 
with ancient Babylonia. 

Arising suddenly from the silt 
between the two great rivers—the 
Tigris and the Euphrates—Baby- 
lonia loomed over the lands of the 
Near East. Not by force alone, 
but by the harmonious exertions 
of her literature, art, religion, law, 
and scientific enterprises, she came 
to dominate her neighbors for 
twelve centuries. This was the cul- 
ture which produced the Ham- 
murabi Code of laws, which de- 
veloped a postal system, which 
gave birth to Nebuchadnezzar 
and a complex commercial em- 
pire, which devised intricate irri- 
gation projects, which invented 
and refined the sophisticated 
cuneiform alphabet. 

But we must also keep in mind 
that this same Babylonia was a 
land charged with superstition 
and ignorance. The era is a mix- 
ture of earthly goods and divine 
aspirations. 

It is not strange, therefore, to 
find in the art of this culture a 
visual admixture of the natural 
and supernatural. Perhaps best 
known to American eyes are the 
greatly impressive centaurlike fig- 
ures—the human-headed bulls and 
lions with their massive bodies, 
ornate wings, and cascades of 
stylized beard. These statues date 


A Symbol of Magic Majesty 


from the first and second millen- 
nia B.c., but there are other simi- 
lar “mythological” creatures that 
occur as protective figures. Many 
of them are winged, reflecting 
(probably) the Babylonian theory 
of the universe as a mountain 
with earth at the base and heaven 
up in the clouds. There seems to 
be similarity in function between 
some of these creatures and the 
cherubim of Judaism and the an- 
gels of Christianity. 

Our particular friend was sa- 
cred to Marduk, the creator god. 
He is called sirrush and is as fabu- 
lous as any medieval dragon. With 
a snakelike neck and horned head, 
hairy mane, body covered with 
scales, the hind claws of a bird of 
prey and the front paws of a lion, 
his tail poises whiplike and his 
forked tongue darts death. With 
some five hundred equally threat- 
ening lions and bulls he greeted 
all visitors to Babylon as they ap- 
proached the Ishtar Gate (the 
main entrance) up the Street of 
Procession. 

The Egyptians had vast quar- 
ries from which to carve the gods, 
pharaohs, and sphinxes which oft- 
en lined ceremonial entrances like 
an army of supernatural protec- 
tors. But the stone-poor Baby- 
lonians relied basically on the 
clay which abounded in the banks 
of the Euphrates to create great 
battlements studded with reliefs 
of equally imposing raised figures. 
At times the surface bricks were 
fired without glaze. But more 
often bright blues and brilliant 
yellows were used to form decora- 
tive patterns or enhance the splen- 
dor of the animals. These were 
shiny glazes, and one must try to 
imagine the intense Near East sun 
piercing the glossy surfaces, mag- 
nifying the colors, and then leap- 
ing out at the viewer with the 
captured color flaming. 

In sum, sirrush may be consid- 
ered a symbol of magic majesty, 
reflecting the civilized but deeply 
superstitious Babylonian empire. 
Solid, superficially brilliant, awe- 
inspiring—he is a creature of 
man’s searching imagination. 

For further information con- 
cerning this colorful culture I sug- 
gest two recent books: 

1. C. W. Ceram—The March of 
Archeology (Knopf; 1958). 

2. Albert Champdor—Babylon 
(Putnam; 1958). 
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“INFORMED CITIZENS 
ARE THE GUARDIAN 
AND SPIRIT OF 
DEMOCRACY” 


¥ XX KK KH KH KH HM HK KH KH KH HX H President Dwight D. Eisenhower 


“For more than a century, our magazines have 
spoken out on domestic and international matters-- 
sometimes from a highly individualistic view; often 
with broad vision. It is inevitable that none of us 
will always agree with, or like, all that magazines 
have to say. But over the years, magazines have 
provided new ideas, brought fresh insight into old 
problems, shed light on new ones, and have served to 
inspire and advance our understanding and knowl- 
edge on many subjects--from the arts to finance, 
from government te science, from the individual to 
the world scene. Our magazines are a leading force 
for moral and cultural growth in our country, and 
one of our surest guarantees of an informed public.” 


THIS MESSAGE IS PRESENTED BY THE Instr uctor 


ON BEHALF OF MAGAZINES ...A LEADING FORCE FOR MORAL 
AND CULTURAL GROWTH 





EMR Ube ts <a! 


this 
ERIC M. STEEL, Professor of French, State Teachers College, Brockport, N.Y., and 
JENNIE L. ALESS/, Spenish Teacher, lrondequoit High School, Rochester, N.Y. 


French or Spanish experience in June, try encouraging 
upils to use these expressions easily with you and with one an- 
/} ur French or Spanish is rusty, have your pronunciation 
1 


! This is not a course of study. 


} 


kee the nearest language teacher 


FRANCAIS ESPANOL 


En el mes de junio empieza el 
verano. 

In June summer begins. 

Dentro de poco todas las es- 
cuelas estaran cerradas. 


Au mois de juin |’été recom- 
mence. 
les écoles ser- 


Bientot toutes 


ont termees, 
Soon all the schools will be closed 
Enfin nous serons en vacan- {Por fin tendremos vacacio- 
! nes! 
At last we will be on vacation! 
intention de ; Qué piensas (piensan Uds.) 
hacer este verano? 
What do you plan to do this summer? 
Juan va a visitar la finca (el 
rancho) de su abuelo. 
John will visit his grandfather's farm. 
Juanita va a pasar el verano 
en un campamento., 
Jean is going to spend the summer in a camp. 
Pedro haraé un viaje a Nueva 
York en 6mnibus (autobis). 
Peter is going to take a bus trip to New York. 
Carlos espera 
nadar. 
Charles hopes to learn how to swim. 
Marie aime aider sa A Maria le gusta ayudar a su 
faire des gateaux. madre a hacer tortas. 
Mary likes to help her mother make cakes. 
Jorge va a guardar 
hasta mediodia. 
George is going to stay in bed until noon. 
Héléne dit qu'elle lira beau- Elena dice que leera muchos 
coup de livres. libros. 
Helen says she will read a lot of books. 
Francisca cree que ella apren- 
jouer du piano. dera a tocar el piano. 
Frances thinks she will learn to play the piano. 
au Enrique tiene muchas ganas 
de jugar al béisbol. 
Henry is eager to play baseball. 
Tout le monde va continuer & Todo el mundo va a continuar 
parler francais et espagnol. hablando francés y espafol. 
Everybody is going to keep on speaking French and Spanish. 
Vivent les vacances! ; Vivan las vacaciones! 
Hurrah for vacation! 


Ces. 


Qu’avez-vous 
faire cet été? 
Jean va visiter la ferme de 
son grandpére. 


Jeanne va passer |'été dans un 
camp. 


Pierre va voyager 4 New York 
en autobus, 
aprender a 


Charles espére apprendre a 


nager. 


mére a 


Georges va rester au lit jus- “ama 


qu’a midi, 


Francoise pense apprendre a 


Henri a envie de 


baseball. 


jouer 


Le Roi d’ Yvetot 
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dor-mant fort bien sans gloi- re. Et cou- ron - né 
, (REFRAIN 


eS eS Sa 
a. Lal Lai" 


oou - chant tot 


~ ton, Dit-on/'Oh/Ohi Ohi Ahi AN Ahi Ahi Quel bon pe ~ tit rol o'é-tait 


Copyright 1960 by Mills Music, Inc. 
(used by permission) 


This song, with piano accompaniment and 
two additional stanzas, appears in the book 
Les Chansons Pour la Classe de Francais, 
edited by Ruth de Cesare (Mills Music, Inc., 
was crowned by Jeanneton with a plain cot- 1619 Broadway, New York 19; $1.00). There 
on bonnet Oh,"" they say, ‘‘ah,"" they is @ comparable book of Spanish songs 
say What a good little king he was!" available from the same company 


there was a king of 
Yvetot little known to history. He rose late 
and went to bed early and slept soundly 
though he was quite without fame. And he 


Once upon a time 
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Teaching French 
or Spanis 
next Year 


F you are asked to teach French 
I or Spanish to elementary school 
children next this information 
may be helpful 

The Modern Language Association 
of America has pubiished a Materials 
List for Use by Teachers of Modern 
Foreign Languages (70 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11; $.50). Don’t miss the 


section in the back entitled 


year, 


Sources.” 
The list itself gives detaiied informa- 
teaching 
Russian, 


materials for 


Italian, 


tion about 
French, 
and Spanish at all levels through ad- 


lo nar- 


German, 


vanced high school courses 
the 
specific 


row field, we selected a few 


titles and some useful ad- 


be of 
concerned with the 


dresses that should interest to 
teachers who are 
teaching of FRENCH and SPANISH at 
the LEVEI Some of 
these have been specifically endorsed 
by Eric Steel and Jennie Alessi, con- 
for Tue Insrrucror’s 
French-Spanish feature (se« 
at left 

Books on methods and courses 
of study: A Guide to the Teaching 
of French in the Elementary Schools, 
Grades 1-6, by Emilie M. White and 
Supt. of Documents, Wash- 
$.55 There is a 
comparable guide for Spanish. A First 
French Handbook for Teachers in 
Elementary Schools, by Kolbert 
Pittsburgh 


ELEMENTARY 


sultants 
column 


others 
ington 25, D.C 


and 
Goldby University of 
Press, Pittsburgh 13; $3.00 

ning Lessons for Teaching Spanish to 
Small Children, by Dept. of 
Foreign Languages, Central Michigan 
College, Mt. Pleasant, Mich.; $1.00 
French Phonetics, by Jeanne Varney 
Music Shop, 


Etnire 


Pleasants (Goldsmith's 
101 W. 42nd St., New York 
36). Teaching Spanish in the Grades, 
by Margit MacRae ( Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 7, Mass.; $4.50). Begin- 
ning Grade Three, by 
Modern Language Assn. ( Educational 
Pub. Co., Darien, 

$2.50; one 12” 33 
$5.00). Same type of material avail 
able for Spanish; also more advanced 
material. Berlitz French for Children 
and Berlitz Spanish for Children 
Grosset & Dunlap, Inc., New York 
10; $2.50 each Well-known ta 
augmented, told in French and Span- 


In m 


Joston 
French in 
Conn.; manual 


rpm_ record, 


les, 
ish with phonetic pronunciation and 
the English translation for every line. 

Instructional Guides: Refer- 
ences on Foreign Languages in the 
Elementary School, by Johnston and 
Remer (Circular 495, revised 
U.S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C.; , contains a list of 


instructional 


1959. 


free 


guides available from 


many school systems and universities 
in the U.S. 

Teaching aids: Send for the cat- 
the 
offer a 


including French and Spanish realia 


alogs of following companies, 


which variety of materials, 
Gessler Pub. Co., Hastings-on-Hudson, 
N.Y 


y 
songs, 


filmstrips, games, puppet plays, 
colored art reproductions 

Banks Upshaw & Co., Dallas 1, Texas 
games, dances, crossword 


Thrift 


songs, 


puzzles, maps, flags Press, 


really 


P.O. Box 85, Ithaca, N.Y. 
inexpensive books and realia). Easy- 
to-read-and-use bibliography: Mate- 
rials for Teaching Spanish in Elemen- 
High Schools, by 
Agnes Brady Prof. L. H. Turk, 
DePauw Univ., Greencastle, Ind.; 
$.25). Another source of French and 
Spanish song books is Mills Music, 
Inc., 1619 Broadway, New York 19 
Audio aids: 
sampling of the many good language 
on records. Listen and Learn 
Dept LAN, Dover Publica- 
York 10; 


tary and Junior 


These are just a 
series 
French 
tions, 920 Broadway, New 
$4.95 Children’s Language Course 
Spanish Music Center, 1291 Sixth 
Ave.. New York 19; $2.98 for an LP 
record of 15 text 
instruction book, children’s voices 
HRS Junior Language Course—French 
or Spanish (Ottenheimer Publishers, 
1805 Nelson Ave Baltimore, Md.; 
$4.95 for 2 LP records with booklet 
“French Without Toil 
Without Toil,” records and illustrated 
textbook; $57.00 for Assimil 
Method, French and European Publi- 
cations, Inc., 610 Fifth Ave., New 
York 20, N.Y 

TAPE RECORDINGS: Espanol Si Si 
Minnesota School of the Ain 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14; 
postage for 15 
For 


for in- 


lessons with and 


"and “Spanish 


course 


Uni- 


send blank tape and 
work sheets 
recordings in French, 
formation to EMC Recordings Corp., 
806 E. Seventh St., St. Paul 6, Minn 

For records of and 


dances, 


lessons and 


tape 


write 


music, songs, 
send for 
from the Children’s Musi 
Center, 5373 W. Pico Bilvd., 
Angeles 19 (Records Recommended 
Foreign Language Study) and 
from Folkways Records and Service 
Corp., 117 W. 46th St., New York 36 

Audio-visual aids: Many 
have films or filmstrips 


you may want to 
catalogs 


Los 


for 


com- 
panies now 
with sound for beginners in the vari- 
ous foreign languages. The following 
French for Eie- 
mentary Schools and Spanish for Ele- 
McGraw-Hill Book 

Set One in each 


are representative: 


mentary Schools 

Co., New York 36 
language consists of 6 color filmstrips 
with 3 12” recordings and a teacher's 
guide; $57.50. “The Gioria and David 
Series” Spanish (Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films, Inc., Wilmette, IIL; 
$175 for 14 color filmstrips and 14 
LP Teacher's Study 
Guide Through Pictures 
Educational Services, 1730 Eye St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C.) consists of 
workbooks For 
filmstrips, write to Gessler 


Hastings-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


records with 


Spanish 


filmstrips, records, 
French 


Pub. Co ’ 





Capitol Photo Service, Inc. 


Just what is the White House Conference? 


It is a citizens’ conference, called by the 
President of the United States every ten years, 
which attempts to reflect the desires and aspi- 
rations of the American people for the children 


and youth of this country. 


When were these conferences begun? 


This was the sixth conference. The first was 
called in 1909 by President Theodore Roosevelt, 
who actually sat down on Christmas Day, 1908, 


and wrote 200 invitations by hand. 


How was the 1960 Conference set up? 


On November 7, 


appointed a 92-membe1 


1958, President Eisenhower 
National Committee 
composed of leaders in education, health, social 
work, recreation, religion, and other fields re- 
lated to children and youth. 

President Eisenhower was Honorary Chair- 
man of this National Committee; the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Arthur S. 
Flemming, was Honorary Vice-Chairman, and 
Mrs. Rollin Brown of Los Angeles, who is past 
president of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, was the Chairman. 


What advance work, if any, was done for 
the Conference? 


A great deal. Millions of citizens, together 
with private and public agencies at local, state, 
preparatory 


the Conference, through sur- 


and national levels, developed 
groundwork for 
veys, studies, workshops, town meetings, and 
opinion polls. Also, four publications were pre- 
pared for the use of the participants. Every 
delegate was reminded to do his homework be- 


fore he arrived. 


Betty Noon reports on 


Adult and youth delegates at 
one of the 210 separate work- 
group sessions which met in 88 
buildings for three afternoons 
to discuss some phase of the 68 
conference topics. 


THE WHITE HOUS 
CONFERENCE 


Who attended the Conference? 


More than 7,000 people were invited. The 
delegates fell into four categories. 

1. Members of governor-appointed commit- 
tees from the 50 states, the District of Columbia, 
island territories, and the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico. 

2. Representatives from more than 500 lay 
and professional groups concerned with the 
physical, mental, and spiritual well-being of 
children and youth. 

3. More than 1,000 youth delegates. 

4. About 500 representatives from 73 foreign 
countries. 

In all, there were 7,602 working participants 
in the Conference. Men slightly outnumbered 
husband-wife, and 


women, and father-son, 


mother-daughter combinations were present. 


What kind of people came to the Conference? 


Most of them were specialists of one sort or 
another. Even the ones who called themselves 
plain housewives upon questioning turned out 
to be important civic leaders. Practically every- 
body was a somebody, but because of diversifi- 


cation the action of pressure groups was held 
to a minimum. 


What was the purpose of the Conference, spe- 
cifically? 


The theme adopted by the National Commit- 
tee was “To Promote Opportunities for Chii- 
dren and Youth to Realize Their Full Potential! 
for a Creative Life in Freedom and Dignity.” 
The answers to five basic questions were sought: 

1. What changes have taken place in home 
and community in the past decade? 

2. What has been the impact of 
changes? 

3. What will be tomorrow’s needs? 

4. How are we preparing today’s children for 


these 


tomorrow’s world? 

5. What new knowledge and what new pro- 
grams will be needed ? 

Sixty-eight problems relating to the theme 
were set up to enable the members to find an- 
swers to these five questions. 


Who paid for the Conference? 


A small appropriation was granted by Con- 
gress. It was (Continued on page 89) 
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Tool-Subject Devices 





PREPRIMARY 
ARITHMETIC 


Duplicate large numbers (as 
far as your group has learned 
4 to count) on heavy paper or 
thin cardboard. Cut numbers 
apart and put one or two sets 
in an envelope. As children 
leave school on the last day, 
send an envelope home with 
each and suggest they play 
with them once in a while. 


67 
A 














GRADE 2 





4IMOTS © 


\ 


LANGUAGE 


Make a set of twenty-one or 
more cards. Divide each card 
in half, sketch a picture on 
each half, write the word, 
and underline the sound in 
the word that you want to 
drill on. Each child takes 
five cards; the rest are face 
down on the table. Children 
play the game like dominoes, 
matching the underlined 








sounds. 


GRADE 4 
LANGUAGE 


The class is divided into two teams. 
er calls a word, each child tries to find it in his 
dictionary. The first child to find the word 
raises his hand. Then he tells the page number and 
reads the two guide words. His team scores a 
point for the correct page, and one for each guide 
word pronounced correctly. If a child is wrong, 
the opposite team can score by correcting the mis- 
takes. Mary Ann Marger 





GRADE 6 


SPELLING — 
CteLcwrxrdlt lat 


Put a group of sentences on 
the chalkboard, each contain- 
ing a wrong word. Children 
must find the wrong word and 
rewrite the sentence, putting 
in the correctly spelled 
right word. For example: 

The baby is asleep in the 
red. 

Billy gave his house some 
hay. 
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As the teach- 


GRADE 1 
SPELLING 


7 

Just before school closes, make a class chart of 
all the words the group can spell. List only those 
words that you feel the majority know. Then give 
the list to next year's teacher. This can be the 
basis for reviewing what the group knew this year, 
as well as a good jumping-off place for beginning 
next year's work. 


GRADE 3 
READING 


Spend some time reading 
about the flag and a few of 
the stories and poems about 
it. Let each child prepare 
Something to read to the rest 
of the group. If school is 
Still in session on Flag Day, 
perhaps one of the best read- 
ers can give his reading over 
the public-address system. 


GRADE 5 
ARITHMETIC 


Combine music with some 
arithmetic drill. Write 
notes on the chalkboard and 
give their count value. Use 
notes for arithmetic combina- 
tions. Esther Climo 





GRADES 7-8 
HANDWRITING 


Plan time for each child to 
make a sample of his best 
handwriting. Give all the 
Samples to next year's high- 
school English teacher. She 
can use them to compare how 
well the handwriting of the 
class stood up over the sum- 
mer. They may also help her 
to decide if there should be 
any special emphasis on hand- 
writing in the fall. 





THE 


PRINCIPALS’ 
ORUM 


Relieve Teachers from 
Some Non-Teaching Duties 


RICHARD C. KEY 


Principal, Washington School 
Santa Monica, California 


Do your teachers comment on the many 
non-teaching tasks they perform each day? 
Do they ever mention noon, lunch, and 
yard duties? They did in Santa Monica. 
As a result, the administration, with sup- 
port from the school board, investigated 
the problem. Today all noon supervision 
for teachers is eliminated. Our teachers 
now enjoy a duty-free lunch hour. 

The school board has 
authorized building prin- 
cipals to employ from 
three to five noon direc- 
tors—depending upon the 
enrollment of the school. 
The directors serve one 
hour each day at a good 
hourly rate of pay. Al- 
though many of the noon 
directors are parents in 
the district—and did offer 
their services gratis—all of 
them are paid employees. 
As regular employees, they must have a 
physical examination, chest X ray, and 
conform with other state and local regula- 
tions. As regular employees, they create 
fewer supervision problems. 

All noon directors are supplied with a 
handbook outlining their duties, the school 
rules, and these objectives for pupils. 

1. To observe simple courtesies while in 
the cafeteria. 

To practice good table manners. 

To eat a wholesome, well balanced 

meal. 

To leave one’s own immediate lunch 

area neat and clean. 

To get to one’s assigned play area 

quickly and quietly after lunch. 

To observe all safety rules. 

To observe specific area and game 

rules. 

8. To engage in wholesome recreation. 

The district is now well into the third 
year with this plan. It is such a successful 
pregram that most teachers would rather 
sacrifice a salary raise than eliminate it. 


“Leadership for Improving Instruc- 
tion,” the annual yearbook of the 
Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, is made up of 
contributions from more than 200 
persons representing a wide range 
of leadership positions. A copy may 
be secured from ASCD, National 
Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C., for $3.75. 


We Orient Our 
First-Grade Parents 


J. W. RICHARDSON 


Principal, Roosevelt School 
Nampa, idaho 


Every year, during the second or third 
week of school, our first-grade teachers 
send personalized invitations to the par- 
ents of their youngsters, inviting them to 
attend an orientation program. This pro- 
gram is designed to inform them about 
the year’s work of their children. Previous 
to these invitations, the newspaper has 
published a picture and news story. 

The program is two- 
fold. We meet as a group 
in the auditorium, where 
the parents and teachers 
hear experts in their field 
discuss such topics as class 
grouping, teacher and 
parental guidance, the 
various reading levels, 
the child’s place in our 
school, what is expected 
of parent and teacher, 
and pupil transportation 
problems. This phase of 
the program is followed by a short period 
for questions and answers. 

At the close of this part of our session, 
the moderator introduces the first-grade 
teachers, who then escort the parents of 
the children they teach to their respective 
classrooms, where the first-grade program 
is explained more in detail. Material that 
the children will use during the year is 
displayed. Parents are told how and why 
phonics are taught. The various reading 
levels are explained and there is a display 
of the many readers used in each level. 
The standard readiness test used to assist 
in level placement is displayed and ex- 
plained. 

This kind of program has been received 
with much enthusiasm by our school pa- 
trons. We feel that this set-up creates bet- 
ter public relations and parent-teacher 
and pupil understanding, and is worth all 
the time and effort expended to make it 
a part of our curriculum. We have found 
that a well informed public is usually a 
fair-minded public. 


Greeting the 
New Teacher 


BENJAMIN GISE 


Principal, Public School 77 
Brooklyn, New York 


Newly appointed teachers, and experi- 
enced teachers assigned to new schools, 
need a well intentioned, warm welcome as 
they assume their roles. A friendly, infor- 
mative note of greeting accomplishes won- 
ders for morale and a good beginning. In 
our school new teachers receive a letter 
that reads something like this. 

Dear Miss ' 

We, teachers and supervisors, welcome 
you to school. We hope your 
assignment to this school will be pleasant 
and professionally stimulating. 

You will be escorted through our build- 
ing, particularly to see our special rooms 
and equipment. You will visit classes of 
other teachers to observe some of our ar- 
rangements and routines. Your neighbor, 
Miss , will be happy to aid 
you, and the principal’s office will have 
an “open door” for counsel and advice. 

We have found these pointers to be ef- 
fective for us. They are meant to reassure 
and guide you as you start the year. 

1. Study the records of your pupils. You 
may need to adapt your plans to fit in- 
dividual, group, and class needs. 

2. Progress slowly. Do not attempt to 
master immediately all phases of your 
work. Neither should you expect your 
pupils to grasp at once the many fine 
things you have in store for them. 

3. Establish simple, definite rovtines in 
the classroom. Give proper respect to 
time-honored customs of the school and 
community. Refrain from introducing 
drastic changes. 

4. Be prepared for disappointments—as 
well as many happy moments. 

5. Count patience as one of your traits. 
To patience, add sincerity of purpose 
and a professional viewpoint—and your 
start will be auspicious. 

Sincerely yours, 
Welcoming Committee 





Principals are urged to contribute to this page. For each item (400 
words or less) used, The INSTRUCTOR will pay $10.00 plus a year's sub 
scription. Address: Principals’ Forum, The INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y 
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For Primary Scientists 


W HICH way?" is a question often asked of us all. To tell a child 

that something is north or east of his home or school often 
means nothing. Directions, and ways of telling direction, can be 
taught easily to young children, however. Then it is both easy and 
fun to orient themselves or to find their way to new places. 


One of the first steps in orienting a 
child is to make him aware of his direc- 
tion. To do this, use the sun, the stars, 
and a compass. Since a compass is tangi- 
ble, and can be constructed easily, be- 
gin with it. 

Get a strong bar magnet or an equally 
good horseshoe magnet. Every eclemen- 
tary classroom should have at least one, 
but you can borrow one if you have none, 
Provide each child with two sewing 
needles, a cork, and a gelatin capsule. 
Capsules can be purchased in quantity 
for a few cents at most drugstores. Let 
each child hold a needle in his fingers as 
shown, and stroke the needle from point 
to eye, using only one pole of the magnet. 
Each time he strokes the needle, he 
should raise the magnet from the needle 
at the end of the stroke, then bring it 
back to the point of the needle, and 
stroke again. Each child should stroke 
his needle about twenty times. 

To attach the needle to the gelatin 
capsule, put a small drop of household 
cement at one end of the capsule and 
press this against the middle of the 
needle. Blow gently while holding the 
needle in place to dry the cement. Stick 
the second needle into the end of the 
cork and stand it upright. Set the gela- 
tin capsule holding the magnetized nee- 
die on the vertical needle. It will swing 
freely to make a satisfactory compass. 

If the half of the capsule holding the 
magnetized needle tilts to one side, you 
can easily make it remain upright. Sep- 
arate the capsule, and touch the rounded 
end of the bottom half with the pointed 
end of a pin which has been heated in 
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THE COMPASS 


the flame of a candle. Hold the hot pin 
with pliers. This melts the gelatin around 
the vertical needle, and adjusts the 
balance of the capsule. Reassemble the 
capsule, and stick the vertical needle in- 
to a cork. The compass should swing 
freely on its axis. 

When each child has made a compass, 
let him take it outside on the playground 
or in the gym, or in some room where 
metal furniture does not deflect the com- 
pass. Do the needles of all the compasses 
seem to point in the same direction? 
(Whether an eye or a sharp tip points 
north depends upon how the needle was 
stroked.) When the children know which 
end of their compass is pointing north, 
let each put a spot of red nail polish on 
the needle to mark the “north-pointing 
end.” 

After the children have marked their 
compasses, let them label the walls of the 
room with the appropriate letters. N, 
FE’, W, and S, If a compass shows that one 
end of the hall is toward the south, put 
an § at that end of the hall. Let the 
children identify as many directions in 
the school building as they can by means 
of their compasses. 

To use the compasses outdoors where 
wind and weather might buffet them. 
glue the cork to the inside of a peanut 
butter jar top. It may be best to use just 
the cardboard liner from the top, since 
the metal cap may become magnetized 
and cause an error in reading the com- 
pass. With the jar inverted, and the cork 
and cardboard glued firmly in place, the 
child has a weatherproof compass that 
he can carry to and (Continued on page 91) 





VERNE N. ROCKCASTLE 
PROFESSOR OF SCIENCE EDUCATION 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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To magnetize the needle, stroke 
it one way only, using one pole 
of a bar magnet. 


Gluing compass inside a jar pro- 
tects it from wind and weather. 





For Junior Scientists 


Fter children have become familiar with compass direc- 
tions, and after having drawn crude maps of the school- 
room, home, and the route to school, they are ready to learn 
more about how real maps are made, and what maps can tell 
us. Making maps by triangulation and learning about contour 
lines are both valuable activities for junior scientists. 


TRIANGULATION 


To map by triangulation, take a card table, 
a large sheet of white paper, two pins, a ruler, 
and a yardstick out on the school lawn. Fasten 
the paper to the top of the card table. Rotate 
the table until one edge of the paper points 
north. (You can use any compass or make one 
like those described on the preceding page to 
orient the paper.) Put an arrow on the paper 
showing that it is pointing north. While you 
make the map, you should keep the paper point- 
ing north. 

The paper represents the area you are about 
to map. Put a pin in the paper where you think 
you and the table are. If the table is going to be 
in the center of the area you will map, place 
the pin in the center. The pin represents the 
the position of the card table on the map you 
are about to draw. 

Lay a ruler on the paper, with one edge 
touching the pin. Sight along that edge of the 
ruler toward some major object on the school 
lawn. It may be a tree, a flagpole, the corner of 
a building, or a hydrant. When the edge of the 
ruler that touches the pin is also lined up with 
the object, draw a pencil line along that edge 
and label it “flagpole,” or “elm tree,” or “gate,” 
according to where it points. Now let each of 
several children select another object, sight on 
it, and draw a line that points to the object. 
Label each line. 


These children are sighting objects from Clara's desk. 


With the yardstick, measure off 
fifty feet away from the card table 
to a second table position. Carry 
the table to this second position 
and turn it so the paper points 
the same way it did before. If the 
paper pointed north before, be 
sure that it points north again. 
Put a second pin in the paper 
five inches (one inch on the pa- 
per will represent ten feet on the 
ground) from the first pin, but 
in the direction in which you 
moved the table. This second pin 
represents the new position of the 
table on the map which you are drawing. 

Use a ruler against this second pin to draw 
sight lines to the same objects that you did at 
the first table position. Label each of the lines. 
Suppose you had a line from pin #1 to an elm 
tree, and a line from pin #2 to the same elm 
tree. Where these lines intersect on your paper 
is the position of the elm tree on your map. You 
sighted on the tree from two different positions 
of the card table. These two lines were the sides 
of a triangle and the distance between the table 
positions was the third side. You located the 
tree by triangulation. Continue finding the oth- 
er major features of your map by this method. 

After a few important objects have been lo- 
cated by triangulation, other lesser details can 
be sketched in. The scale of the map should be 














Pin #1 represents the first posi- 
tion of the table. Lines of sight are 
drawn from this point. 














When the table is moved, second 
lines of sight are drawn, 


indicated near one margin. If you moved the 
table fifty feet to its second position, and put 
the second pin five inches from the first, then 
fifty feet would be represented by five inches on 
the map. If you moved the table one hundred 
feet, but put the second pin only five inches 
from the first, then one inch on the map would 
represent twenty feet on the ground. Do you 
see how you can use any scale convenient to 
the size of the paper and the distance you wish 
to move the table? 

In scaling off distances on your map, you may 
wish to use a metric ruler. Its division in tenths 
instead of twelfths and eighths may make it 
easier for children to work with. Of course, 
they can use centimeters instead of inches on 
any map. 


CONTOUR LINES 


When children have thus familiarized them- 
selves with the rudiments of map making, they 
may wish to learn how to interpret fine maps 
such as topographic maps. United States Geo- 
logical Survey maps (U.S.G.S. sheets, as they 
are popularly called) are some of the most care- 
fully prepared and detailed maps that you can 
buy. They are available at many large station- 
ery stores, or you can buy them from the U.S. 
Geological Survey, Washington 25, D.C. 

The topography on U.S.G:S. sheets is shown 
by a series of brown lines called contour lines. 

Every fifth line is heavy and represents a fixed 
elevation above sea level. To junior scientists 
these may be just so many squiggles, but you 
can give real meaning to them by constructing 
a three-dimensional map from a U.S.G.S. map 
of your area. 

Lay the map over a sheet of corrugated card- 
board. Use a pin to prick through the map in- 
to the cardboard. Start with one of the heavy 
brown contours, and prick holes in it at inter- 
vals of about a half inch. When you have fol- 
lowed the line completely around the map, re- 
move the map and then cut out the piece of 
cardboard indicated by the pricks. This repre- 
sents a slice of land outlined by the contour. 

Lay the map on a fresh sheet of cardboard, 
prick around the next heavy line, and cut it out 
of the cardboard, If that slice is larger than the 
first one, put it under the first. If it is smaller, 
put it on top. Cut out several of these slices, 
piling them on top of one another until you be- 
gin to see the hills and valleys take shape. Can 
you see that the land is steep where the con- 
tours are closest together on the map, and that 
the slopes are gentle where the contours are far 
apart? 

After you and your class have built up a card- 
board model of the land around the school or 
town, the children can (Continued on page 87) 





Then they will move to Dick's desk and sight again. 
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EXCEPTI 


ONAL 


REN 


Slow Children 


tt children need a chance to per- 
A form in public; being “on the 
stage” or “in a play” is a vital part of 
their development This is especially 
true of slow learners because they have 
fewer chances to prove themselves 

For a group of children, all age 15 
with reading levels of primer through 
second grade, I developed the follow- 
ing set of verses. It was found that nor- 
mal children in kindergarten and first 
grade could enjoy the same playlet. 

A play with dialogue is beyond the 
reach of ver It took 
my pupils a full month to learn the lit- 
tle rhymes and say But 
their interest and the ultimate 
sense of fulfillment more than justified 


the efforts of all of us. 


retarded ( hildren 


them on cue. 


abidins 


ADELE R. ARNOLD 


for the past 10 years a teacher of 
mentally retarded children 


I am Tommy Toothbrush 
I keep your teeth from black decay. 
I chase the yellow all away. 
So use me every night and day 


I am Patsy Posture. 
See how tall and straight I walk 
How straight I sit is all the talk 
At standing straight I never balk 
I am Willy Water 
Clean face and hands I have all day 
I also chase the germs away. 
Please use me after work and play 
I am Peter Pep. 
Come all and let us have some fun 
We hop and skip and jump and run 
Let’s laugh and play in outdoor sun 
I am Sleepy Sandman. 
Your friend I am. I’m not a pest. 
I help you get a lot of rest. 
Nine hours you need to feel your best 


eed to Earn Audience Approval 


I am Betty Bathtub. 
Two baths a week is right for you. 
No need to scrub until you’re blue, 
But neat and clean you'll be, ‘tis true. 


I am Mary Milk. 
I make your teeth and bones so strong 
If you drink me, you will not be wrong 
You'll always feel like singing a song. 
I am Andy Apple. 
I arm a fruit as well you know. 
I make you strong and help you grow 
Eat lots of me so cheeks will glow. 


I am Carol Carrot. 
I am your friend you will agree. 
I’m good for eyes. I help you see. 
Both raw and cooked. eat lots of me 
I am Victor Vitamin. 
In many kinds of food [ live. 
Good health to boys and girls I give. 
I’m good for you, I’m positive. 


We dressed the show by using cartoon placards, each one ani- 


mating the character portrayed. Each placard, in brilliant colors, 
was hung around the child’s neck with a string. The cartoon idea 
might be adapted to puppets. [See wire dolls on this page.—Ed.] 


lasily Bent Wire 


ZULA MEERS KNIGHT 


Whiteface, 


Teacher, Whiteface School, Texas 


os LATED wire, or any small wrapping wire 
such as comes 
used 


around newspapers, can be 


the way pipe cleaners have long been used 


to create basic figures that can be posed in a 


variety of ways and dressed in a variety of ways 


In addition to the wire, you need scissors, sticky 


tape, and crepe paper in all colors cut into 1! 
trips, or pieces of cloth, felt, and cardboard 
For 
ind perhaps a stapler 

I usually arouse the pupils’ interest by showing 
them a length of Then 
| quickly bend the wire into a finished doll 


own use, have wire clippers on hand 


youl 


wire—about 2%’ long 


WE'D like to recommend two books that have come 
to our attention in recent months. Both are offered for 
parents but will help teachers also. 

A Speech Readiness Guide—For Parents of Severe- 
ly Retarded Children, by Naomi H. Chamberlain and 
others {Olnay Books, P.O. Box 3125, Rochester 14, N.Y.; 
$1.50). Very well organized and usabie. 

The Mentally Retarded Child at Home—a manual 
for parents, by Laura L. Dittmann, who is with the U.S. 
Children's Bureau (order from the Supt. of Documents, 
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ready to dress. With practice, this takes about 
half a minute. The first three essential steps 
Then make a 
twist at the waist and shape the feet. 

Next, I pass out wire lengths and let the 
children make dolls. I see that each child has 


are shown in the diagrams. 


flesh-colored crepe-paper strips. 

rhen I show them how to wrap the wire with 
the strips. One should start by overlapping the 
the head 
Then, overlapping for a smooth effect, come 


paper at one foot, working up to 


back down the body, and complete the other 
leg. Tie, tape, or staple the paper at this foot 


U.S. Govt. Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C.; $.35). 
Very readable and helpful information about slow chil- 
dren of preschool and early school age. 


The Pointer, a periodical for teachers of educable 
mentally retarded children, is getting into its stride. 
You will, no doubt, feel that the three issues (mimeo 
graphed) are well worth the $2.00 yearly subscription 
price. Order from the editor, Carolyn Dobbs, 1714 
Francisco St., Berkeley 3, Calif. 


Always paper 
is being tightened with the other hand. Keep 
the paper pulled toward the ending point, twist- 


twist the frame while the crepe 


ing the frame—not the paper. 
After a doll’s “skin” 
be drawn or pasted in place. Some children pre- 


is on, facial features can 


fer to draw a face separately and paste it on 
the head. Clothing can be made of crepe paper 
or other materials. Boys like to make cowboys 
In addition to making the dolls for their own 
sakes, there are many uses to which they can be 
put. They may serve as puppets and can be 
placed in dioramas and other 3-D displays 
Furthermore, since these dolls are only slightly 
i-dimensional, they are very satisfactory for 
bulletin-board and poster uses. We have em- 
ployed them when we were studying seasonal 
dress, community helpers, hobbies, and so on. 








Let’s build a house in the jold ap- ple 
le?s get some nails, 
let’s have some win - dows and ° Let’s have the door o - pened 


let’s build some chairs 


Words and music by 
let’s build our tree house to - ETHEL K. LACEY 


Pump -ing, pump - ing, 


pumping, pumping, jlis-ten to the 





Pow 


Words and music by 
MARTHA V. BINDE 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 


Arithmetic 

HERBERT F. SPITZER 
Professor of Education, 
and Director, Univer- 
sity Elementary School, 
State University of 
lows, lowe City 


ANSWERS QUESTIONS ON 


ARITHMETIC 


What are some means of providing variety in the study pro- 
cedures used in learning the basic addition facts? 


Art 

IVAN &. JOHNSON 
Professor and Head, 
Department of 

Arts Education 

Florida State University, 
Tallehassee 


put together, how many are there?” are very good 
ways to present addition. Such questions are not 
put in books because of the reading difficulty in- 
volved, but teachers can present them orally. 
Some teachers vary even the presentation of 


This question probably results from the almost 
exclusive use of the all-number way of presenting 
addition questions and facts in textbook and 
teacher-made materials. 


3 3 3+ 2 


Language Arts 
GERTRUDE A. BOYD 
Associate Professor 
of Education, Arizona 


+2 + 
The study of such materials can quickly become 
uninteresting to pupils. The algorism is only one 
of several good ways to present addition learning 
situations. Such word questions as “Three with 2 
equals what number?” and “When 3 and 2 are 


these questions by using a tape recorder. In pre- 
paring this tape, it is a good plan to record the 
question, pause, and then give the answer. Pupils 
are to try to think the answer before the teacher 
gives the answer on the tape. When pupils be- 
come fairly proficient in writing, they can try 
writing the answer before it is given on the tape. 


State University, Tempe 


ART 


To what extent do you believe that the visual aspects of a 
classroom reveal the kind of program for learning that the 
teacher provides for his class? 


Music 

BEATRICE KRONE 
Teacher, Idyllwild 
School of Music, 
idyliwild, California 


Reading 

RUTH STRANG 

Professor of Education 
and Head of Reading 
Center, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 
New York 


Science 

GLENN O, BLOUGH 
Associate Professor of 
Education, University 

ot Marylend, College Park 


To evaluate a school program, one must make 
judgments based on many factors over a period of 
time in any classroom, not on visual aspects alone. 
When good teaching has been going on, you are 
apt to see a lively, stimulating bulletin- board, 
which seems to be the result of teacher and pupils 
planning and constructing together. The organiza- 
tion of equipment will appear to be planned by 
the pupils and the teacher for effective learning. 
There will be a feeling of responsible freedom in 
that things are orderly because the class, as a 
group, feels responsible for its order; no nagging 
or urging seems to be coming from the teacher. An 
aesthetic awareness will be evident in color 


LANGUAGE ARTS 


How can I stimulate children to speak before a group? 


Children are more apt to respond in spontane- 
ous discussion in a tension-free atmosphere. A 
relaxed teacher and an informal seating arrange- 
ment will aid in promoting individual and group 
participation, 

Definite instruction in the effective use of speech 
might well begin in kindergarten. Throughout the 
child’s school life, many opportunities should be 
provided for sharing, discussing, and reporting. 
Among the possibilities for developing oral expres- 
sion are: using the telephone, giving directions, 
making announcements, telling stories, describing 
an object or person. For older children, imaginary 
conversations among historical and fictional char- 


choices, ways of organizing materials, and display- 
ing children’s work. 

On the other hand, you have probably observed 
rooms where notices or visual material, months 
old and dusty; were on the bulletin board. Other 
rooms seem to serve as a hothouse for the teach- 
er’s plants. Some classrooms are caverns of dark- 
ness because the windowpanes are covered with 
visual material. 

Visually exciting rooms seem to be found where 
there is a lively, dynamic teacher. It is not a mat- 
ter of quantity, but of quality in the selection and 
utilization of visual elements that makes a class- 
room attractive. 


acters offer good possibilities for encouraging so- 
cialized speech. 

Specific criteria for evaluation of speech ac- 
tivities might center around (1) the material—in- 
teresting, appropriate, well organized; (2) delivery 

easy, natural, effective; (3) voice—adequate as 
to volume, pitch, quality; (4) language—colorful, 
interesting, suitable. 

The extensive reports from countless commenta- 
tors over the air indicate that conversation and 
discussion are supplanting the many written re- 
ports. This trend indicates that the development 
of effective oral expression will continue to be- 
come a greater challenge to every teacher. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Soe many children come to school feeling quite cynical about 
the possibility of defeating such enemies as communism and 
crime without bloodshed. How can social-studies teaching 
correct such attitudes? 


Social Studies 
RALPH C. PRESTON 


Professor of Education, 
University of Pennsylvania, 


Philadelphia 


é 


These specialists will give you direct answers to 
specific questions without charge. (Requests of a 
general nature, such as setting up a curriculum and 
supplying material for a talk or a paper, are not 
2 part of this service.) Address your letter to the 
proper counselor, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y., and enclose 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
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The teacher should play an important role in 
helping children to withstand the impulse to be 
cynical. First of all, he must not himself become 
a defeatist, as I fear so many have. The best ap- 
proach is to make references to certain established 
facts about society whenever they can be appro- 
priately brought to the children’s attention. For 
example, children should know that the police sys- 
tem, the law courts, our government, the United 
Nations, and other social institutions are the in- 
ventions of man, just as machines and gadgets are 
the invention of man. We should give illustrations 
of how social inventions (such as choosing lead- 
ers) have been improved upon as have mechanical 
inventions (for example, the spinning wheel). 
When developing units which deal with primitive 


peoples, such as the Eskimos, bring out the fact 
that cooperative behavior is “natural.” Then call 
attention to man’s accomplishments through such 
voluntary cooperative endeavors as _ harvesting 
crops, building homes and factories, exploring, 
carrying out religious and education work, and 
doing research. 

Bring up the point that anthropologists have 
found that warfare was unknown during the New 
Stone Age. 

It is desirable to keep instruction on the ob- 
jective and positive side. It is doubtful whether 
preaching or moralizing contributes to the chil- 
dren’s ability to rethink points of view which they 
have absorbed without reflection from adult con- 
versation, television, and other sources. 

~ 





. Road Runner- 
44 Comic of 
the Desert 


CARRIE ESTHER HAMMIL 


4 ye road runner of the Southwest has many names, It is called chapar- 
ral bird, ground cuckoo, lizard bird, snake killer, and paisano |pie- 
saw-no], meaning “fellow countryman,” by desert dwellers. Mexicans 
call him corre-camio, meaning “runs the road.” 

The road runner has long legs, a slim body, a crested head, and a long 
tail that gives it an over-all length of about twenty-four inches. When 
the bird skitters along the road, its head is thrust forward on a long neck 
as if to pull the bird even faster, and its short wings are outspread. When 
the road runner skids to a stop, the long tail seems to act as a brake as 
it snaps upward over its back. The bird listens, and peers quickly from 
side to side. Satisfied there is no danger, it streaks off again. Its quick 
starts and stops remind one of a hot-rodder. The road runner loves to 
chase cars, horses, or anything that moves rapidly, and his speed has been 
clocked at twenty-six miles an hour. 

The antics of the road runner make him popular with most people, but 
some hunters would willingly eliminate him because of his reputation for 
eating quail. Actually, a road runner likes to follow quail because of th 
grasshoppers, crickets, and beetles that they scare up. The quail hardly 
seem to notice him as he darts after the insects. He will also follow a plow 
in search of food. Road runners have been observed following men who 
singe the spines off prickly pears so cattle can graze the fields. As the 
birds peck out the roasted worms from the cactus pads, one wonders if 


FACTUAL STORIES 


they will ever like raw ones again! 
The road runner does not fly to any real extent. He can glide down- 
hill quite a way, but his flights are mostly little more than exaggerated 


leaps upward as he gets into a low mesquite 


(Continued on page 60) 


Let’s Talk about Snakes 


ETHEL MAY TAYLOR 


S MEMBERS of the reptile family, snakes 

have no fis, but many can swim; without 
legs they move rapidly; without feet or claws 
they climb trees; without hands they can dig 
into the earth. They sleep without eyelids to 
close; detect sound without complete ears; eat 
animals larger than themselves; and are among 
the cleanest of animals although they live in or 
on the ground. 

The next time you see a snake, look at it care- 
fully, instead of screaming and running away. 
If it is in a cage or held in your hand, you can 
see it better. Notice how it is covered with 
different-shaped scales varying in size, fitting 
neatly into each other, and making lovely pat- 
terns. See how the scales on the underside are 
lighter in color than those on the back. Al- 
though narrower, they are long enough to meet 
the scales on each side. These scales, called 
“scutes,” are loose and slightly overlapped on 
the lower or “tail” edge. Gently slip your finger 
under this loose edge, and lift it. 

How does the snake move? The snake has a 
very long backbone, and many ribs, with a scute 
at the end of each rib. He “walks” on the edges 
of the scutes. The scutes on one part of the 
body hold fast while those on another part move 


forward. Naturally, it is easier for a snake to 
crawl on a rough surface than a smooth one. 
Likewise, a snake has difficulty crawling in loose 
sand that slips under his scutes just as it does 
under your shoes when you walk in it. This is 
why the sidewinder, the common desert rattler, 
moves from side to side, instead of moving 
ahead. No snake, however, crawls in a straight 
line. All increase their speed by wiggling. They 
use the strong body muscles, and to some extent 
the ends of the ribs, to help them crawl. The 
movement helps snakes climb trees, walls, or 
any rough surface. 

How do snakes swim? The snake uses these 
same body movements “to crawl” through the 
water, with speed and grace. Snakes do not need 
to learn how to swim. 

How do they bury themselves in the earth? 
They push their noses down, and crawl in. Their 
eyes are covered with a hard, transparent ma- 
terial (not eyelids), which protects them from 
dirt and other injury. 

How does a snake hear? It has no complete 
ears, as such, but if you tap the surface on 
which it is lying, you will see a slender forked 
tongue dart out. A snake hears by feeling, just 
as deaf people do. This tongue, which many 


people mistakenly think is a dangerous fang, is 
an important organ. Gently open a snake's 
mouth with a blunt pencil or small stick, and 
you will see that the tongue fits neatly into a sac 
or sheath in the center of the lower jaw. This 
sheath has many nerve ends that help the snake 
“smell” or locate his food. 

How does a snake see? Since the land snake's 
eyes are on the sides of its head, it cannot see 
straight ahead. It uses its tongue as its “seeing- 
feeling” organ. When a snake starts to crawl, it 
flicks its tongue constantly. Place your hand or 
another object in its path, and it will immedi- 
ately change direction. 

How does,a snake eat? It is not easy to see a 
snake eat because it will seldom do so when peo- 
ple are around, unless it is quite tame. A snake 
can swallow things larger than itself because its 
upper jaws unhinge or disjoint at the back, and 
the muscle holding the jaws will stretch. The 
lower jaw is hinged in front, and will stretch 
apart, thus making a big mouth. 

Snakes have small sharp teeth—usually four 
rows in the upper jaw, and two in the lower. 
They curve inward toward the throat. Once a 
snake grasps a small animal, it cannot get away. 
The more it struggles, (Continued on page 87 
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A New Technique? Our Experiment with 


Projected Reading 


N OUR modern age, children are exposed to television, movies, and 
I colored slides long before they enter school. These experiences 
command high attention and generally occur in enjoyable settings 
Perhaps, too, the semidarke ned room may facilitate a certain em- 
pathy with the events on the screen, fostering precise attention and 
enthusiastx response Not only is a certain amount of information 
wcquired, but also a strongly favorable attitude develops toward 
slides and motion pictures 

Is there some way in which these positive instruc tional tiements 
of audio-visual experiences can be incorporated into a first-grade 
reading program? 

In the Special Education Department of the Salem, Oregon, 
schools we were keenly interested in the work Glenn McCracken did 
in projected reading at New Castle, Pennsylvania, in which he « api- 
talized on the audio-visual orientation of today’s children; and we 
decided to do some experimenting ourselves. We began by using the 
method in remedial reading, and its merits were completely convinc- 
ing: next we tried it in one first grade, then in eighteen, and the re- 
sults indicate that it has genuine value and that there is a vast field 


for further exploration 


FIRST, let us examine projected reading in the classroom. The 
classroom must be properly darkened and each teacher should have 
an opaque projector of recent manulacture—some of the older pro- 
jectors are very noisy. Slides may be used, but most of our teachers 


prefer the opaque projector because ol its versatility. A rubber- 
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A. WESTON NIEMELA 


Director, Special Education and Guidance 
Public Schools, Salem, Oregon 


tipped pointer is used by both teacher and children to point out 
specific words on the screen and, in appropriate degree, to empha- 
size the left-to-right movement of reading. The regular first-grade 
textbooks are used with their accompanying workbooks, and supple- 
mentary textbooks and library books are used throughout the year 
to help provide for individual differences. 

At the beginning of a lesson, all the usual methods of introduc- 
ing new words, inciting interest, and so on, are used. The first page 
of the lesson is projected on the screen (a child usually operates 
the projector) and a lively discussion ensues regarding the events 
portrayed in the picture; thus the new words are correlated with 
the action in the picture. Each child has a turn to read, which he 
may do from his seat, since the image is large. Or he may be asked 
to come to the screen to read a sentence, or to point out some new 
word or words. Alter the page is read by sentences the entire page 
is read by a child who has good expression, the kind of expression 
which establishes a good auditory image. At the end of the lesson 
the entire story for the day is read by one of the children who reads 
partic ularly well. In the afternoon the children reread the stor 
silently from their books; and the teacher moves about the room 
helping the children with words they do not remember. 

The opaque projector is also a genuine aid in initial explanations 
of the workbook lesson, which is presented to the entire class as a 
group, with the teacher free to move among the children, assisting 
them whenever they need instruction. Used in this manner, work- 
books assume a positionf high interest and direct learning value: 

the method is particularly effective 
in assisting children who cannot 
work well independently. 

The writing lesson may also be 
projected for the group, with the 
teacher again free to move about the 
room, giving individual instruction 
as it is needed. Since the writing is 
done under close immediate instruc- 
tion, children are highly motivated 
to learn to write correctly, and in 
writing as well as in the workbook 
lesson, the teacher is fully aware of 
the difficulty of the materials and 
the progress of each child and gives 
individual help to each child as he 
requires it. There is no loss of inter- 
est between meeting a broblem and 
receiving assistance in solving it. 

One question which naturally 
arises is that of providing for indi- 
vidual differences. Grouping of 
various sorts—by interest, by activi- 
ty, and to a degree by achievement 
level—usually starts about the be- 
ginning of the first reader, with a 
certain amount of individual ad- 
justment in materials prior to that 
time. However, even the very slow- 
learning children will participate in 
the screen reading throughout the 
year;they (Continued on page 92) 





HADOW puppetry, that most mysterious and fascinating form 
S of the puppeteer’s art, lends itself particularly well to class- 
room use. Essentials are few—a translucent screen, some cutout 
figures, and a strong light. 

The screen is easily made from bleached muslin or other thin 
cotton fabric, nailed or glued to a wooden frame. Two and one 
half feet by four feet is a good size. Bring the cloth around the 
edges, and fasten it on the back side. Then dampen it to cause 
shrinkage and eliminate wrinkles. The screen must be raised 
above the operators’ heads, and should lean slightly forward at 


Music, sound effects, and simple scenery (tucked into the 
frame on the operators’ side) will add reality to the play. A very 
effective combination is black scenery and colored puppets, or 
the reverse. 

Older children are able to handle both puppets and dialogue. 
Younger ones will find puppet manipulation a job in itself, 
though they will enjoy occasional participation in the dialogue. 
In “The Musicians of Bremen” the operators might sing the 
animals’ marching song each time it occurs, while a narrator or 
choral group carries the rest of the story. 


the top. Hang or prop it between two chairs 
placed on a table, and use an old sheet or other 
material to mask everything below the screen 
Stand cardboard pieces on the chairs to mask 
offside action. Screen and side pieces may be 
placed directly on the table, but this is less satis- 
factory as the operators will then have to sit 
on the floor. 

Cut the puppets from cardboard or any stiff 
material. Introduce color by pasting construc- 
tion or tissue paper over a cardboard outline. 
[he puppets may be rigid or have movable 
parts. In “The Musicians of Bremen” the don- 
key might kick his hind legs, the dog nod his 
head, and the cat wag her tail. 

Plan the puppets carefully on paper. Let us 
First, 
Then add a rounded 


«plan a cat with moving tail and legs. 
draw the entire side view. 
extension on the body end of tail and legs. 
race all parts (body with head, extended tail, 

extended legs) onto cardboard. Cut out and 

assemble by overlapping extensions of tail and 
legs against body and securing loosely with pa- 
per fasteners. Now you will need two controls, 


body and tail. The legs will 


swing freely for additional action 


or handles, for 


Heavy wire makes a good control. Cut a 
length long enough so that the operator’s hand 
will not be visible Attach it to the puppet by 
bending one end around the prongs of a paper 
Attach tail 


control in same fashion. A loop on the free end 


fastener inserted through the body 


of a control will offer a safe grip for small 
hands. 

Lighting should come from above and slightly 
behind the operators’ heads. A floodlight, a 
spotlight, or camera projector placed on a lad- 
der or shelf will do the job nicely 


are also satisfactory. Colored cellophane across 


Floor lamps 


the light sources gives extra interest to screen. 


DRAMATICS 


The Musicians 
of Bremen 


as dramatized by shadow puppets 


VENIETA M. CHURCHILL 


The action of the puppets is progressive, going 
from left to right. Properties may be added as neéd- 


ed, For live 


on stage before action begin 


presentation, properties must be placed 


Slow, plodding music is heard as Donkey pulls 
heavy cart along 
him, whip in hand. Donkey walks slower and slower; 
Farmer uses whip. At last donkey stops completely 
and hangs head. 

NARRATOR (above musical background 
There once was a donkey with long fuzzy ears, 


country road. Farmer walks behind 


Who went to the mill with his master for years. 
But— when he was old and stiff and slow, 
His master said, “Old Boy, you must go.” 

Farmer. points down road. Then unhitches wagon 
and pulls it away himself. Donkey trudges down the 
road alone. 

So, off down the road went Donkey Gray 
No home of his own; no place to stay. 


“Gee whiz!” he thought. “Now what shall I do? 
I am in a terrible stew. 
(Music fades.) 
“Still, somewhere there must be a job for me 
With all of my talent and ability, 
I know!” he said. “With my wonderful voice 
I'll be a musician. Bremen Town is my choice.” 
Then, happy and carefree, he trotted along 
On the way to Bremen, singing his song. 
ponkey (walks along singing to the tune of “Old 
MacDonald Had a Farm” 
I shall sing in Bremen Town, rooty tooty toot! 
I shall sing in Bremen Town, rooty tooty toot! 
With a hee-haw here, and a hee-haw there, 
And a hee-haw, hee-haw, hee-haw everywhere, 
I shall sing in Bremen Town, rooty tooty toot! 
NARRATOR 
Soon he came upon an old hound 
Weeping large tears as he lay on the ground. 
Continued on page 56) 


This version was given at the Children’s Theater of Sacramento, 
California, by the Capitol Puppeteers 


a 
™ 
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LODESTONE and 
RELATIVES 


The Magnet Family 


OUR second grade had been learning 
about magnets—-the different kinds 
what they do—and how they help us. 
Acs a culmination, we planned a magnet 
show. The show was in the form of a 
prete nd radio or TV broadcast. 





ANNOUNCER—Good  after- 
noon, friends. This is station E.P.S. 
f Ore land, Each 
veek at this time we are happy to 
ram by the Fun with 
Club. Today the Second 
Grade of the Enfield School will 


present a discussion and demonstra- 


RADIO 
Pe nnsy Ilvania, 


present a pro 


science 


tion about magnets. Their own an- 
nouncer will introduce the parts of 
heir program. 

ANNOUNCER— Today we are going 
to tell you about something that has 
no fingers—yet it can pick things up. 
It cannot think 


certain things and will not pick up 


yet it will pick up 
other things. It never makes a mis- 
take. This “ 
Our panel is made up of ten pe yple 
She introduces the 


something” is a magnet. 


from Room 20 


ten bane! members, who are seated 


at a long table.) Evi 


first. He will tell us how the magnet 


will speak 


got its name. 

ERIC Many, 
many years ago there was a shep- 
herd boy by the name of Magnus. 
One day, as Magnus was watching 


tells one version) 


his sheep, he set his stick upon a 
rock. The stick had an iron tip. 
When he tried to pi k up his stick, 
the iron tip stuck fast to the rock. 
He had to pull to get it free of the 
rock. Magnus told his friends about 
it. They called the rock a magnet in 
his honor. 

ANNOUNCER—Jim will tell us about 
different kinds of magnets. 

jim—The rock Eric told 
you about is lodestone. It is a kind 
netic rock that is dark brown 


whi h 


ol ma 
in color. It is the only natural mag- 
net that the earth. 
‘I hen we have a U-shaped magnet, 


comes from 
a horseshoe magnet, and a bar mag- 
net. These 
iron or steel 
these different magnets. 

sauce (holding up lodestone)— 
This is lodestone. It comes from the 
earth. The word lodestone 
“lead stone.” (He holds up an ex- 
ample of a U- haped 


horseshoe magnet, and a bar mag- 


magnets are made of 


Bruce will show us 


means 
magnet, a 


net, naming each one 
ANNOUNCER—Carol will tell us 
what a magnet will pick up 
carol—A magnet will pick up 
anything made of iron or steel. 
When you bring a magnet over a 
piece of iron or steel—the piece 
jumps to the magnet. The pull of 


the magnet is called its force. 


FATTY FROG 


RUTH BAKER 


Teacher, Grade Two, Enfield School, Springfield Township 


Montgomery County, Pennsylvania 


ANNOUNCER—Barry will show us 
some things a magnet will attract. 

BARRY (using a magnet to pick up 
objects named ) —A magnet will pick 
up a paper clip, a pin, a pen point, 
a thumbtack, a needle, a pair of 
scissors. It picks up these things be- 
cause they steel in 
them. (Uses magnets and touches 
paper, wood, glass, and so on.) A 
magnet 10t pick up paper, 
wood, glass, rubber, tin, chalk. It 
will not pick up these things be- 
cause there is no iron or steel in 
them. 

ANNOUNCER— Judy will tell us some 
things a magnet will work through. 

juoy—-We have seen that’ a mag- 
net will not pick up or pull to it 
glass, paper, tin, and wood. But the 


have iron o1 


will 


force of the magnet will go through 
these things and attract iron or 
steel. We canriot see the force—but 
we can see what it does and we can 
feel its pull. Now four girls and boys 
will show how magnets work 
through different things. 

FIRST CHiLO—A magnet will not 
pick up glass, but a magnet will 
work through glass. 

(The others repeat the same ex- 
planation and demonstrate with tin, 
wood, and pape “fl 

ANNOUNCER—Kenneth will tell us 


about the poles of a magnet. 


-on which 


KENNETH—Maencts are different 
sizes and shapes but every magnet 
has a north pole and a south pole. 
Our earth acts like a big magnet. 
It has a north pole and a south 
pole. The force of a magnet is 
strongest near its ends. The north 
and south poles of two magnets 
come together but the south and 
south poles push away. The north 
and north push away also. Billy, 
George, Sam, Eddie, and Jan will 
show how magnets act toward each 
other. 

(Billy and George wear N for 
north pole and Sam and Eddie 
wear S for south pole.) 

siuty—I am the north pole of a 
magnet. When I go to the north 
pole of another magnet (advancing 
to George) we push each other 
away. (They demonstrate.) But 
when I go to the south pole of a 
magnet (advancing and remaining 
beside Eddie), we pull together. 

sam—I am the south pole of a 
magnet. When I go near the south 
pole of another magnet (advancing 
toward Eddie), we push each other 
away. But when I go near the north 
pole of a magnet (moving toward 
George), we attract each other or 
pull together. 

JAN (uses bar magnet—small boat 
(Continued on page 45) 


CHARACTERS 


FATTY FROC—A perfect specimen. 
FROG FRIENDS—Three. 
MOTHER FROG 

PROFESSOR WILT—A scientist. 
TOMMY—His son. 


SETTING 


MR. TURTLE 


\ A Perfect Specimen 


A sunny meadow. A big fallen log in 
center stage has bushes back of it. Be- 
hind the bushes we are to imagine the 
pond. Each time a frog jumps into the 
pool, water in a concealed bucket 
should be splashed. 





(Fatty and his Frog Friends sit 
on the log. Mother Frog and Mr. 
Turtle sit on one side.) 
FATTY (singing )— 
» I love to sit on fallen logs 
Fi P To talk with all the other frogs, 
Fi ? ‘ I love to jump, I love to hop. 
? Into the pond I splash kerplop. 
f Friends one, two, three, 
t Dive in with me. 
Then one frog more 
Will make us four! 


\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
1 
\ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
i 
' 
i 
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WONDERLAND 
INVADED 


By Basic Machines 


CHARACTERS AND CosTUMES 


ANNOUNCER 


What do they look like? What do 


they do? 


ELEANOR MAXWELL 


Teacher, Grade Two, Fairywood 
School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


hands.) 


wheel. Oh, me! Oh, my! (Wrings 


ALtice—Wears a white pinafore over a 
full-skirted dress. 

WHITE RABBIT—Wears a rabbit suit and 
a coat, and carries a pocket watch. He 
has eyeglasses on a ribbon that hangs 
around his neck. 

MAD HATTER—Wears an oversize white 
paper collar, a huge tie, and an enor- 
mous top hat. 

KING—Wears a crown and a robe. 

BASIC MACHINES—Six children wearing 
placards with pictures and names of 
the machines they represent—Mr. 
Lever, Mrs. Wedge, Mr. Axle Wheel, 
Mrs. Screw, Mrs. Inclined Plane, and 


Mr. Pulley. 





ANNOUNCER—Remember how Alice 
went down the rabbit hole after the 
White Rabbit and found herself in 
Wonderland? Here is another ad- 
venture. 

Alice (enters, rubs forehead)— 
My, how queer I feel! Where am I? 
What a beautiful place? 

WHITE RABBIT (enters, with a mes- 
sage )—I’m late! I’m late! Here isa 
message from the King. Take it. 
I’m in a hurry (Hands message to 
Alice and hops away.) 

Alice (reading message)—‘“Dear 
Alice, our land has been invaded 
by strange creatures. We don’t know 
whether they will help or harm us.” 
Signed, “The King.” My, that is 
strange. Who are these creatures? 


MAD HATTER (enters, sputtering) — 
Am I all shook up! As I was walk- 
ing through the woods I heard a 
noise like a squeaky door. I looked 
around and there were two of the 
strangest characters! One was a 
board that rested on a support. The 
other looked like a piece of pie 
made of metal. I don’t know who 
they were, but I was scared and ran. 
I’m going to run home now. ( Exits.) 

Auice—What does this all mean? 

WHITE RABBIT (reenters, holding his 
head; the glasses on the ribbon hang 
down his back)—My glasses! My 
glasses! Where are my glasses? My 
eyes are playing tricks on me. I 
thought I saw a huge doughnut 
with a rod in the hole of it, turning 
it. Behind it wormed and turned a 
long naillike creature with threads 
spiraling on the outside of its body. 
I must find my glasses. (Turns to 
exit. Alice sees glasses hanging down 
his back; viggles; then tries to catch 
him. She returns after a moment.) 

MAD HATTER What is 
this land coming to? Another fan- 
tastic stranger has invaded our land. 

atice—Who is he? What does he 
look like? 

MAD HATTER—I don’t know who he 
is. He has ropes over a grooved 


reenters ) 


WHITE RABBIT (enters excitedly) — 
I found my glasses, but I still see 
the queerest things. I just saw a gi- 
gantic something that looked like a 
sliding board. I didn’t try it; I was 
too scared to stay near it. Oh, dear! 

(King enters. Others wring hands 
and all try to speak at once.) 

Kin¢—Quict! What is all this 
commotion? 

mAD HaTTER—O King, some of the 
strangest creatures have invaded 
our fair wonderland. 

xin¢—Have no fear, my subjects. 
All the King’s horses and all the 
King’s men are rounding up these 
queer creatures, and we shall soon 
find out who they are. Here they 
come now. 

(Basic Machines enter.) 

Lever—I’m sorry I frightened you. 
I am the board with the support. 
My name is Mr. Lever. With my 
help you can pry up or lift loads 
with less effort. My children are 
scissors, nutcracker, teeter-totter, 
pump handle, and pruning shears. 

weoce—I am the one who looks 
like a piece of pie. I am Mrs. 
Wedge. I can make your work easi- 
er by helping you separate things or 
break them apart. My children are 
ax, chisel, plow, ice pick, and knife. 


(Four splashes are heard as each 
Frog dives off through the bushes 
into the pond.) 

MOTHER FROG ( proud/y)—Isn’t my 
son, Fatty, wonderful? Not only can 
he make verses and songs, but he’s 
the biggest, strongest little frog in 
the pond. 

mr. turtle—He is too big and 
strong. He is in danger. 

MOTHER FROG—What do you mean? 

mr. Turtte—You know Professor 
Wilt, the man who carries the net. 

MOTHER FROG— Yes. 

mr. TurRTLE—Well, yesterday, while 
I was under my berry bush, I heard 
the professor say to his little boy, 
“See that fat young bullfrog? He 
is a perfect specimen. I’d love to 
catch him.” 

MOTHER FROG—Catch him! Oh my! 

mR. TurTLE—Once a boy caught 
me, and I lived in a box in his back 
yard a long time before I escaped 


That’s how I learned the word 
specimen. People used to lock at me 
and say, “There’s a fine specimen.” 

MOTHER FROG—What do you mean 
by that? 

mR. TurtTLE—Something big and 
strong to keep in a box. That’s why 
I say that Fatty is too big and 
strong. At this very minute he 
might be inside a box. 

MOTHER FROG (shuddering )—Oh, I 
can’t bear to think of it. I must 
warn him. (Calls.) Fatty! Fatty! 

Fatty (from pond, with accom- 
panying splash)—Yes, Mother? 

MOTHER FROG—Come here, please. 
(Fatty appears, dripping a little 
water.) Mr. Turtle tells me the 
professor wants to catch you. 

FATTY ( puffing himself out)—Ho! 
He’ll never catch me! Why, I’m the 
biggest, strongest, and smartest little 
frog in the pond. I heard you say 
so, Mother. 


wr. TurTLe—That’s all right for 
your mother to think, but the pro- 
fessor’s net is quick. You might land 
in a box yet. And now I’m going 
under my berry bush for my nap. 
Take care, son, take care. (He 
crawls behind a bush.) 

moTHeR FROG—And I have to go 
start dinner. Please watch out, 
Fatty. (Jumps in pond, splash.) 

Fatty (gaily, not rudely) —Watch 
out! Watch out! I’m going to shut 
my eyes tight and have a good sleep. 
Sleeps on the log.) 

(After a moment, Professor and 
Tommy enter from around the 
bushes. Tommy carries a net. They 
don’t notice Fatty.) 

tommy—Why do you catch these 
frogs, Dad? 

proressor—I’m a scientist. I study 
them. I feed them different things. 
I see how they act under all condi- 
tions, (Continued on page 42) 


(The other Basic Machines tell 
their life stories.) 

Kinc—Welcome to Wonderland, 
friends. We are glad to have you 
come. We have been depending on 
magic to help us get things done in 
Wonderland. Now we can get help 
from each of you. 

(Each Wonderland character 
shakes hands with a Basic Machine 
as he gives his speech.) 

mad HaTTeR—I’m going to need 
Mr. Lever to help me pry my hat 
off. 

wuire rassit—If I use Mr. Axle 
Wheel, I won’t have to hop so fast. 

auice—If Mrs. Inclined Plane will 
help me, I won’t have to try so hard 
to reach doorknobs when I’ve 
grown small, 

mad HaTteR—Mrs. Wedge will 
come in handy when the tea table 
tips. 

wuHite rassit—I’ll always be on 
time from now on because Mrs. 
Screw will help me keep my watch 
going. 

auice—And I can have Mr. Pulley 
help me get back up out of the rab- 
bit hole. Oh, goody! I guess I’ll go 
now. Good-by, King. Good-by, 
everyone. 

(She takes Mr. Pulleys hand and 
they exit while others wave and call 
good-by.) 


MILDRED AND DAVID CASTRO 


Mrs 


Castro teaches Fourth Grade, Howard School, 


Kokomo, Indiana. David is a junior at Merion 
College, Marion, Indiana 
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Conservation facts presented via 
entertaining dialogue 


Good for classroom reading, radio, tape 
recording, or P.A. broadcasting 


Tomorrow 


Begins 
Today 


THIS play may be used as a concluding 
feature for a conservation study. Or 
it could be given by an upper-grade 
group for lower-grade pupils to teach 
important facts and necessities of con- 
servation. It could also be given for 
adults, to demonstrate what has been 
learned and to awaken interest in con- 
servation, Children are often more alert 
to such necessities than their elders. 


CHARACTERS 


raTHeR } Substitute Uncle Bill and 

MOTHER } Aunt Alice, if you preter. 

1ANeE—About eleven years old. 

jenn y—About six. 

nancer—-Wearing the uniform of a state 
forest ranger. 


ACTION 


Most of the action takes place in an 
automobile while the four members of 
the family are driving to the children’s 
grandparents’ farm. They get out of the 
car at a wayside park for a picnic. 


SCENERY 

If the play is given in a classroom, 
no scenery is needed, (The parts can be 
read instead of memorized, also.) If 
the play is given in the auditorium, an 
oil-painting backdrop ef a distant hill- 
side will suffice. For the picnic scene, 
a table and benches may be used. Hand 
props can be supplied as suggested by 
the dialogue. 


Four chairs ar arranged to 
represent the front and back seats 
of an Father 
Mother sit in the front and the chil- 
dren im the back 


chairs so the audience can see all 


automobile and 


seats. Arrange 


four characters 


ratHer—Well! On our way at last! 

motHer—I thought we'd never get 
started 

jenny—Boy! I can hardly wait to 


get to the farm. 
jane—I can hardly wait to see 
Grandma and Grandpa. 
moTHeR—They are going to be 
surprised to see how much you chil- 


dren have grown, 


GERTRUDE ANN WEST 


The family rides along in Si- 
lence for a moment, admiring the 
scenery 

jane—Oh, 


beautiful trees 


look at those 


it pretty the 


Mom, 
Isn’t 
way they are standing in a cluster? 

moTHER— They are Useful, 
too! Trees grouped like that serve 
as a windbreak and help protect 


lovely 


the fields from crosion. 
jenny—What’s “emosion”?: 
moTHEeR—/-rosion, dear. It is 

caused partly by the wind which 


? 


carries away loose granules of soil. 

jerny—Is that bad? Can’t we let 
the wind take the dirt if it wants 
to? 

FATHER—Son, your mother is talk- 
ing about the That 
shouldn’t be confused with dirt. 

jane—Aren’t they the same? 

ratHeR—No, Jane. Soil is very 
We couldn’t live without 
it. Our food comes from it 

gerry—Oh! And dirt is just dusty 
stuff that won’t grow things. 

FaTHEeR—Richt! 

moTHeR—That’s why 
bad. If soil is not held in place so 
that it can’t be worn away, after 
that the soil is 
Things won’t grow in it. 


topsoil 


precious 


ere sion is 


a while we Say 
eroded 
gane—Oh, look, look! There’s a 
bridge. Can you see any fish in the 
Jerry? 
Don’t 
window, children 
Jerry ( disappointed )—Ah, I can’t 
see anything at all in the water. It’s 
too dirty. And just look at all the 
cans, bottles, and papers! 
MOTHER—Do you remember last 
summer when we were on a picnic 
I scolded you for wanting to throw 


rive! 


FATHER lean against the 
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papers and bottle caps in the 
stream? Well, the debris you saw 
in that little creek we just crossed 
has been dumped there by careless 
and thoughtless people. 
FatHer—Chances are there are no 
fish in that stream. All that dirt and 
rubbish may have killed the plant 
life and all the very small living 
things. This is what the fish feed on. 
If it is gone, the fish will die. 
Jerry—I’m never going to throw 
anything into a stream again. I 
don’t want the fish to die 
FatHeR—Look, Jane and Jerry. See 
the doe scampering along the road- 
side. 
Jane—She’s pretty. And there’s a 
red squirrel by that old stump. 
MOTHER—Some of stumps 
serve as homes for the small ani- 
Thoughtful 


those 
mals, like squirrels. 
owners of forests leave two or three 
dead or bad trees, called culls, on 
every acre or so of land in their 
forests to serve as homes for wild 
animals. 

jane—I didn’t know that! 

Jjerry—How come just the tips are 
cut off some of those big trees, 
Daddy? 

FaTHER—Those tips are not cut 
off. There was a fire here last fall. 
The wind blew the fire across the 
tops of the trees but did not injure 
the trunks. That type of fire is 
called a crown fire. 

jane—What causes forest fires? 

moTHeR—People, mostly. If you 
don’t put out all the ashes from 
your campfire before you move on 
to the next spot, the live embers 
may start a small fire in the grass 
and bushes around your camp spot. 
This little fire either 
along the ground, burning all the 
protection on the forest floor, or it 
may find its way up the large trees 
themselves and set them on fire. 

JANE awful! I don’t see 
how people can be so thoughtless. 
But, Mom, you said something that 
I wondered about just now. What 
kind of “protection” does the forest 
floor have? 

motHer—You and Jerry just look 
out of your windows and see for 


may crawl 


How 


yourselves. Tell us what you see. 
jane—There’s a lot of grass— 

(pause) and plants with long, green 

leaves that are very pretty— and— 


serry—There are some of those 
brown things we used at Christmas 
time. 

FaTHER—Those are pine cones, 
Jerry. And those green plants are 
ferns of various sorts, Jane. 

Jane—I see little bushes and big- 
ger bushes and some flowers. 

moTHer—Yes, all of those things 
are part of the “protection” I spoke 
of. Remember a little way back I 
told you about wind erosion? 

CHILOREN— U m-hum. 

motHer—If all those things were 
not on the floor of the forest, a 
different type of erosion would oc- 
cur—water erosion. When it rains 
in a forest, the leaves and shrubs 
on the ground hold or soak up the 
water. If the floor were flat and 
hard like our driveway, the water 
would run off in a tiny stream 
That stream would gradually be- 
come bigger and bigger as it 
worked its way through the forest. 
As it went, it would carry soil with 
it. Pretty soon so much of the soil 
would be removed that you could 
see the roots of the trees. Insects 
would then work their way into the 
roots and destroy the trees. 

Jjane—Golly, all those things on 
the forest floor are really very im- 
portant, aren’t they? 

FaTHER—Yes, and they are becom- 
ing more and more important every 
day as more and more of our trees 
are being used or destroyed. By the 
time you children grow up, trees 
may be the most important resource 
you have. 

serry—What’s “resource,” Dad? 

FATHER—Son, a natural resource is 
anything that is found in or on 
the earth. These resources are di- 
vided into two types. Those that 
grow and can grow again, like trees. 
And those that are the result of 
what happened on the earth count- 
less ages ago. Minerals such as iron, 
gold, silver, and copper are some of 
the second type of natural resource. 
Oil and natural gas are others. 
There are some resources that we 
say cannot be used up. Air is one. 
Water is another, though water 
does get used up in some localities. 

Jerry ( pointing) —What does that 
sign say, Mom? 

moTHER—“State Garne Farm, 14 
miles.” (Continued on page59 ) 





Our primary health study begins with 


WHAT 
CHILDREN 
DRINK 


AHDELL KLAPATCH 


Teacher, Side Lake School 


National Dairy Council 


HEALTH unit, based on proper beverages 
£4 for children, is valuable as early as the pri- 
mary grades. The children are already familiar 
with the broad aspects ol why they eat and 
drink, and they can be taught some basic health 
habits which apply directly to themselves. The 
teacher can also promote the desire to be strong 
and healthy through a better choice of foods 
and beverages. 

I teach grades one, two, and three in a one- 
room school, and our health lessons for the 
three grades are often combined. Each year, I 
develop a study around beverages which pro- 
move growth. This is part of a larger health 
unit, and grades one and two are particularly 
concerned. 


Problems to Be Solwed 


1. Why is milk so good for growing children? 
2. How can we help more children to like milk? 
3. How can we increase the preference for plain 
milk that hasn’t been mixed with chocolate? 
. Why is pop 
. Why aren’t coffee and tea good for children? 
». Why are fruit juices good for children? 
7. How much water should children drink? 


a soft drink) a treat? 


Procedure 


At the primary level, I find that colorful ad- 
vertisements in an assortment of magazines pro- 
vide a wealth of excellent, inexpensive teaching 
material for a project of this kind. 

The pupils are asked to search old magazines 
at home for pictures showing various kinds of 
beverages children drink. At class time, the 
pupils take turns selecting a picture, and de- 
scribing what it shows. Then, they give an opin- 
ion about the quality of the beverage for chil- 


dren. Later, the pictures are sorted and pasted 

on large sheets of paper. 

Oral discussions, guided by the teacher, sup- 
ply additional information. Second- and third- 
graders pick up facts by reading for themselves 
in various health books, and they also help first- 
graders by reading aloud to them. 

By not crowding all this information about 
better health habits into a day or two, I find 
that even the youngest children can grasp a 
number of important facts about beverages. 
From the beverage stories related by the chil- 
dren, I print some on the chalkboard. This gives 
me a chance to check the accuracy of their state- 
ments. An assortment of pictures is put into a 
scrapbook, and the children help make state- 
ments. Some are in rhyme. Here are samples of 
pictures used, and pupil comments. 

Picture 1—A boy, pushing a shopping cart in a 
supermarket, is reaching for a carton of pop. 
Comment: The boy should put milk in the 
cart. Too much sweet pop will make cavities 
in his teeth. The boy’s mother should have 
said, “No,” when he wanted pop. 

Picture 2—A mother is filling a nursing bottle 
with milk. Comment: Milk has everything we 
need in it. That’s why tiny babies need noth- 
ing else to eat at first. 

Picture 3--Boy drinking milk. Comment: The 
boy looks well. He is smiling. Milk tastes good. 

Picture 4—Two children drinking orange juice. 
Comment: Orange juice is good. We could 
drink it every day. We like other juices, too. 

Picture 5—Mother cat nursing her kittens. Com- 
ment: The mother cat is very wise. Her babies 
drink milk. Then, they close their eyes, and 
go to sleep. 

Picture 6-—-A Holstein cow. Comment: The cow 
is our best friend. If she wanted us to have 
chocolate milk she would give it to us. 


Side Lake, Minnesota 


Picture 7—Teen-agers drinking cola beverages. 
Comment: someone should tell these boys and 
girls they would be healthier if they drank 
milk. 

Picture 8~A mother pouring coffee. Comment: 
Mother drinks coffee. That's all right. I don’t 
want coffee. I sleep at night. 

Picture 9—Milkman leaving several quarts of 
milk on doorstep. Comment: The milkman 
helps us. He knows we like milk. 

Picture 10—Adult unable to sleep. Comment: I 
feel sorry for the woman. She should drink 
milk. Then she would sleep like a baby. 

We used drinks as our study topic for one 
month. To correlate arithmetic, we kept a 
chart which showed how many children drank 
milk at lunch and rest periods. Art work con- 
sisted of making stick-figure posters showing 
children drinking milk at meals, between meals, 
at parties; drinking water and fruit juices; put- 
ting bottle caps and straws in the wastepaper 
basket; drinking quietly. 


Specifie Results 


. By the end of the study, we had every child 
in the first and second grades drinking un- 
flavored milk in school, and at home. 

. Several children reported that they now ask 
for ice cream instead of pop because it is 
made of milk. 

. The children are more conscious of good 
health habits and more critical of classmates 
who are careless about them. 


Useful booklets from National Dairy Council, 
111 North Canal St., Chicago 6, Ill.: Milk for 
You and Me ($.10); My Friend the Cow 
($.10) ; Uncle Jim’s Dairy ($.13). We All Like 
Miik (21 photos of children and animals, $.30) . 
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National Dairy Council 


CI INI 


An outline for a third-grade study of 


DAIRYING 


ROWENA S. HEQUEMBOURG 


Teacher, Third Grade, Elementary School 
Cuba, New York 


us outline for a study of dairying, which I have used success- 

fully with third-graders, can be modified to fit the needs of in- 
dividual classes. The outline is intended to be flexible enough for 
use in city schools where a study of dairying will naturally be some- 
what different from learning about it at close range, the way we 
can in our New York State community of Cuba. 


Why We Study Dairying 


- To help children understand what is meant by dairying, and to 
know which products are included in the dairy business. 

. To develop the children’s concepts of how dairying relates to 
their daily food intake and needs. 

. To understand the responsibility of dairy workers to provide 
consumers with products that are free from harmful germs. 

. To help children realize that modern machinery has improved 
the cleanliness of the dairy business, by comparing earlier meth- 
ods of bottling milk, and making butter, ice cream, and cheese. 


Motivation 


There is no set pattern for beginning a unit of this kind. 

. If some children come from dairy-farm families, inquire about 
the number of cows, and what is done with the milk produced. 

. Perhaps a field trip can be arranged to a farm at milking time, 
or to a milk plant where fresh milk is received. 

. City children might be motivated by bulletin-board displays, pic- 
tures of dairying, and books related to milk production. 

. Or, the city teacher might ask her pupils to tell how they think 
milk is obtained for all the milk bottles or cartons used at home 
or in school. 

. Or, view films and filmstrips on dairy farms and dairying. 


About Farms in General 


Illustrate or list types of farms: (1) dairy farms with mainly milk 
cows on them; (2) crop farms growing fruit, cotton, corn, pea- 
nuts, wheat, and so on; (3) stock farms producing sheep, beef 
cattle, pigs, poultry (hens, turkeys, ducks, and geese). 

Discuss reasons why some geographic areas are better for producing 
some kinds of crops or stock than others. 

Compare family life on a stock, dairy, fruit, and crop farm. On 
which would children be likely to have the most fun? 

Related Experiences—(1) take excursions to different types of 
farms near the school; (2) read and listen to stories and poems 
about farms, and sing appropriate songs; (3) view films and film- 
strips; (4) draw and paint impressions (Continued on page 55) 


Photos: (1) Dairy farmer adjusts milking machine 
on cows; (2) large refrigerated tank truck hauls 
milk from farm to milk plants; (3) equipment for 
homogenizing milk (foreground) and pasteurizing 
it (background); (4) hundreds of bottles of milk 
can be filled by machine. 





ELMER G. BENSON 


Teacher, Seventh Grade 
Sylvanus A. Ellis School 
Rochester, New York 


A timely project for 1960 


MOCK CONVENTION TEACHES 
DEMOCRACY IN ACTION 


E ARLY in the spring of 1959, while my class 
of seventh-grade pupils was discussing the 
processes of nominating candidates for public 
office in New York State, the boys and girls also 
compared the methods used for nominating our 
president. They concluded that the best way for 
them to fully involved 
would be to hold a mock convention 
cided to stage a national convention in which 
invited to 


understand the steps 


They de- 


the other seventh grades would be 
participate. 

At the next faculty meeting, I broached the 
subject to my colleagues, and seven of our sev- 
enth-grade teachers agreed to participate, if it 
met with favor with their individual classes. 

Deciding which hold 
caused quite a heated discussion, but the Demo- 
1959) there were more 


party conv ntion to 
crats won because (in 
potential candidates being mentio 1ed, and this 
would provide my class with material for a live- 
lier convention. 


How We Proceeded 


My class did the basic research on the details 
of the convention. Each class was given a block 
of six to eight states, depending upon the num- 
ber of convention votes permitted. Each class 
also received instructions from my group on cor- 
rect procedure for voting, yielding, and roll call. 
Each class was assigned the name of a candi- 
date. Each class selected a campaign manager, 
state chairman, delegates, parade marshals, and 
so on. State signs were provided by my class, but 
the other classes prepared parade banners, cam- 
paign signs, and buttons for their candidates, 
and appropriate costumes for the delegates. 


Several weeks before convention day, the 
campaign managers met to decide on certain 
such as the number of cam- 
paign signs permitted in the school, and the 


rules to be followed 


proper ways to erect them, and how to solicit 
the delegates’ votes for their candidate. In ad- 
dition, committees were appointed to prepare 
a party platform, and a convention agenda. 
About 


paign signs blossomed throughout the school, 


a week before the convention, cam- 


delegates wore the buttons of their favorite can- 
didates, and campaign managers were seen and 
heard trying to get delegates to agree to change 
their votes on one of the several anticipated bal- 
lotings. 

Since each class had done its own research on 
its candidate, and almost all classes had writ- 
ten to that candidate’s headquarters, and all had 
received personal replies from the men, the pu- 
pils had developed a strong personal involve- 
ment in the convention. 

Members of my class contacted the local of- 
fices of both political parties, and explained 
what we were trying to do. Both were most help- 
ful, and provided excellent speakers who gave 
inspiring talks to the students before and during 
the convention. Inasmuch as we were doing the 
Democratic Party convention, their headquar- 
ters provided bunting and posters for the assem- 
bly hall. (I’m sure the Republican Party would 
have done the same had we planned to feature 
their candidates. ) 

The dramatics teacher guided us in selecting 
students to act as convention chairman, key- 
noter, clerk, assistant clerks, sergeants-at-arms, 
and chaplain. The music teacher provided re- 
cordings for background music. The audio-visual 
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department supplied floor and stage mikes, a 
record player, and an overhead projector which 
was used to throw the ballot figures on a screen 


The Convention 


When convention day arrived, the delegates 
took their seats in the auditorium to the strains 
of martial music, and sat in a colorful setting of 
bunting, and party placards. 

The chairman called the convention to order, 
and the chaplain gave a short invocation. The 
convention chairman introduced the keynote 
speaker who gave a typical political speech filled 
with charges, accusations, and references to the 
past “greats” of the Democratic party. Follow- 
ing this, the agenda was submitted, and speedily 
agreed upon. Next, the nominations were begun 
by calling the roll of states. 

Each candidate had obtained some state pre- 
ceding his home state in the alphabet to yield 
to it, and thus the established pattern of a real 
convention was followed. A nominator, from 
the candidate’s home state, made a speech in 
his behalf, and the nomination was seconded by 
a speaker from another sympathetic state. After 
each candidate was nominated, parade marshals 
led a parade for the candidate through the as- 
sembly hall complete with banners, buttons, and 
fluttering pieces of campaign literature. Then, 
roll call was resumed. 

After completing the nominations, the dele- 
gates were ready to ballot. As the name of each 
state was called, the state chairman approached 
a floor mike, and announced the vote from his 
state for each candidate. The clerk repeated 
the vote, and assistant (Continued on page 92 
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MARION MAY 


Art Consultant, Azusa City Schools 
Azusa, California 


choral reading 


THE group can learn the refrain first to recite 
in unison, The stanzas can be introduced on 
successive days. Experiment with having the 
stanzas done by girls, by boys, by individuals, 
by light and dark voices. Combine choral 
reading and flannelboard for an entertainment 
feature. You might furnish the cows (silhou- 
ettes cut from felt, or colored pictures cut 
from old picture books and mounted on felt} 
and encourage the children to create or cut 
out the objects mentioned in the stanzas. 


refrain 
Cows at the dairy chew, chew, chew. 


Cows at the dairy moo, moo, moo! 


stan as 
Cows at the dairy eat alfalfa and hay; 
Cows at the dairy get the sun all day. 


Cows at the dairy make milk for you. 
Get milk from the dairy, it’s good for 
you. 


Cows at the dairy have a nice clean 
stall, 
And a nice clean milkman takes care 


of all. 


Milk from the cows is cared for well, 


Put into bottles ready to sell, 


The milk truck brings it to your door. 


‘The milkman has a dairy store, 


He selis butter, cream, and cottage 
cheese, 


And other tasty things like these. 


And as you eat your food so fine 
And sip sweet milk while you dine, 
Be clad the cows have been so good 


In making you this wonder food. 


fJannel board story 


STORIES to tell with the aid of the flannelboard must 
be carefully chosen or created. Watch for the mention 
of objects. Ideas and actions are not so easy to make 
visual, yet every good story must have these also. Here 
is @ story which calls for a number of objects to be 
placed on the flannelboard. (Objects appear in italic 
the first time each is mentioned.) 

For variety, the children can tel! the story, using 
3-D objects. (Creative Playthings, 5 University Place, 
New York 3, N.Y., sells large-size, soft-rubber, hand- 
painted farm animals.) 

Have you seen Stories That Stick, by Louise Binder 
Scott, one of The Instructor Handbooks (F. A. Owen 
Pub. Co., Dansville, N.Y¥.)? 


A new little, warm little calf snuggled down 
into the fresh straw in its mother’s stall. The 
new little calf lived in the dairy barn. 

Like all new babies, the little calf slept 
almost all the time. He slept with his damp 
little nose curled up against his side. (Place 
sle é pin 7 calf 

Now and then the little calf’s mother came 
over and licked him with her tongue and 
nudged him awake with a gentle push and a 
soft ““Moo.”” When Mother Cow called him 
this way the little calf was glad to wake up. 

Remove sleeping calf; place standing calf.) 
He knew it was time for his dinner of sweet, 
warm milk 

The little calf grew stronger every day. He 
liked to jump around in the straw. He was 
happy there alone with his mother. 

But one day Mother Cow was taken away 
to pasture to join the other cows. (Remove 
Mi ther Cou 

Out behind the barn was a grassy place. 
Around the grassy place was a fence. Inside 
the fence were four calves. One day the far- 
mer took the little new calf to the grassy place 
and put him behind the fence with the four 
brown calves. (Remove farmer.) 


At dinner time the farmer brought five 
pails of milk. Four pails were just ordinary 
pails but the fifth pail was a funny one. It 
had a nipple on it. The four brown calves 
ran to the four ordinary pails and happily 
drank their milk. (Show this.) The farmer 
held the nursing pail while the little new calf 
drank his milk. (Show this.) The little calf 
was quite happy with this arrangement. (Re- 
move pails.) 

One day the farmer brought five regular 
pails! (Substitute a regular pail for the nurs- 
ing pail.) The poor little calf just got milk 
up his nose and sputtered and snorted and 
the farmer had to bring the nursing pail 
again. (Exchange pails.) 

The next day the farmer brought a regu- 
lar pail for the little calf. He also brought a 
clean bright red ball. The baby calf looked 
at the pail of milk. He remembered the milk 
up his nose and backed away. The farmer 
dropped the bright red ball into the pail of 
milk. 

The little calf liked the bright red color. 
He came closer; he pushed his nose against 
the ball. It jiggled! The calf jumped. He 
pushed again with his nose. This time the 
ball dipped under the milk and bounced up 
again in another place. The little calf was 
excited. What fun! He tried it again. This 
time he pushed his nose further into the milk 
after the ball. He got milk all over his nose. 
It was warm and sweet and good. He licked 
his mouth and nose. Mmmmmmmmm-—good! 
He pushed his nose into the milk again. He 
sucked up some of the good creamy liquid. 

The farmer reached down and picked up 
the red ball. (Remove farmer and ball.) The 
little new calf was drinking his dinner from 
a regular pail, just like the others! (Show 
five calves drinking from regular pails.) 


Our Circus Bulletin Board 


W' HAD a circus tent on our bulletin board. Through the entrance, 
five circus acts could be viewed, one at a time. 

A complete circle having a diameter about the same as the height of 
our bulletin board was divided into five equal pie-shaped sections. Two 
children planned and carried out a circus scene for each section. 

The problem of holding the wheel securely so that it could be re- 
volved was solved by fastening a large heavy piece of cardboard to the 
bulletin board. The wheel was attached to the cardboard at its mid- 
point by a paper fastener so that it moved freely. 

The tent, made of sheets of colored construction paper fastened to- 
gether, covered all. One fifth of the circle was revealed when the tent 
flaps were fastened back. 


MAXINE B. PETTIBONE Teacher, Second Grade, Gilmore School 


North Tonawanda, New York 


Kindergarten *2arRly IPrimaa2ry 
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1. Peanuts are not really nuts. 
They are related to peas and 
beans. They grow in pods. 


Peanuts 


Story and Illustrations by CHARLOTTE R. STUBENVOLL 


2. Peanut plants grow low 
and bushy. Peanuts form in 
clumps underground. 


3. The flowers are yellow. 
They look much like those on 
pea vines. 





4. Flower stems on peanut 
plants are short and almost 
hidden by the leaves. 


5. When the petals fall, the 
stems turn downward into the 
soil. A pod begins to grow on 
the end of each. 


6. Peanuts grow best where 
there are many warm days. 
They can grow without much 
rain, if necessary. 





7. Machines dig the peanut 
plants in the fall. They are 
dried in piles on the ground 
before going to the peanut 
factory. 





8. People and animals eat 
peanuts. Pigs like them very 
much. 





9. Peanuts have many uses. 
They taste best when they 
have been roasted, 
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Words and arrangement by 
Elva S. Daniels 
Melody: “Pomp and Circumstance” 
March No. | in D by Edward Elgar 
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This song is very versatile. Where graduation from elementary school 
is short and informal, one or more of the song's verses will be a good 
musical touch. For formal ceremonies, use the chorus and band. 
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and Vere 


BABY-SITTING DADDY FLICKER 


The handsome flicker father proudly wears 
A black mustachio streak beside his beak, 
A band of ruby red upon his head. 

And who has known a finer father bird? 


He takes his fledglings on a foraging trip, 
And up their tree they crawl, the eight in all; 


For with his sticky tongue, each bird when young 
Must catch—and eat—his weight in ants each day. 


They rest snuggled deep within their hollow home. 


When.over sleepy heads their daddy spreads 
His gold-lined wings. The resting mother clings, 
In turn, outside the cozy chip-bed nest. 


Her bracing tail and sharp claws hold her fast. 
Could you be hidden near, you then might hear 
The daddy croon his throaty bedtime tune, 
Until he too has closed his eyes in sleep. 


Each brother and—while small—each sister wears 


A black mustachio streak beside its beak, 
A band of ruby red upon its head; 
And Father baby-sits his turn with pride. 


—GRACE C. ROBINSON 


BUSY WORLD 


Bees are buzzing, frogs are hopping, 
Moles are digging. There’s no stopping 
Vines from climbing, grass from growing, 
Birds from singing, winds from blowing, 
Buds from blooming. Bees are humming, 
Sunbeams dancing, raindrops drumming. 
All the world is whirling, dizzy— 
Summertime is very busy! 
—FRANCES GORMAN RISSER 


TREAT FOR TWO 


I have a pear to share with you; 
It would be better to have two. 


A pair of pears is perfect for 
A pair of friends; we’d need no more. 


Then we could pare our pair of pears, 
And feed the peel to the Teddy bears. 
—MALORY SOMERS 


THE WILDNESS 


A mallard duck with broken wing 
Will soon forget his wandering. 
His young will be, with any luck, 
Contented, portly puddle duck. 


The black duck, the wild duck—He’s another 
story. 

Try to tame him and you'll be sorry. 

He’ll take to no puddle and he’ll eat no grain; 

Untamed and angry he’!! fly again. 


A bird of a strange and different feather 
He’ll take your heart and his freedom together. 
—KATHERINE SAUNDERS 


A SAFE DRIVER 


I never worry when my dad 
Is in the driver’s seat, 

For he drives very carefully 
Along the busy street. 


He never fails to signal 

When turning left or right; 

And now he stops the car, because 
He’s come to a red light. 


When he is driving by a school, 
He always drives quite slow; 
The long, long list of traffic laws 
He always seems to know. 


Someday, I’!l drive like Daddy, 

Like him, go everywhere, 

And I’1] never get a ticket 

’Cause I'll always drive with care. 
—JACQUELINE ROWLAND 


LEMONADE IN THE SHADE 


LEADER— 
What is so nice, on a day in June, 
As to stir up some ice with a long- 
handled spoon? 
To sit in a sycamore’s spreading shade— 
With a glass of nice cool lemonade? 
LOW VOICES—Oh, the hammock, we 
think, is lots of fun, 
HIGH VOICES—And the tree house 
suits most everyone— 
ALL— 
But there must be ice and a long- 
handled spoon 
To sip and stir, on a hot afternoon. 
LOW VOICES—Now some prefer to race 
and run— 
HIGH VOICES—And wrestle and tease 
1 the broiling sun— 
LEADER— 
Not me! There’s nothing half so nice 
As lemonade with lumps of ice— 
ALL— 
To slowly stir, in the month of June, 
Around in a glass, with a long-handled 
spoon. 
LOW voICcES—Now Grandma likes her 
rocker and fan, 
HIGH VOICEsS—And Sister scoots for 
the ice-cream man— 
LEADER— 
But I only ask for a spot of shade, 
And a tall, cool glass of lemonade 
ALL— 
To sip and stir with a long-handled 
spoon 
In the hot and heavenly month of June! 
—JACQUELINE ROWLAND 


THE 


AFTER DARK 


When darkness falls in summertime, 
The avenues of air 

Are full of glowworm motor cops. 
They’re zipping everywhere. 


With flashlights snapping on and off, 
They signal: Left! or Right! 
Directing Bugland traffic jams 
On highways of the night! 
—FRANCES GORMAN RISSER 


BROOK SONG 


I foam and dance and tumble 

Far down a mountain side; 

I hurry and scurry 

Past rocks where minnows hide; 

I ramble through a meadow 

And loiter ina pool 

Beneath a mossy little bridge 

Where shade is deep and cool. 

When the stars come peeping 

And the moon grows clear and 

bright, 

I sing myself a sleepy song 

Through all the drowsy night. 
—BERTHA WILCOX SMiTH 
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urprise 


JAN ABBOTT 


ks WAS strange that Tommy couldn't go to 
sleep. Usually he just covered up tight, 
closed his eves while he listened to the night 
sounds, and pop—he was right off to dream- 
land. But tonieht Tommy’s cyes just wouldn't 
stay closed. He lay there, listening to the 
crickets singing and watching the shadow of 
the elm tree as it moved slowly back and forth 
across the bedroom wall. 

Tommy was thinking about what Miss 
Mary had said that afternoon in the first- 
grade room. When he closed his eyes he could 
even see her face and wear her voice. 

“You know how sick Billy has been,” she 
reminded the boys and girls. “He is home 
from the hospital now, but it will be a long 
time vet before he can come back to school 
Let's try to think of some way to make him 


(Contin ied on pa 18 
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The Looking-Around Child eum sishor sume 


"1 joer there was a little boy named Jetirey. He lived 


with his mother and father, his sister Jane, and his 


brother Allan. 


One Friday afternoon Jeffrey went with his family 


to his grandparents’ home. They were all going to a 


Fourth of July parade the next morning. After the pa- 


rade they were going to have a picnic in the park. 
(;randmother met them at the door and kissed them 


and told them to come in out of the hot sun. 


In a little bit Jeffrey's mother told the children to go 


into the bedroom and take off their good school clothes 
and put on their play clothes. They must be sure to 
hang up their good clothes so they could wear them to- 
morrow. 

Soon, Jane and Allan came out and sat down on the 
davenport. But Jeffrey didn’t come out. 

“What are you doing?” called his mother. 

“Just lookin’ around,” said Jeffrey. 

“Let him look around,’ laughed Grandmother. 
“That's the way children learn.” 
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So Jetlrey kept on looking around. 

Before he left the bedroom he saw Allan’s purse on 
the floor. It had slipped from his pocket when he hung 
up his good clothes. 

Whistling a merry tune, Jeffrey sauntered into anoth- 
er room. He saw two folded blankets on a chair. One 
was white, and one was pink. Underneath was some- 
thing else. It was red and white and blue. 

Next Jeffrey went to the kitchen, and there he saw 
a clock shelf, and on the shelf was a pair of glasses. 
Behind the kitchen door was an umbrella. It had a fun- 
ny handle, like twisted taffy. 

Down the basement steps went Jeffrey. He saw 
Grandfather's workbench and his garden tools. He saw 
Grandmother’s washing machine. He saw boxes and 
buckets, and a picnic basket. 

Jeffrey had a fine time all the rest of the day, just 
looking around. 

The next morning right after breakfast, everyone 


started bustling about. (Continued on page 42) 





REGINA SAURO 


tp Jeremiah Squirrel lived alone and 

liked it. He had a cozy home halfway up 

the trunk of an old oak tree, on the bank of 
Lake Squeegee. 

Old Jeremiah liked peace and quiet. When 
he ate his simple meals and read his evening 
newspaper, he liked being alone. Sometimes 
he visited his neighbors, but most of the time 
he kept to himself. 

One warm summer evening, Old Jeremiah 
sat in a rocker on his front porch, reading his 
newspaper. Then suddenly, he sat up straight. 
Sniff, sniff. His whiskers quivered with excite- 
ment and fear. 

Smoke! Somewhere nearby, something was 
burning ! 

Fire was the worst enemy of the animals in 
the forest. Now the smell of smoke was drift- 
ing across Lake Squeegee. Old Jeremiah 
squinted his eyes, and saw billows of dark 
smoke above the trees on the opposite shore. 

“Forest fire! Forest fire!’ shouted his 
neighbors as they hurried out of their homes. 
Old Jeremiah joined them at the edge of Lake 
Squeegee. They all watched as their friends 
from across the water rushed out of the flam- 
ing forest. The sky was growing bright. 


Old Jeremiah Did Not Like Noise 


4 


Many of the animals jumped into the lake 
and swam to the safety of the other shore. 
Some of the animals on the safe side of Lake 
Squeegee rowed out in their little boats to 
pick up the animals who could not swim. Old 
Jeremiah and his friends helped pull the 
drenched animals out of the water, and they 
lay on the bank, dripping and panting. 

“Some people had a picnic in the woods to- 
day,” said Mrs. Chipmunk when she could get 
her breath. “They were careless when they 
put out their fire. Some sparks were still burn- 
ing, and after they left, the wind fanned the 
flames. Soon the forest was blazing all around 
us. Oh, it was awful!” 

Old Jeremiah’s whiskers quivered angrily. 
“People should not be allowed to have picnic 
fires near our homes unless they are careful 
about putting out every spark.” 

His friends all talked at once, and then Old 
Jeremiah held up his hands for silence. Old 
Jeremiah began organizing. 

“We must all help our friends from the oth- 
er side of Lake Squeegee until they can find 
new homes,” he said. 

One by one, temporary homes were found. 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Squirrel and their six 
little children were going to stay with Old 
Jeremiah. (Continued on page 46) 


Champion Bertie Beaver  cocsss vavenrort 


ERTIE BEAVER left his mud-and-stick home in 

the middle of the pond. He swam toward the 

shore, and scrambled up on the steep bank. ‘There 
he met Ozro Otter. 

“Where are you going?” Ozro Otter asked. 

“To find a tree just the right size and gnaw 
it down,” Bertie Beaver answered. 

“May I help you?” Ozro Otter asked. 

“I can’t imagine how,” Bertie Beaver said. 
“You have no long, sharp teeth to gnaw with. 
Anyway, I don’t need help. I’m the champion 
genaw-er down-er of Beaver Creek.” 

Ozro Otter shuffled away. Bertie Beaver wad- 
dled along looking for a tree the size he wanted. 
Soon he met Dulcie Deer. 

“Where are you going?” she asked. 

“To find a tree just the right size and gnaw it 
down,” he answered, 


“May I help you?” the little deer asked. 

“Well, hardly,” Bertie smiled. “I’m the cham- 
pion gnaw-er down-er of Beaver Creek. How 
could you help me?” 

“I don’t know,” Dulcie Deer said softly. 

Bertie Beaver kept on looking for a tree he 
liked. Beulah Bluebird flitted near. 

“Where are you going?” she chirped. 

“To find a tree the right size and gnaw it 
down,” he said. 

“May I help you?” Beulah Bluebird twittered. 

“I don’t need a bird to help me,” Bertie said. 
“Guess you don’t know that I’m the champion 
gnaw-er down-er of Beaver Creek.” 

“Oh—excuse me,” Beulah Bluebird said. She 
spread her wings and was gone. 

Bertie looked down at the ground. There in 
front of him the dirt was (Continued on page 46) 
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The Week There Was No Friday 


ESTHER B. ARESTY 


” ENNY leaned on the rail of the big steamer carrying him Kenny was shocked to hear his dad say, “That’s right! To- 
i and his parents to Japan, and thought about his birthday day is Saturday. I forgot about the International Date Line!” 
omorrow. All of his new shipboard friends were invited to a This was awful! They were saying that Kenny’s birthday 
party, and Kenny vuld tell from the whispering that they had disappeared in the middle of the Pacific Ocean! But how 
vere planning a special surprise for him could anything so strange happen? “Is this a real line?” 

He was still thinkine about his birthday as he went to bed Kenny asked, hoping it would turn out to be a big joke. 
that nieht. a he next morning when he woke up, he wanted “No, it’s make-believe,” Dad said. “It’s part of the world- 

tart celebrating at once. “Let’ omething different,” he wide system of telling time by the sun.” He perched himself 
on the edge of Kenny’s bunk. “You know that the earth is 
could have akfast in our cabin for a change,” his turning all of the time, like a top, and that’s why we have 
sunrise and sunset.” 

Kenny grinned, and he pressed the “Sure,” Kenny nodded. “I learned that in third grade. But 

vard. what happened to my birthday?” 
as a knock at the door, and Morton, Dad winked as if he were about to share a secret. “I'll ex- 
their steward, e in od morning,” he boomed cheerful- plain,” he said, “Since we tell time by the sun and all of the 
ly. “What r = earth does not see the sun rise at the same time, clock time 

“We want to eat break! in our cabin today,” Dad said. has to begin somewhere. Then, as the earth turns, other places 


” 


A special breakfast because today are either earlier or later than the special place where clock 


“My birthday!’ Kenny finished the sentence for him. He time begins.” 
thumped his chest proudly, and crowed, “Today is Friday, “Is there such a place?” Kenny asked. 
July eighth.” Dad clapped his hands together loudly. “There certainly 

Morton rubbed his chin thoughtfully I’m afraid it isn’t,” is. The place is Greenwich, England.” 
he said. “Today is Saturday, July the ninth “And what happens there?’ Kenny asked. 

For a moment Kenny thought he was teasing, and then he “That's where time goes either forward or backward,” Dad 
saw that Morton was serious. But how could it be? Today laughed. “The earth is divided into twenty-four time zones 
could not be Saturday if yesterday had been Thursday! 
ly, Kenny explained this to him, earlier. The other twelve zones are west of Greenwich, and 

ww that yesterday was Thursday,” Morto 
“But last night we crossed the International Date Line, and Kenny listened carefully as Dad continued. “We are travel- 


we lost Friday. So, today is Saturday.” ing west across the Pacific, and we (Continued on page 44) 


Polite- Twelve of these zones are east of Greenwich, and therefore 


1 agreed. so they are later.” 


A Party for the Block 


JOAN PAUL 


| wou tp like to win that prize,” said Maria “Yes, but is anyone interested in improving 


sighing. “Just imagine—a party lor the whole isl 


ked Danny. “It'll take a lot of work.” 
block! Wouldn’t that be fun? “We're interested,” said Maria quic kly. “And 
‘Yes. it would ré They were } we can work.” 
ine about the Clean-l p and Fix-Up Campaig “Where do we start?” asked Danny. 
which the Chamber of Commerce was s nsor “We have to have a sponsor, so I cuess that’s 
ine in their neiehborhood But I don't th ce to start. Whom can we ask?” said Sol. 
tand how it wor What would we do?” I at down on a big stone block, left from 
“Well.” answered Maria inv block tl the days of horse and carriage, and thought. 
wants to can enter, provided a grownup will be vey decid yn four grownups, and each set 
, sponsor. But the children have to worl - rt ( k one. But the results were disappoint- 
“Ves” put in Dannv. who was walking wit i. When they met again by the carriage block, 
them, “and then everybody gets to work to fix ich was wearing a long face. “Do you have time?” asked Sol in surprise. 
their places up. When the contest ends in two “Mrs. Scott is too busy with her new baby,” “If it’s important enough, I make time,” said 
eeks, the block which has made the most im- reported Maria. Mrs. Jerziwiak firmly. 
provements wins.” “Mr. Jensen has to work overtime too much “When do we start?” asked Maria and 
~ “You mean, like cleaning up trash, painti: ight now,” said Sol. Danny, brightening up. 
porches, or fix broken windows?” asked Sol “Mrs. Minter just isn’t interested, and she “Well, we should have started yesterday,” said 
“Or planting flowers or grass seeds, or trim- vesn’t think it will work, anyhow,” said Danny Mrs. Jerziwiak cheerfully, “but since we didn’t, 
ming trees and bushes, or—or, oh, just lots of ‘Well, we can still ask Mrs Jerziwiak,” said the next best time is now. Let’s go!” 
things,” added Maria Maria. “But I don’t see how she'll have time Mrs. Jerziwiak was a good organizer, and 
Our block could really be improved,” said if the others don’t. She takes in roomers and soon everyone was at work. Sol, Danny, and 
Sol. looking soberly down the street. A box of has five little children besides.” Maria talked to their schoolmates who lived on 
trash stood on the curb in front of one house, But when they asked Mrs. Jerziwiak: “Sure, the block, and they became enthusiastic, too. 
vhile across the street a garbage can had been I'll do it,’ she said. “It’s a wonderful idea. Then they went around to all the houses telling 
erturned and the lid lost. Many porches Look, we have good houses here—nice yards. people about the contest and the party. Mrs. 
e in need of paint, and, though the weather lhere’s nothing wrong with this block that a Jerziwiak herself seemed to be everywhere at 
varm, there was little green grass growing few nails—a coat of paint—some soap and wa- once—helping paint a porch, giving directions, 
yards. ter—and a lot of elbow grease won't fix.” puttying a window, or Continued on page 42) 
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Tatlo Goes to Bangkok 


CATHARINE MARSDEN 


ATLO was a young Thai boy who lived on an island near 
Bangkok. He drove his father’s patient buffalo through 
mud, turning the earth with a wooden plow. He chased 
the monkeys from the fruit trees. He caught fish for his 
mother’s fish dishes, and he attended school in Bangkok. 
Tatlo was a dutiful son, and he should have been happy. 

But Tatlo had a serious problem. All the other boys in 
his school were entering the great kite-fighting contest, and 
Tatlo was so poor he could not buy a kite. 

Seeking help in his trouble, Tatlo visited the Emerald 
Buddha—a statue in a beautiful temple in the center of 
Bangkok. Tatlo asked the god to give him one thing—a fine 
kite with a string made stiff with glass, so that it would 
cut his opponent’s string in the kite-fighting contest. 

There was such a kite in the small kite shop on the 
Bridge of Stores in Bangkok. Tatlo had stood before it 
many times, and planned how he would win the contest. 
He would throw his kite string over his opponent's kite 
string, and he would saw and saw and saw. If Tatlo did 
this just right, he could cut his opponent’s kite string and 
send his kite into the clouds, to be lost forever, 

Tatlo returned to his island home. His faith in the 
Emerald Buddha was strong, but Tatlo did not expect an 
instant solution to his problem, 


“Tatlo,” his father called out. “You are a dutiful son 
I know you want a kite. Therefore, I shall give you a pad- 
dle boat full of durians, mangoes, and bananas. You may 
take them to the Floating Markets in the morning. What- 
ever money you receive, you may keep to buy the kite.” 

Tatlo bowed low. His brown face was wreathed with 
smiles. He had not expected such a quick solution to his 
problem. The Emerald Buddha was most generous, 

“TI thank you, honorable father,” 'Tatlo said. In his heart, 
he rejoiced greatly. 

Tatlo’s mother smiled, and silently stirred her cooking 
Tatlo knew that she was happy for him. It was the custom 
for women to remain quiet before the men. 

The white herons calling in the trees woke Tatlo the next 
morning. He rose quickly. Early as it was, his father had 
packed the boat with durians, mangoes, and bananas. 

“You may go to the Floating Markets,” said his father. 
“And may the Sun God be with you and the Thunder Gods 
hide their heads.” 

Tatlo set out, paddling over the wrinkled water towards 
the Floating Markets. He tried to travel in a slow, digni- 
fied manner, as befits the son of his honorable father; but 
in his excitement, Tatlo paddled faster and faster. Soon 
he reached the markets. (Continued on page 43) 


The Eagle Trap 


LUCY PARR 





age MoccasIN tied the juniper limbs into a 
bundle, lifting the bundle to rest across 
his shoulders. He could not help smiling. For 
today his father was to go south to the hogan 
of Tall Man, to do some trading. He would 
bring back the small gray puppy that Tall Man 
had promised to Red Moccasin more than a 
moon ago. 

And then the smile left Red Moccasin’s face, 
and his heart grew like a boulder in his chest. 
The group of boys in the distance could mean 
only one thing. This was the day chosen to visit 
the eagle trap on the high plateau. 

He had no wish to go with them, for this time 
would be worse than any of the other days. If 
he hurried he could get the sheep moving up 
toward the hillsides before his parents saw the 
other boys approaching. If he was away from 
the hogan, they might not try to call him back. 

Quickly he dropped the bundle of wood be- 
side the fire. His mother smiled, but Red Moc- 
casin did not pause to speak to her. He turned 
toward the brush corral that held the flock of 
sheep. “Where do you go in such haste?” his 
father wanted to know. 

“To—to start the sheep,” Red Moccasin said. 

“So early?” his father asked. “Never have you 
been in a hurry to start before the sun person 
has winked himself awake above the eastern 
horizon.” 

“The grass becomes scarce.” Red Moccasin 
looked at the ground. “The sheep must be 
driven farther to—” 

He stopped. For his father was not watching 
him now. He had seen the group of boys. No 


longer could Red Moccasin pretend he had not 
seen his friends. He forced surprise into his voice 
as he said, “I—I had forgotten this was the day 
we were to visit the eagle trap. But I cannot go. 
I must watch the sheep—” 

“I shall watch the sheep,” his father said. 

“But today you go to the hogan of Tall Man 
to—to do the trading,” Red Moccasin declared 

His father smiled, and it was clear that he 
also thought of the small gray puppy. “One day 
will make no difference to the trading.” 

Red Moccasin swallowed hard, and turned 
away. He could not admit his fear. He would go 
with the others. And perhaps today he could 
find courage enough to go into the eagle trap 

He looked up when his mother spoke. “I do 
not like this way of trapping eagles,” Rainbow 
Woman said. 

“We must have the eagle feathers for our 
ceremonials,” his father told her patiently. “And 
only the eagle’s great pride is hurt before it is 
released to soar toward the sun once more.” 

“But there is danger in lying in wait for the 
eagle to approach the trap,” Rainbow Woman 
protested. “And I do not like this eagle trap 
built so high on the plateau.” 

“You fret like a mother bluejay,” Red Moc- 
casin’s father teased. “Will you not be proud 
when the boy returns with an eagle?” 

Rainbow Woman smiled now. “Yes, ! shall be 
proud. But I shali also know worry, until I see 
him safe at home.” She turned to Red Mocca- 
sin. “Go with care, my son.” 

Red Moccasin forced a smile to his lips as 
he turned to meet his (Continued on page 44) 
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Fatty Frog 
Continued from page 29 


jut why? 


TOMMY 
PROFESSOR 


people ask that 


laughs) —Lots of grow: 
It's simple enough 
If scientists learn how to keep frogs 
they. can use what 


ke ep people 


healthy and h aTVeys 


they learn to help 


healthy and happy 


tommy~-When I grow up I’m going 
to be a scientist like you 
proressor— Great! Sh, we'd better 


not talk now. We don’t want to scare 


those little green fellows 


tommy—Especially the one you al- 
most caught yesterday, What was it 
you called him?’ A pertect spec- spec- 


proressorn-A_ perfect specimen 
Don't talk now Sees Fatty.) Look! 

tommy Why, there's the “perfect 

pecimen” fast asleep on a log! Here's 
your net, Dad! (/lands it over 

PROFESSOR I back, Tommy. I 
have got to be quick. (//e brandishes 
the net, plop er Fatty 

FATTY swake and frightened 
Cr-oag! Cr-oa What's happened? 
Wow, I'm in the net! 

PROFESSOR iugh It just sounds 
like “Cr-oag! Cr-oag!” to me. But 
I que he saying, “Wish I'd kept 
my cyes open 

Fatty Cr-oag! Cr-oag! I wish I 
had watched out, the way Mother 
and Mr. Turtle said 

proressor (faking Fatty out of the 
net and holding hu What a per- 
fect pec men! 

PATTY idly Cr-oag! I wish I 
hadn't been such a show-off 

tommy (fouching Fatty Look at 
his big, buley eves! 

ratry~-Cr-oag! I'll never get away 
from the professor, but maybe if 
Tommy held me, I could 

proressor~ Look! He's rolling his 
eyes at you 

tommy~ And he’s grinning with his 
big, funny mouth 

FATTY“ Cr-oag! Maybe 
Tommy will hold me. His hands are 
little, Look, Tommy, I’m a perfect 
specimet 


Tommy Please let me hold him. 


paoressor- Well, be careful. He’s 
smart and has powerful back legs. 
Hands Fatty to Tommy 

ratty Cr-oag! Now’s my chance. 


Good-by, Tommy! (He leaps out of 
T'ommy’'s hands, and into the pond 
with a big splash 

TOMMY th a wail) —Oh, Dad, he 
got away! 

proressor (/auching)—He sure did! 
Did you see that leap? 


tommy—You wanted him. And I 


let him go 
Don’t feel bad about it 


PROFESSOR 

tommy but you could have learned 
a lot from a frog that was a perfect 
specimen 

proressorn—! did learn a lot. | 


learned how much he loves his own 


home, his very own pond. Come on, 


Tommy. [ll show you where there 

ire more trogs 
They go of, Tommy carrying the 

Presently Mother Frog’s and 


appear over the « dge of 


MOTHER FROG (in loud whisper 
Have they gone? Mr 
see if they've gone? 

MR. TURTLE 

ra bush 

Beaver Dam. 


rurtle, can you 


crawling out from un- 
Yes, they're on their way 


MOTHER FROG (a5 she jumps on the 


log, followed by Fatty)—Did you see 
t happened, Mr. Turtle? 
mar. TurtLe~! sure did! From under 


my berry bush I saw the whole thing. 


Fatty’s three friends hop onto the 
log. They congratulate him 
ma. TuRTLE— That really was smart 


the way he got Tommy to hold him. 
What do you have to say for yourself, 
Fatty? 

FATTY meekly If I'd been really 
smart, the professor would never have 
caught me at all, but it taught me a 


lesson. Most of all, I 


much I love my home and friends. 


learned how 


His thre Frog Friends join him in 
singing the song he sang at the be- 
nnn followed t plashes as they 
pretend to jump into the pond 
mr. TurTLe (locting after them 


right, Mother Frog, your son 


You are 


is the smartest frog in the world, 


Note—For a song, “The Frog,” see 
29 of our April issue 


page 
A Party for the Block 
Continued from page 40) 


trash fire with a 


The re 


standing beside a 


bucket of water was always a 


little Jerziwiak toddling beside her, 
or kicking and cooing in a_ baby 
carriage 

The three friends worked very 
hard, too. Maria watched the new 
baby while Mrs. Scott trimmed the 


bushes and cleaned up her yard. Sol 


held a flashlight one evening so that 
Mr. Jensen could finish sowing his 
grass seed because it was dark by 
the time he got home from work 


Danny, with the help of two other 





Annuevnnnnenseeerint 


I like it very well” 
Inside my cozy shell. 


If it rains outside, © 
Indoors I hide. 


If the sun’s too hot, 
My house is not. 


My shell 


Is swell! 


“What a nice block we live on!” 
said Sol one day in surprise. “I 
didn’t realize it was so pretty.” 

“And the people are so friendly 
now,” said Danny. 

“T guess maybe they always were,” 
said Maria, “but we just didn’t take 
time to notice it. Working together 
sort of helps people to be friends.” 

The next day a committee came to 
judge the results of the 
Everyone, children and grownups 
alike, was very excited. 

“Tm sure 
Maria. “There isn’t another block in 
the whole neighborhood that worked 


contest. 


just we'll win,” said 


as hard.” 

But Maria was mistaken. It was a 
hard decision to make, the judges re- 
ported, but they must give the prize 
to another block. Maria, Danny, and 
Sol, the block, 
were a perfect picture of despair. 

“It’s all our fault,” Sol un- 
“What will think 


sitting on carriage 
said 
happily everyone 
of us now 
“Vos” 
the block 


one working really hard.” 


“We talked 
got 


agreed Danny. 


into this, and every- 
“And now there won't be a party,” 
Maria. “The 


was a failure 


mourned whole idea 


“What was a failure?” said a voice 
The thre ce looked up to see Mrs. 
Jerziwiak, Mr. Jensen, and Mrs. Scott 


standing beside them 


“Look at the block,” continued 
Mrs. Jerziwiak. “See how it shities. 
See how beautiful the yards and 
flowers are. Now remember how it 
used to look. I don’t call that a 
failure.” 

“That’s right,” said Mr. Jensen 


“And besides. people have gotten to 


TUQUQIVON ENOL UUG0OOELATLSEEAAEORATOEOOUEOUELSOODLAAOEO AAAS LUO ULE EETOE TAU ANUAGSEO A TORAAEURU EYAL SOTAA HOOTERS AAA HATAAnOeATObA Aen Ag 
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boys, worked all one afternoon help 
ing Mrs. Minter clean out her ash pit 


Overnight, the block seemed to 
blossom and bloom. No more trash 
and garbage cans littered the street 
Little fresh green spears of grass 
pushed up in formerly bare, dusty 
yards. Windows shone, porches glis- 
tened, walks were swept. Something 
else had happened, too. It often 
happens that neighbors in a big city 
hardly know one another. Now they 


began to exchange greetings and rec- 
ipes and advice over the hedges and 


the paint pots. 
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know each other. They realize this 


block is a pretty good place to live, 
with good homes and good neighbors. 
They will want to keep it that way, 


too.” 

“See what you started,” added Mrs. 
Scott. “If it hadn’t been for you 
three, none of us would have ever 


begun to work. The important thing 
is that we all have a nicer place to 
live, not just the party. Don’t taik 
to us about failures!” 

“Oh, that sounds wonderful,” said 
Maria. “I didn’t think about it that 
way.” 


“But it’s true,” said Sol. “Now we 
live on a block we can be proud of.” 
“And we can go on enjoying our 
block and our neighbors for a long 
said Danny.: “That’s better 


time,” 
than any party.” 

“Tt would have been nice, though,” 
said Maria. “A party for the whole 
block.” 

“Well, who said we couldn’t have 
a party?” said Mrs. Jerziwiak. “We 
can give one for ourselves. Now that 
we know each other, it will be more 
fun than Sol—Danny— Maria, 
tell everyone to come to my back 
yard tonight. Tell them to bring a 
cake or cookies or punch, and come 
ready to have a good time. Run now!” 

“And I'll bring my fiddle so we 
Mr. Jensen called after 
them as they sped to all parts of the 
block to spread the invitation. 

As they ran, Maria cried, “Oh, I 
know this will be the best party ever!” 
And this time she was right! 


ever. 


can dance,” 


The Looking-Around Child 


Continued from page 38) 


Everyone except Jeffrey. There was 
no reason for him to bustle, so he 
folded his arms and looked around. 

Mother sandwiches, 
Grandmother was squeezing lemons, 


was making 
and Jane was washing dishes. Allan 
was in the bathroom scrubbing his 
knuckles. Father was waiting to shave, 
and Grandfather was grumbling to 
himself in the hall closet. 

“Where can it be?” he muttered. 
“I had it yesterday. If I hadn't mis- 
placed my eyeglasses I could SEE it 
in here!” 

“See what in there?” asked Jeffrey. 

“The flag!” snorted Grandfather. 
“This is the glorious Fourth of July, 
and I want to hang the flag outside!” 

“You won't find it in there,” said 
Jeffrey. 

“Why not?” asked Grandfather. 

“Because it’s under the blankets in 
the bedroom.” 
remembered Grand- 
father. “I put it on the chair myself. 
But with my glasses on, I 
couldn't have found it under those 
blankets.” Then turning to Jeffrey he 
asked hopefully. “Don’t reckon you 
know where my eyeglasses are, do 


“Of course!” 


even 


you?” 
“Sure, Grandfather,” Jeffrey nod- 
ded. “They’re on the clock shelf.” 
Allan through 
this time, and he was getting dressed 
“Hey!” he “My 
gone! It had all my money in it!” 
“It’s on the behind your 
shoe,” said Jeffrey. And sure enough, 


was scrubbing by 


cried. purse is 


floor 


it was! 

Jeffrey was looking around and try- 
ing to keep out of the way when Jane 
called up from the basement. 

“There isn’t a picnic basket down 
here, Grandmother.” 

“Oh, dear!” gasped Grandmother. 
“We will have to find it. We can’t 
carry our lunch without a basket!” 

“IT know where the pi nic basket 
is,” said Jeffrey, and he trotted right 
down to the basement and found it. 

By and by they were ready to go to 
the parade. The basket of food was 
in the car, and everyone stood in the 
yard waiting for Grandmother. She 
was inside, hustling from room to 
room. 

(Continued on page 55) 





Tatlo Goes to Bangkok 
(Continued from page 41) 


It was a wonderful place—a 
hubbub of many 
rafts and people selling their wares 
everything from crocodile handbags 
and clothing, to rice, fish, flowers, 
and fruit. Busy housewives were bar- 


gaining in soft, musical voices. Tatlo 


houseboats and 


loved every minute of it. 

He sold his juicy durians first. 
Then a 
bought his mangoes, and some tourists 


servant from the Tempk 
bought many of his bananas. 

“The kite with the glass-covered 
string will soon be mine. And I will 
win the kite-fighting contest at school 
Soon I will have enough money to 
go to the small shop on the Bridg 
of Stores,” thought Tatlo. 

Tatlo stopped to observe a small 
vessel him. In 
Buddhist priest. What a fine yellow 
Tatlo watched the 


ahead of it was a 


robe he wore! 
priest holding up his begging-bowl 
to the houseboats. The good people 
all gave him rice and other food 
Tatlo placed some bananas in the 
outstretched bowl. 

A foreign 
beautiful and swift. 


motor boat sped by 
Tatlo followed 
the motor boat for a ways, forgetting 
the Floating Markets. It was not 
often that Tatlo was privileged to se 
such a thing of beauty. The vessel 
had a cabin, two windows, a table 
seats, a radio playing soft music, and 
a bright flag waving in the breeze 
Two people were sitting at a small 
table. A pilot was at the wheel. A 
fat foreign baby with yellow hair was 
propped up in a chair, laughing and 
waving his tiny hands. 

Then he saw it happen. The motor 
boat made a loud noise, and spurted 
forward. The yel -haired child fe 
into the water! 

“Your child! Your child!” Tatlo 
screamed. But the foreign craft sped 
on, making such a racket that no on 
heard Tatlo’s cries. 

Tatlo looked around in_ horror 
No one was near. He jumped into th 
water and swam towards the child 
[he current was strong. It carried the 
child away fast, just out of reach of 
his fingers. He grabbed again and 
again. The water rushed them both 
towards the sea. Tatlo swam with all 
his strength. Then he seized the child 

This foreign child was strong an 
fat. He was frightened. He kicked 
and screamed and clutched Tatlo 
around the neck. Tatlo’s lungs wet 
bursting from his 
loosened the child’s cruel fingers and 
cradled him over his shoulder. Tatlo 


] 


exertions. He 


swam back to the paddle boat. 

Thank all the gods above, the wa- 
ter had carried the paddle boat along 
with them. There it was, bouncing 
saucily in the water. 

Tatlo tried to place the baby in 
the boat, but the small one was too 
frightened. He clung to Tatlo, close 
as the bark on a tree. Tatlo rested as 
long as he dared. Then with all his 
strength he pushed the baby’s bottom 
side over the prow, and the child 
dropped down among the bananas. 

Tatlo hoisted himself up and over 
He sat exhausted, breathing hard 
What an ordeal! The child was squall- 
ing still. Tatlo looked around. No 
help was near 

He reached for his paddles. They 
were gone, lost in the struggle. What 


) 


to do now? The baby howled with 
renewed vigor. What a pest that child 
was, stupid and fat. Tatlo raised the 
yellow-haired one, wiped the water 
from his face, and struck him on his 
little back. The child vomited water, 
and seemed to feel better. 

It was then that Tatlo noticed that 
his money was gone. The little bag 
was not in the boat, not in his 
clothes. Tatlo felt like weeping with 
the child. No kite money. 
deplorable. The 


his was 
gods had turned 
from him. 

I'he paddle boat was still drifting 
out to sea, 

‘The gods help them who help 
themselves,” Tatlo said. He jumped 
back into the water and swam be- 
hind the 
Bangkok 


against the tide was 


boat, pushing it toward 
Swimming and 
difficult, but 


The sea was a 


pushing 


latlo dared not stop 
big place, and he did not want to be 
lost in it. 

“Hello! Hello!” a voice called over 
he water. Tatlo jumped and turned 
\ police boat was coming 

Help, help! I have no paddles,” 
Fatlo called The boat approac hed 
Thank the gods. 

Che water policeman pulled along- 
side Tatlo. “Is the child living?” 

How did the water polic eman know 
there was a child in the boat? “Yes, 
he sleeps, but he is wet and cold,” 
latlo answered. 

The big 
child in his own dry shirt. “His par- 

s will bless you for this,” said the 
“Rest yourself. I 

you to the dock.” 

As they neared the dock, Tatlo saw 
They 
uted and cheered, “Bravo! Bravo!” 
‘Why do they shout?” asked Tatlo. 
“They watching you 


through the teles« ope,” 


man wrapped the sleeping 


yoliceman 
I 


it a crowd was gathered. 


have been 
said the water 
policeman. “The priest in the boat 
first saw that you were in trouble 
Then the 

rents of the child came crying for 
bal 


and he sent me to aid you 


p because their child was lost in 
the water. 

Where are the 
child?” asked Tatlo. 


‘They are in the crowd on the 


parents of this 


dock,” said the water policeman. 
See that woman with the nose red 
from weeping, and the man with the 
ite face?” 
water policeman guided the 
boat to the dock, and Tatlo handed 
the wet baby up to the family. 


Then 
eman. “If you will kindly lend 


latlo turned to the water 


a paddle, I will return to my 
ye on the island now,” he said. 
What a miserable end to a beauti- 
ful day! He was wet. cold. had no 
fruit, no money, no paddles, and no 
kite. His father would be disappointed. 

rhe foreign parents were talking 
now. What were they saying? Tatlo 
looked inquiringly at the water police- 
man, who could speak and under- 
stand their language. 

“Their hearts overflow with thank- 
fulness,” said the water policeman. 
“They wish to reward you. They say 
to name the things your heart desires 
most, and you shall have them.” 

Ihe red-nosed mother was kissing 
her son, the way foreigners do. Tears 


(Continue d on page 16) 





Teachers... 
Borrow by Mail! 
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| 50 to Completely Confidential 
$ 4 O 0? On YOUR Signature Only 
| “”~ No Principal Payments 

. —~_ Until Next Fall 


As a teacher you are en- 
titled to special privileges 
from us so you can do as 
thousands of other teachers 

have done for 
nearly half a cen- 
tury ... borrow- 
by-mail from the 
Postal Finance 
Company with dig- 
nity and respect of 
privacy and enjoy 
a carefree summer. 
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Start Enjoying These Benefits 
RIGHT AWAY ‘ex zo <n ren ae 


furthering your education so you can advance to a 
higher paying position, buying a new car. Perhaps 
you need to consolidate your debts to maintain a 
good credit rating ... or you need funds to pay 
doctor bills, insurance premiums, home mainte- 
nance, or to build a summer cash reserve. 

We at Postal Finance have specialized for years in 
making small loans to teachers in strictest of con- 
fidence. We require no co-signers, so your friends, 
family, school authorities are never notified. Every- 
thing is handled entirely through the privacy of 


the mail. 
State License Because we are licensed 
and supervised by the 
Nebraska Banking department, you are assured 
low, lawful rates. No deductions, no fees. You get 
the full cash amount immediately and pay back in 
small monthly installments. DURING SUMMER 
VACATION MONTHS YOU NEED MAKE NO 
PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS. 
Just your signature is all we need for you to bor- 
row $50 to $600. No mortgages, no securizy, no in- 
surance. Just rush the coupon below. By return mail 
you will receive complete loan papers . . . every- 
thing you need to borrow $50 to $600 immediately. 


L Gc FINANCE 


COMPANY Dept. 2-K 
\ 200 Keeline Bldg., Omaha, Nebraska 








Summer Vacation 























Postal Finance Co., Dept. 2-K 
200 Keeline Bldg., Omaha, Nebraska 
Gentlemen: Please rush complete loan papers and full information telling what speciol 


privileges 1, as a teacher, enjoy when borrowing from Postal Finance Co. 


PURND..ncsmmedrcintnstvenentmemnntnt 
Address 


Town 


Age Amount | want to borrow $ 2 oe — 
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TRY A CLASS FUN CAKE 


Here's special ‘‘food"'—food for thought and fun— 
topped with ice cream cones filled with surprises such as jokes, 
riddles, fortunes and stunts to do. For last-days-of-school. 


a barbe cue 


Fun 


Whether you have a party in the 


ur 


A Fun Cake 
fun to serve. It fit 


ew HORIZON 
“ @ sugorstion s 
we hope proves helpful 


iny holes as children. titvert a 
rpri filled cone into each hole. 
Of course there is no law against 
il cake, but in any 
gh you could use 
nes, it adds to the 
n to get a 

ne. : 
Now as to the surprise filling, 
print on papers a joke, riddle, 
f tunt, or game to do 
will read out loud 
led upon in turn. 
one with gaily 


safety hints might 


Enjoy the little lift 
you get from delicious 


Wrigley's EZzZzz7> Gum. 


And, remember chewing after meals 


helps keep your teeth clean and nice. 


—BE A READER OF THE LEADER— 
Order your subscription today. 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


Teachers Farn More 
-in CALIFORNIA! 


| California mail e HIGHER INCOME 
MORE SECURITY 


teachers experi- 
enced or not. | @ MILDER CLIMATE 
\Experienced| » IDEAL TEACHING 

teachers often \ CONDITIONS 
\ start from $5,500 
\ up. Potential of 

.. $9,000. FREE in- 

S _. formation about 

certification. 





\ Individual attention 
KEMP No registration fee 
AGENCY | ‘eit coverage 


Since 1909 a 
ept. B, 681 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 


SOUTHWEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


P.0. BOX 4035, ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 


4 THE 


INSTRUCTOR, 


—NATIONWIDE TEACHER PLACEMENT— 


Michigan schools and colleges 
our specialty—Free enroliment 
Personalized service—Member W.A.T.A. 


UNITED TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Suite 5, City Bidg., East Jordan, 
“UNITED in service” 


Michigan 











TEACHERS 


Where do you want to teach—EAST—WEST 
NORTH SOUTH Salarie of classroom teach- 
we placed tast year ranged up to $8400 





today. 25 E. Jackson, Chicago, ti 





mmer for off ally rep rted vacancies only 


" Ghemmnen Nat yal Ass achers Agencies 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
316 SOUTH WARREN STREET, SYRACUSE, N.Y 


Special in New York State 
ng Representative Established 1874 


HUFF" TEACHERS AGENCY 


Missoula, Mont. 
For excelient salaries and positions, West 


Member N.A.T.A. 
is the Best. We cover all Western States 
and Alaska. FREE ENROLLMENT 
Member National Assn. Teachers’ Agencies 
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The Week There Was 
No Friday 


(Continued from page 40) 


kept getting earlier than Greenwich 
time. But last night we reached the 
point where we could not get any 
earlier " 

‘What happened then?” Kenny 
wanted to know. 

That's where we lost Friday,” 
Dad said, “because we kept moving 
on, and soon we were twelve hours 
utter than Greenwich, instead of 
twelve hours earlier. We had crossed 
the International Date Line, and we 
had to push the calendar ahead one 
whole day, in order to be in time 
with the rest of the world.” 

It was true, then. Friday was lost. 
Sadly Kenny shook his head and 
asked, “How can I have a birthday 
this year?” 

I guess you'll have to stay the 
same age until next year,” Dad said, 
smiling 

Just then Morton came in with the 
breakfast tray, and on it, alongsid 
the bacon and eggs and buttered 

ast, was a neat pile of radiograms. 
They were all addressed to Kenny, 
and as he read them he began to 
erin. Finally, he laughed out loud. 
My birthday isn’t lost after all,” he 
said. “It’s still Friday, July eighth, 
back home. Look at these greetings 
from Grandma, and irom Uncle Ben 
ind Uncle George.” 

Sure enough, Grandma promised 
Kenny a new Uncle George 


had a tool ch And Uncle 


Ben would give him ice skates when 


bi ve le. 
est for him 


Kenny returned home 
While Ki nny was still 
ver the radiograms, there was a 


at the door. “Come in,” Dad 


beaming 


inced Joey Kabakaywa, a 
» boy Kenny had met on the 
Joey was followed by four other 
nd all of them chorused, “Hap- 
Kenny!” as Joey dis- 
a big model of 


birthday 
ed thei surprise 
ship they were on. 
Thank you.” Kenny grinned hap- 
pily His tt 


wr care that Friday was lost. They 


Is didn’t seem to know 


knew only that today was Kenny’s 
b 


irthday, and soon there would be a 


party. 


The Eagle Trap 
(Continued from page 41) 


had work d eage rly along 


friends. He 
with the others in digging the pit for 
the eagle trap, a pit deep enough for 
a boy to hide in. He had helped 
gather and lay brush across the top, 
had helped smooth sand over the 
brush. But not once had he crawled 
into the trap. The thought of lying 
in the dark. able to see nothing but 
that small patch of light overhead, 
the thought of waiting and waiting 
for the eagle 
rush of fear that made 

The boys always left the meat that 


to approach, brought a 


him tremble. 
was used as bait, and now the eagles 
rew bolder 
ing, and if Red Moccasin was the 


They would keep return- 


in the trap 
He caught his breath at the thought 
of those sharp talons that could tear 
a boy’s hands if he did not grasp the 
eagle’s feet just right, if those who 


waited outside did not move care- 


fully in getting the buckskin bag down 
over the eagle to pin it securely. 

As he climbed to the top of the 
plateau, Red Moccasin tried hard to 
forget his fear. Hesitantly he looked 
overhead. If only there was no eagle 
in sight, then perhaps he would dare 
to enter the trap. 

His heart hammered angrily. Not 
one, but two dark specks floated high 
in the turquoise-blue sky! 

“Surely today we will have good 
fortune,” one of the boys exclairhed 

“And it is Red Moccasin’s turn,” 
Jumping Squirrel said  enviously. 
“This is why he has waited, knowing 
the eagles would one day become less 
cautious.” 

“T—I shall give you my turn,” Red 
Moccasin stammered. 

“But do you not want to go today, 
when there is such a fine chance of 





Rhyme the Opposites 


The opposite of yes is - -. 

The opposite of fast is -- - 

The opposite of weak is 

The opposite of short is - - - 

The opposite of back i 

The opposite of sharp is --- 

The opposite of wet is ---. 

The opposite of low is ----. 

The opposite of east is ----. 

The opposite of worst is -~---. 

The opposite of out is --. 

The opposite of lose is ---. 

The opposite of rise is --- -. 

The opposite of none is - --. 
Alfred I. Tooke 
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success?” one of the boys asked in 
amazement, 
“Jumping Squirrel seemed so eager 
Red Moccasin said slowly. “I 
thought he 
“You are afraid!” Jumping Squirrel 
turned to smile knowingly 


You dare not go into 


act used, 
at the others. “ 
the trap.” 

Red Moccasin tried to find words 
to deny the accusation, but no words 
would come. He turned away, hear 
ing the Surprised ext lamations from 
his friends . . . and then the mocking 
laughter that followed him. 

hen J shall go into the trap,” 
Jumping Squirrel boasted. “For | 
have no fear of a little eagle!” 

Sadness spread through Red Moc- 
casin. Surely one of the boys would 
tell his father of this cowardice. If 
only he had fought harder against his 
a 

The other boys came to the hiding 
place, to begin the long wait. No on 
must move or speak, or the sharp- 
eyed eagles would know that danger 
lurked nearby. 

No sound came ‘to break the still- 
ness of the afternoon. Then a blue- 
jay screeched its bossy command fat 
back on the plateau. A black bee 
moved lazily through the blossoms of 
the rabbit brush overhead. 

And then one of the eagles began 
circling low to investigate the meat 
that had been left as bait. Its bright 
eyes moved constantly, searching for 
any sign of danger below. 

Apparently satisfied, the graceful 
bird settled nearer to the ground. It 

(Continued on page 55) 





Lodestone and Relatives 
(Continued from page 28) 


another bar magnet is fastened, and 
glass dish of water)—I want to show 
you how I can move this boat with 
out touching it. On this boat we have 
fastened a bar magnet. In my hand 
I have a bar magnet. Now 
When I put the north pole of my 
of the 


magnet on the boat, the boat follows 


watch! 
magnet near the south pole 


the magnet in my hand. But when 
I hold the south pole of my magnet 
to the south pole of the magnet on 
the boat, the boat is pushed away. 

ANNOUNCER—Next, David will tell 
us about the compass. 

pavip—A compass is used to tell 
directions on the earth. No one knows 
who made the first compass or when 
it was made. Long ago sailors learned 
that if they rubbed an iron needle on 
lodestone the needle became a mag- 
net. Then they floated the needle on a 
small piece of wood in a pan of 
water. The needle always pointed 
to the north—so the sailors could use 
it to tell directions. The compass is 
one of the most important inventions 
the North 
Star in the daytime or on a cloudy 
night. We cannot see the sun at night 
or on a cloudy day, but we can see 
the needle of the compass any time 


ever made. We cannot see 


and it always points to the north. 
Ships and airplanes always carry a 
Fred the 
compass we made. 

Freo—We took a needle and made 
it into a magnet by rubbing it on one 
end of this magnet. We rubbed it only 


compass. will show you 


one way; we did not rub it back and 
forth. Then we cut a little groove in 
edle in it. 

The cork 


needle turned to the 


this cork and laid the ne 
We put the cork in water 
turned until the 
north. 
ANNOUNCER 
something important about magnets 
patty—We put keep 
so they will stay strong and not los 


Patty will now tell us 
rs on magnets 


their magnetism. A keeper is an iron 
bar that is kept across a magnet when 


it is not in use. Scissors, nails, and 
1 


pieces of iron may be used as keepers 


ANNOUNCER— Dennis 
how a magnet can be destroyed 


will tell us 

DENNIS— Magnets can be destroyed 
in several ways. If we drop a maenet. 
If we 
heat a magnet, it has no power to 


it loses some of its magnetism 


attract iron or steel. If we do not put 


keepers on they become 
we ak 
ANNOUNCER— Jean, 


Candy will tell some uses 


magnets, 
Harriet, and 
lor mag- 
nets, 

(One child mentions using mag- 
nets to pick up nails after a house i 
built. Another tells that huge magnet 
pick up heavy pieces of iron and steel 





CLUB EXCHANGE 


We do not include the Club 
Exchange in the June issue. If 
you wish a Club Exchange no- 
tice published in an early fall 
issue, send it to us by June 15. 
Your notice must be concerned 
chiefly with the exchange of cor- 
respondence, give your Septem- 
ber school address, and be 
signed by yourself as teacher. 
Address: Club Exchange, THE 
INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 











The third reports how doctors some- 
times use magnets to take a bit of 
steel out of a patient’s eye.) 
ANNOUNCER—We will end our show 
with our magnet song. 
Group (sings to the tune of “Did 
You Ever See a Lassie?”)— 
Did you ever see a magnet, a magnet, 
a magnet— 
Did you ever see a magnet go this 
way and that? 


From the south pole to the north 
pole, 
From the 


pole ~ 


north pole to the south 


But the north poles and the south 
poles 

Of two magnets are attracted. 

Did you ever see two magnets do any- 


thing like that? 

RADIO ANNOUNCER— This concludes 
our science program for today. We 
hope that you have enjoyed it, and 
that you will all tune in at the same 
time next week when you will hear 
another wonder of science, 


Did you ever see a magnet go this 
way and that? 


When two magnets come together, to- 
gether, together- 

When two magnets come together, 
their like poles repel. 








At last! The one loose leaf note- 


book that fills every schoo! need! 
New NIFTY. magnetic 
Space Saver. binder!” 


Now! The makers of famous NIFTY teaching aids introduce a brand new type of loose 
leaf notebook that helps you in your work while it helps your students in theirs! It’s 


the new NIFTY Magnetic Space Saver Binder — handiest aid to education ever devised. 








@ Uses 1 the space of old-fashioned 
notebooks ... leaves room for text- 
book on desk without crowding! 


@ Has a hard cover that makes note- 
taking easy in gym, auditorium, on 
field trips! 


@ Makes it easier for right or left- 
handed student to write correctly 
—no cumbersome rings in the way! 





@ Has a built-in pencil box to keep 
pencil handy. 





@ Leaves plenty of room in left-hand 
margin for your own notes on tests 
or homework assignments! 


@ Eliminates “pinched-fingers” in 
closing binders . . . opens and 
closes magnetically. 











SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS 
... A NIFTY BINDER FOR YOU! 


NIFTY wants you to see how handy the 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


Enclosed is $1.00. Please rush my NIFTY Binder with 
gold Personalizer ... plus my package of filler paper 
and NIFTY Subjects Folder. 

NIFTY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

Div. of St. Regis Paper Company, Dept. I-6 

Box 925, Birmingham 1, Alabama 


NIFTY Magnetic Space Saver Binder can be. 
For teachers only—a Space Saver Binder with 
gold Personalizer! Plus—a package of filler 
paper...and the NIFTY Subjects Folder! 


$1.89 value 
yours for only 


*Pat. pending 


$1 20 
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Old Jeremiah 
Did Not Like Noise 
(Continued from page 39) 
He felt troubled as he led the way 
to his home. “It will be crowded,” he 
“And there will be noise. 


will make the best of it, be- 


thought. 
But I 
cause this is an emergency.” 
While Old Jeremiah got 
blankets out of the cupboard, the six 
little squirrel children jumped and 
little 
Mrs. Squirrel made up beds 


extra 


shouted and ran around the 
house 
for everyone, 

“It is so kind of you to help us 
this way,” said Mrs. Henry Squirrel. 
I don’t know what we would have 
done if you had not taken us in.” 

“Think nothing of it,” said Old 
Jeremiah gruffly. He was watching 
the youngest squirrel child from the 
corner of his eye. The little fellow 
had climbed up on Old Jeremiah’s 
reaching for a 


Mrs 


the vase be 


best chair, and was 


china vase on the window sill 


Henry Squirrel caught 


fore it crashed to the ground, and 
Old Jeremiah mopped his brow. 
Old Jeremiah lay awake most of 


couch He 


( rowded 


was 


little 


the night on his 
worried about the 
house, and the six busy, notsy squirrel 
hilel 


uildren. | hope they will find a new 


There 


won't be much peace and quiet until 


home right away, he thought 
they do 

It seemed he had just dozed off 
when he felt breathing near his ear. 
He opened one eye, and there stood 
the smallest squirrel child 
breakfast! 


He dashe d away 


shouted the 
to the 


Time for 
little fellow 
table where 
Old Jeremiah. Old Jeremiah washed 

hurry. Something 
smelled mighty good. When he sat at 
the table, Mrs. Henry Squirrel passed 


him a plate ot acorn pancakes 


everyone sat waiting tor 


and dressed in a 


They are said Old 
Jeremiah gruffly. He helped himself 
to more, suddenly felt 
awake. “I haven't had acorn pancakes 
for a long, long time 
What do you 
breakfast?” asked Mrs,-Squirrel, wip- 


delicious,” 


and wide 


usuatly have for 
ing the chin of the squirrel child sit- 
ting next to her 
Acorn coffee, 
chew on,” said Old Jeremiah, help- 


and a few acorns to 


ing himself to another acorn pancake 
After breakfast, he started to clear 
Mrs. Henry Squirrel shooed 


away. “The 


the table 
him children will help 
me,” she said, 

Old Jeremiah looked around the 
little house. The children were bust- 
dusting 


They 


ling around, and 


and helping with the 


sweeping 
dishes. 
chattered and sang. It was noisy. 
Old Jeremiah turned to Mr. Henry 
“Let's see if we 
can find you a new home.” 

They looked for hours. Every ani- 
mal from across the lake had 


found a place to live. But there did 


Squirrel, and said 


family 


not seem to be a single vacant house 
for the Henry Squirrel family. Mz 
Henry sad as they 
walked back to Old Jeremiah’s house 

“TI don’t know will do,” 


he sighed 


Squirrel was very 
what we 
“Don't worry. Something will turn 
up,” said Old Jeremiah 

One morning, Old Jeremiah was 


ery cross. The youngest squirrel child 


had ruined his corncob pipe, trying 
to blow soap bubbles through it. 
‘Keep your hands off my things!” 
roared Old Jeremiah 
to his mother and buried 
skirt. Mrs. Henry 


Squirrel was very unhappy 


7 he squirrel 
child ran 
his face in her 


“I’m sorry he ruined your corncob 
pipe, Old Jeremiah,” she said. “We 
will buy you a new one.” 

Old Jeremiah grumbled and went 
out for a long walk 

When he 
ing he was surprised to find the house 


And quiet. He looked 


returned later that even- 


was empty 





Book Travel 
Hazel M. Thomson 


I can travel everywhere, 
To any foreign nation, 

If I just open up my book 
And use my imagination. 


I can sail in the “Discovery” 
All around the Hudson Bay, 
Or go with Marco Polo 

To mysterious old Cathay. 


I can ride with Washington 

Across the Delaware, 

Or go to Gettysburg with Lincoln, 
And visit with him there. 


I can travel in « stagecoach 
Over wide prairie expanse, 
Or ride a cowboy’s pony, 

In a western-style romance. 


I can ride with Cinderella 

In her coach and four, 

Or sail with Robinson Crusoe 
To his island's sunny shore. 


I travel very comfortably, 

From my cosy nook, 

For my chariot is the apple tree 
And my ticket is a book. 





everywhere, but there was no one 


about. On the table, leaning against 


th Sugar (x wl, was a note, 


‘Dear Old Jeremiah, 

We are going to live in the 
woods. It is not right for us to 
stay in your little home 
er. Thank you for being so good 
to us 

All our love, 
Ihe Henry Squirrel Family.” 


any long- 


There was a small package beside 
the note. Old Jeremiah opened it, 


and inside he found a new corncob 


pe, 
} Yd Jeremiah searched through the 
and at last he found the 
Henry Squirrel They 
all under an oak tree eating acorns. 

“Here’s Old 
the youngest squirrel child. He 


nicer than his old one 


woods, 
family were 
Jeremiah!” shouted 
ran 
up to Old Jeremiah and hugged him 
Old Jeremiah gulped, and patted the 
little fellow’s head 

“What is all 
living in the woods?” he asked. 

Mrs. Henry Squirrel had tears in 


this nonsense about 


her eyes. 

“We did not think it was fair to 
bother you any longer, Old Jeremiah,” 
“You are 


ing alone, and it was too crowded 


she said sadly used to liv- 

and noisy with all of us there.” 
“Nonsense,” said Old Jeremiah. 

“Now, this is what we 
They all listened to his plan with 


will do.” 


and soon everyone was 
The children 
crowded around and smothered him 
with kisses. Old Jeremiah felt good 
inside. “Why, I little 


rascals,” he thought in surprise. 


wide eyes, 


smiling and laughing 


missed the 
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The next morning, Old Jeremiah 
and Henry Squirrel were very busy. 
They added a third floor to Old 
Jeremiah’s little house, and built four 
more bedrooms. There was plenty of 
room for everyone! 

And in the evening, the smallest 
squirrel child brought Old Jeremiah 
his corncob pipe and slippers. Then 
Old Jeremiah rocked in his rocking 
chair and told the little squirrel chil- 
dren about all the 
who lived in the forest on the shores 


stories animals 
of Lake Squeegee. 

“Being happy is more important 
than peace and quiet,” decided Old 
Jeremiah, holding the little squirrel 
child on his lap. “And I am happy, 
now.” 


Tatlo Goes to Bangkok 
(Continued from page 43) 


sparkled in her eyes. Tatlo was glad 
her child was saved from the sea. 

“T need new paddles for the boat,” 
said Tatlo reluctantly. His heart cried 
out for the fighting-kite, but it would 
be impolite to ask for a pleasure 
thing. That he must earn. 

“No, no, you must ask for a gift 
for yourself,” said the water police- 
“The child’s father says he has 

His son is very dear to him, 


man. 
money 
and he wishes to reward you. You 
shall have the paddles, of course. But 
name another gift, for yourself. Come, 
what is it your heart desires?” 

They all looked at 
What ; 


deep breath, and then he said softly, 


him waiting. 


should he say? Tatlo drew a 
“The thing my heart most desires is 
a fighting-kite for the school 
There is such the 
an the Bridge of Stores, 


great 
contest a one in 
small shop 
but I have lost my money in the sea.” 

“A kite, a kite,” shouted the par- 
“You shall have it.” And all 
the crowd shouted too, “A kite for 
the boy! A kite for the boy!” 

The parents piled them all into 


ents 


rickshaws and they rode to the Bridge 
of Stores, and bought the wonderful 
kite. 

That Tatlo 
paddle boat towards his island home. 
As he passed the Emerald Buddha he 
thought, “Never did a boy work 
harder for a new kite.” 


evening, steered his 


Champion Bertie Beaver 


(Continued from page 39) 


bulging and cracking. A mole was 
burrowing along just under the sur- 
face. 

With two careful swipes of his paw 
tertie uncovered Milford Mole. The 
little animal blinked in the bright 
light. Milford spent most of his life 
underground. 

“Where are you going?” Milford 
Mole asked. 

“To find a tree the right size and 
gnaw it down,” Bertie answered. 

“May I help?” Milford inquired. 

“What could a little fellow like 
do?” Bertie asked. “Anyway, I 
don’t rieed help. I’m the champion 
gnaw-er down-er of Beaver Creek.” 

“Sure. I forgot that,” Milford Mole 
said slowly. “Well, good gnawing, 
Bertie.” 

“Good burrowing, Milford,” Bertie 
said, just to be polite. He couldn't 


you 


think of a single thing that was good 
about burrowing. 

Only a few steps farther along 
Bertie saw, right ahead of him, the 
very tree he was looking for. The 
trunk was about six inches thick. He 
could cut through it with his long 
sharp front teeth in just a little while. 

Bertie set to work. The chips flew. 
Round and round the tree Bertie 
went, cutting deeper and deeper with 
every turn. 

“One more time around and she’ll 
fall!” Bertie thought. “Don’t think I 
ever did a better job!” 

Suddenly there was a cra-a-a-ck! 
Then a cra-a-a-sh! Down came the 
tree. But Bertie hadn’t gotten out of 
the way fast enough! The tree trunk 
pinned Bertie to the ground. 

There was a small hollowed-out 
place in the earth where he landed, 
or that would have been the end of 
Bertie Beaver right then and there. 

The little beaver wiggled. He 
scratched the ground. He twisted. 
But he couldn’t squirm loose. 

Now he was really frightened. 

“Oh, dear!” he cried. “Why didn’t 
I let Ozro, or Dulcie, or Beulah, or 
even Milford, come with me! Now 
I’m all alone! Oh, what can I do?” 

“You can’t do anything,” a small, 
gentle said his ear. 
“But I can do something.” 


voice close to 





Home 
Lillie D. Chaffin 


A house can be built on a hill. 

A house can be built by the sea. 
A house can be built on a desert. 
A house can be built in a tree. 


A house can be built of snow bricks, 
Of skins, of mud, of wood, of stone. 
But wherever or however it’s built— 
If there is love, it is a home. 





“Milford Mole!” Bertie exclaimed 
joyfully. “Am I glad to see you! 
You’re company, anyway. Though 
there isn’t a single thing anyone as 
small as you are can do to help me.” 

“I can burrow,” Milford quietly 
said. 

And that’s what he did. He bur- 
rowed on one side of Bertie, loosening 
the dirt there. Then he burrowed on 
the other side of Bertie, loosening the 
dirt there. Suddenly Bertie was free. 

“Thank you, Milford,” Bertie said, 
shaking the dirt out of his fur. “I’m 
sorry I didn’t ask you to come with 
me, and talked so big about being a 
champion gnaw-er down-er.” 

“Oh, that’s all right. I know I 
don’t amount to much.” 

“But you do, too!” Bertie cried. 
“You're going to be real important 
around here from now on, Molie. 
Wasn’t it your burrowing that saved 
my life?” 

“Did it really?” Milford asked, as 
if he couldn’t quite believe it. 

“Of course!” 

“Oh, my!” Milford’s nose twitched 
with excitement and joy. 

“Let’s go find the other animals,” 
Bertie said. “I can hardly wait to 
tell them that you’re the champion 
burrow-er of Beaver Creek.” 

The two friends started off into the 
forest together. 











A Tile of Old Greece 


| Bors, long ago, in a pond near Athens 
there lived a colony of frogs. They were 
the busiest, happiest little fellows in all 
Greece. Father Zeus, King of the Sky, often 
looked from his Mount 
Oiympus to watch them. He was proud of 
the way they took care of themselves. Day 
after day they worked and planned together. 

Their scouts knew where to find the ten- 
derest bits of food. Their police force kept 
away all prowlers, and snapping thieves. The 
old frogs looked after the youngest ones. 
They taught them how to hop, splash, and 
dive. Every frog had his job to do, and he 
did it with all his heart. 

Not far from the pond lived a crafty long- 
legged stork. With hungry eyes, and an eager 
stomach he observed the frogs. ““M-mm,” he 
murmured to himself, ““what delicious mouth- 
fuls those fellows would make. There is noth- 
ing tastier than sweet, juicy frogs’ legs. li 


down throne on 


make friends with the croakers.” 

One summer evening, as the frogs were fin- 
ishing one of their regular council meetings, 
the stork limped slowly over to the edge of 
the pond. “My dear friends,” he called out, 
“why do you work so much? Don’t you know 
that life was made for more than work? Be 
wise! Let me help you. Let me be your king. 
I'll do your thinking. You can hop, splash, 
eat, and sleep as much as you wish. You'll 
not have a care, and no one will harm you 
when they see my long beak and legs.” 

“Perhaps the stork is right,” whispered a 
young frog to his father. 

“Freedom Isn’t Free” has been adapted and re- 
told by Loretta Klee Schell, using a combination of 
two Aesop fables, “The Goose and the Stork,” and 
“The Frogs Who Desired a King.” Among the many 
collections of Aesop used as references for this 
adaption, there are two which will be of special 
interest to teachers and pupils because of the illus- 
trations. They are: Acsop’s Fables, with drawings 
by Fritz Kredel (Grosset and Dunlap; 1947), and 
Fables of Aesop, a new translation by S. A 


Handford, with illustrations by Brian Robb 
(Penguin Books; 1954). 
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Adapted and retold by 
LORETTA KLEE SCHELL 


“No, no!” answered the father. “Don’t lis- 
ten to him, my son. Do you know what he 
would do if he were king? He would devour 
some of us, and make slaves of the rest.” 

But the young frog wasn’t convinced. He 
talked with his friends. “It would be fun to 
have more time to ourselves,” he said. “I get 
tired of thinking and planning. I’d like to 
practice diving off the big stump.” 

“I'd like to lie on that nice, flat, lily pad, 
and sleep all day,” said another, 

“And I need to work on my ugly warts,” 
joined in the third young frog. “I wish I 
could make my skin as smooth as Dolphin’s.” 

As the days passed, the frogs became more 
restless. “The stork may be right,” agreed 
many. “Let’s have a king instead of ruling 
ourselves. Let him think for us.” 

Finally, the mayor of Frog Pond called thé 
colony together. He was very sad. There was 
a tear in each big bulging eye. 

“Things are going from bad to worse,” he 
said. “Once this pond was our pride and jo: 
It was clean and orderly. Look at it now- 
dirty, slimy, and smelly. I am ashamed. The 
young frogs no longer carry out their duties. 
They imitate the sporting dolphins. They 
spend their time diving, smoothing their 
skins, and puffing themselves up. What is to 
be done?” 

“We want a king,” shouted several frogs. 

“Give us a strong ruler,” chorused many of 
the others. “He will bring order. He will pro- 
tect us, and do our thinking, too.” 

“You will learn to your sorrow,” quavered 
the old mayor, “that you have made a mis- 
take. You will find yourselves in chains. Free- 
dom isn’t free, but it’s worth all it costs.” 

“I’m tired of all this talk about liberty,” 
argued a young frog. “To me it’s quite old- 
fashioned. I want some fun in life.” 

Another frog rose to his hind feet. “I move 
that we ask Father Zeus to send us a strong 
ruler,” he said. 

The motion was seconded and passed, and 
‘he next morning Mayor Frog sent for 
Hermes, the messenger of the gods. “I hoped 
never to see the day when I would have to 


” 


ask you to carry this message to Father Zeus,” 
said the old frog. “But the colony has voted 
for it.” 

Hermes adjusted the wings on his beautiful 
sandals, and flew to Mount Olympus with 
the message from the frog mayor, 

Zeus couldn't believe that the frogs were 
serious. He treated the message as a joke. 
Then, a second time, the frogs asked for a 


strong ruler 3 (Continued on page 48) 
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Freedom Isn't Free 
(Continued from page 47) 


This time when Hermes arrived on 
Mount Olympus, Zeus was angry. 
What are those frogs thinking of?” 
he demanded. “Have they become so 
fat, and soft, and lazy that they are 
not willing to rule themselves? If 
they want a strong ruler they shall 
have on Whom shall l send 7 

Stork-of-the-long-legs is hoping for 
replied Hermes slyly. 
Long Legs?” questioned Zeus. “So 
King of the frogs he shall be.” 
their 


the honor, 


be it 
The frogs wer 


when all of a 


resting on 
sudden— 
splash snap! Without 
King Stork snatched three 


lily pads 
swoosh snap 
warning 
juicy frogs for his supper. 

As soon as the others realized what 
was happening, they dived deep into 
the water, out of reach of their new 
king. From far down under the lily 
pads they sent a third message to 
Zeus pleading, “Save us.” 

Zeus had no 
and tell 

that I ave then 


asked for. Now they must look after 


sympathy. “Go back 
Hermes,” he 


exactly what they 


them said, 


their own skins 

After a long search, the 
found a new pond far from King 
Stork. They turned again to their old 
mayor 
We should never let 
do our thinking if we really want to 


frogs 


You were right,” they said 


someone else 


know the joys of freedom.” 
ACTIVITIES 


1 0 Talk Over Toge ther 
1. Why were the frogs happy befor 
the stork spoke to them? 
2. How did the frogs work together 
for the good of the whole colony? 
Why did many want a king to rule? 
What did the mayor mean, “Free- 
dom isn't free”? 
Matching Word Pictures 
What character is described? Long- 
leewed, wrinkled skin, 
king of the skies, bulging eyes, limp- 
croaker, beak, 
playful or sporting animals. 
Fact Detective 


Identify the 


fleet-winged, 


ing gait, snapping 


following by choosing 
Athens, Hermes, 
Sparta, Olympus, dolphin, _ stork, 
Zeus, frog home of the Greek 


gods; ’) king to whom frogs sent 


answers from these 


MeCSSACS, } city of Greece noted 

for its freedom I 

a snout like the beak of a bird; (5 

er of gods 

Word Detective 
What do the 


crafty, regular, convinced, 


sea animal with 
messen 


following words mean? 
Prowlers, 
restless, peered, imitate, adjusted, sly, 
sympathy 
Fram Another Point of Vieu 

Pretend you are the mayor of the 
pond, the stork, a frog Zeus, or 
He rmecs and tell the story 
Dramatize the St 

This will give children plenty of 
action as they hop about Before put- 
ting the action into words, discuss 
number of players, their parts, scenes, 
and necess 
Rights and Duties 

The frogs learned that real free- 
It is often said that 
every right has its duty or responsi- 
bility. Think about this awhile, and 


rights and duties children 


iry prope rtics 


dom means work 


then list 
have in school, on the playground, in 
church, at home, on the street, in the 
movies, and so on. 
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The Happy Surprise 
(Continued from page 38) 


All the boys and girls thought. 
Tommy tried to think too, but he 
didn’t seem to be very good at it. 

“We could make a pretty card,” 
offered Betty. 

“We could send some of our li- 
brary books,” said John. 

“I have a puzzle I can share,” 
smiled Tim 

Connie had a record. George had a 
picture of his dog. Mike wanted to 
send his Every 
child thought of a nice thing to do 
for Billy. Miss Mary suggested that a 
different thing be sent each day, so 
that “Billy would know we are think- 
ing of him.” And they decided that 
Bobby could take the things, because 
he lived on the same street that Billy 


brand-new penny 


did. Everyone was happy. That is, 


evervone except Tommy Be ause 
Tommy was:the only one who 
couldn't think of a thing to do for 
Billy! 


Each day 


thing had been sent to Billy 


for a whole week, some- 
from 
Room 14, and still Tommy had not 
found anything to make Billy happy 
And that’s why Tommy 


“Mavbe Billy 


“since he has to 


couldn't 
sleep can't sleep 
either,” he thought, 
stay in bed all day, too.” 

Tommy turned over in bed. He 
liked listening to the night sounds. 
He could hear a train whistle, so far 
away he couldn't even decide which 


way it was going. And there was the 


steady hum of the attic fan. And 
best of all, the cricket's friendly chirp 
outside his window. Tommy did love 
to hear the chee-chee of the cricket. 

Suddenly Tommy sat straight up 
in bed! A big grin came over his 
freckled face. Then he lay down in 
bed and went right to sleep, because 
Tommy knew exactly what he was 
going to send to Billy. 

Tommy was up very early. Mother 
heard the kitchen door open, and in 
came Tommy, holding something. 

“What do you have so early in the 
morning?” asked Mother. 

Jimmy held up his prize. “It’s for 
Billy,” he said. “Do you think he'll 
like it?” 

Mother said, “I think it’s a very 
happy surprise.” 

Jimmy walked to school, holding 
in his hands the Happy Surprise. He 
placed it very carefully on Miss 
Mary’s desk. Miss Mary looked and 
looked at the surprise. Then she gave 
Tommy a very special smile. “Tell 
us all about it,” she said. 

“It’s a cricket,” said Tommy, his 
eyes shining. “His name is Chee-Chee, 
because that’s his song. I made a 
cage for him out of a cereal box and 
some cheesecloth. He will sing all 
night, and keep Billy company when 
he can’t sleep.” 

“I’m glad you thought such a long 
time, Tommy,” said Miss Mary. “You 
really did think of a Happy Surprise.” 
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Using the Poster 
on the Opposite Page 


"The Park" is the last in a series of 
ten posters featuring photos of Jack 
and Linda in friendiy community 
places. 

Of course, as soon as this poster is 
displayed the children will exclaim 
about the baby. Who is she? Why 
haven't we seen her before? How old 
is she? And so on. After establishing 
the fact that she is Jack and Linda's 
little sister, you might point out that 
some community places are more ap 
propriate than others for taking ba- 
bies. When the family go on picnics, 
of course they want baby sister along. 
What other places would a thought- 
ful family take the baby? Remember 
she was younger every previous month! 

This park is located in the commu- 
nity where Linda and Jack's family 
live. Does it seem small or large? 
What other kinds of parks do you 
know? What kinds of things can be 
done in a park like this? What cannot 
be done? (Jack can throw the ball 
gently to amuse the baby but could 
he play catch or batter's-up so close 
to the road where traffic is moving? 
So close to buildings?) 

Linda and Mother are concerned 
with the lunch. What picnic food do 
you like? They knew there would be 
no place to cook, so they must have 
brought food which did not require 
cooking on the spot. What might be 
included? What do you think was 
brought for the baby? 

How can they eat without a table? 
Practice by spreading a rug or news- 
paper on the floor. Let children take 
turns (in groups of 4 or 5) learning 
to manage a paper plate with a sand- 


wich on it and a paper cup of water. 

Are the members of the family 
dressed appropriately for a picnic? 
lf they were planning to stay all day, 
what other articles of clothing might 
they bring? 

Why is it a good idea to take a 
playpen along when a baby goes on 
a picnic? What do children do when 
they go to a park? What might they 
take along for playthings or entertain- 
ment? A park in a city like this one 
is a good place to read, to play 
quiet paper-and-pencil games, to lis- 
ten to a little radio or record player 
playing very quietly. It is not a place 
to ride a bike, play tag, shout, or go 
barefoot. Why? 

A day out of doors in the country 
or in a state or national park is a 
wonderful time to learn more about 
nature—to watch for birds, to learn 
the different kinds of trees, to study 
rocks, to observe wildflowers. In a 
small park of this kind, what could 
the children learn about nature? 

Children often ask questions about 
nature that Mother and Dad can't an- 
swer from memory. Where can an- 
swers be found? 

What can each member of the fam- 
ily do to keep baby sister happy? 
What can Linda and her daddy do? 
Jack and Mother? and so on. What 
can the two older children and their 
parents do together? 

Sometimes accidents occur during 
outdoor picnics. What sorts of acci- 
dents? Make a list. How can each 
one be guarded against? What could 
the family carry in the car in case 
minor accidents should happen? 





Jack and Linda think the park 

is a good place to hold the family 
picnic. They have had this spot 
picked out for several days. 


FRIENDLY PLACES IN THE COMMUNITY —NO. 10 


Some teaching topics suggested by this picture 
are discussed on the opposite page. 
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TORN paper objects, figures, and landscapes 
achieve a highly desirable effect, impossible to 
accomplish with cut paper. The use of this medi- 
um is often neglected, because of difficulties in- 
volved in tearing the desired shapes. Our third 
grade discovered an easy way to accomplish our 
aims, with a surprise element included. 

We started with a large sheet of blue paper 
for the background. On the upper half we 
painted cloud formations with paste, using fingers 
for brushes. Over each pasted area we placed a 
sheet of white paper which would cover it. When 
we were sure the paste was dry, we tore off the 


‘* 


jume art 
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portion of the paper which did not adhere. Our 
clouds with their feathery edges exceeded our 
expectations, and the formations were pleasing. 
Success called for completion of a vacation 
scene in the same manner. The sun, trees, mead- 
ows, and a beach surrounding a lake, were all 
painted with paste—then covered with colored 
paper, which was allowed to dry and then torn 
off. The same process was used for people and 
clothing. Corrections were easily made when nec- 
essary. The children have often chosen this way 
ef working as a satisfactory method of creating 
individual pictures, and dressing figures. 


MAE B. FOY 


Teacher, Third Grade, Prospect School 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 


JOHN R. MILSOME 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, Chestnut Street School 
Oneonta, New York 


CLAY modeling is well known as a popular pas- 
time in schools. | have always been interested in 
modeling as a medium for creative activity. This 
prompted me one day to experiment with tin 
foil as modeling material and | found that is was 
possible to shape the foil as easily as clay. 

| made a collection of models in tin foil which 
were exhibited on a children's program on B.B.C. 
Television in England. To provide additional en- 
tertainment, an actor did comic mimes to the 
figures | made such as a boxer, a bootball play- 
er, and a clown. Later | had an article on this 
topic in a British magazine for parents. Recently, 
since | have been in the United States as an ex- 
change teacher, | have demonstrated tin-foil 





modeling on American television and shown mod- 
els made by sixth-graders at Oneonta. 

| wondered what the reaction of American 
children would be to tin foil when | tried it with 
them for the first time. | started by showing some 
completed models of a giraffe, an elephant, an 
Indian on a horse, and an airplane. Then | 
sketched on the blackboard a diagram to show 
how a sheet of tin foil is first torn and then 
pressed and shaped into a model. 

When | had talked for a minute or so | took a 
sheet of tin foil, held it against my blackboard 
diagram, and explained that | was now going to 
make a tin-foil man. Two tears were made at the 
top, providing two arms and a head, while one 
tear at the bottom separated paper for two legs. 
| shaped one piece into a leg by bending and 
pressing. When | had finished, | held it up for all 
to see. | went on to repeat this process with the 
other leg, the body, arms, and head. Several chil- 
dren asked questions, and | took the tin-foil man 
and showed them how his legs could be bent to 
give him the action of a runner, and how his arms 
might be moved to make him look like a boxer. | 
explained that the tin-foil human figure could 
represent many different kinds of people. 

My next model was that of a horse. This time | 
made two tears in from the top and bottom of 
the oblong sheet of foil, explaining when | had 
do. e so that this method could be used for any 
four-footed animal with a tail. The three pieces 
at one end were to make the front legs and head, 
while the three at the other end made the back 
legs and tail. We finished the model, showing 
one step at a time. 

The children had a number of sheets of tin foil 
on their desks. | asked them to take a sheet and 
try pressing and shaping it into anything. Some 


children rolled their foil into balls; others made 
simple articles such as walking sticks, swords, and 
spears. When some time had elapsed | suggested 
that they try something more difficult. They were 
given a free choice, although | did make some 
suggestions for the less imaginative children. 

While they were busy, | walked around helping 
those who had difficulty. At the end of the hour, | 
was presented with an impressive assortment of 
Indians in canoes, horses, dogs, dinosaurs, and 
birds. One bird with its wings fluttering was so 
effective that | showed it in a television program 
as a good example of original work. 

The children enjoyed making models with tin 
foil. Most of the models were made from a single 
sheet of foil and could easily be 
fixed with thumbtacks to a suit- 
able base for display purposes. 

With a dark background and 
flat tin-foil silhouettes, it is pos- 
sible to design scenes to fit in 
with social studies and science. 

Tin foil can be cut into letters 
which can be stuck with an adhe- 
sive cement over designs and 
posters to provide a pleasant 3-D 
lettering effect. Or a continuous 
rope of foil can be used for script 
writing of captions or title. 

Used foil from home is very 
acceptable, and household foil of 
various weights is available for 
hobbies at home, too. In the Far 
East and especially in Japan, tin 
foil is known as an art medium. 

Certainly it is a pleasant and 
satisfying material, providing an 
interesting alternative to clay. 





Send the 
Water-Color 


Paint Boxes Home! 
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TWO teachers of grades five and six tried a suggestion of 
mine for water-color painting, which has proved very stimu- 
lating. The project is to encourage students, voluntarily, to 
take water colors, brushes, and two or three sheets of paper 
home over the week end for original water-color painting of 
scenes in the pupil's own home or neighborhood. 

Subject matter can be any view from the home. Exteriors 
as, well as interiors make very interesting subjects. Back 
yards, houses, garages, and buildings are fun to do. 

The paintings might be brought to school for a Monday 
morning art show in the individual classrooms. 

This is not a contest type of activity. It is a suggestion 
for a good, wholesome creative outlet for the boys and girls. 
Suggestions: Don't use a pencil. Start to paint directly with 
a brush, using a light, thin color. Don't worry if the propor- 
tions and perspective aren't perfect. 

The picture should express the pupil's own idea of the 
scene. Use a good-sized quart jar for water. Keep the brush 
clean, and the colors as fresh as possible. 

The pictures that our pupils created were most inter- 
esting. As a follow-up, | gave a short talk on water-color 
painting to the group. 

[Since textbooks and reference books are used at home 
regularly by students, let's see that art supplies are made 
available to children in their free time. Individual work will 
never develop its own power and scope uniess beginners 
feel the joy of trying to portray an impression or an idea 
for its own value, not for a school grading.] 


GEORGE C. DEIMEL 


Director, Department of Art Education, Public Schools 
rie, Pennsylvania 





Circus Painting 


THE teacher inspires the child to paint, helps him choose a subject, shows him how to 


use the brush and paint. She makes him feel among friends at work, encouraging indi- 


vidual expression, always remembering the child's creative experience is much more 
important than the picture he produces. 

Motivation for painting may come through ideas from poems, songs, trips, imagina- 
tion, and memory. Circus fun may be stimulated by reading one or more of the follow- 
ing books: Jerry Goes to the Circus, by Florence Battle (Beckley-Cardy Company); 
Daffy, by Adda Mai Sharp (The Steck Company); Chirp—A Little Clown in a Big Cir- 
cus, by Ruth Wittner (American Book Company). 

The teacher should discuss subject matter with the children. Talk about center of in- 
terest, light and dark colors, repetition of colors, rhythm, balance, feeling, space, and 
grouping of objects. 

But this is a large area which should never be covered at one time until after the 
children are familiar with these terms and their use. Point out examples of each as they 
appear spontaneously in different children's art. 

Plan the illustration. To begin, the children might use a light color of chalk so they 
may change any part they are not happy with. You also need newsprint, cardboard, 
brushes, and tempera or opaque paint in paper milk containers set in cartons. Do not 
forget the evaluation period, as more learning takes place in this phase. 


OLA SUTTON 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Mt. Washington School 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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The Lion Tamer 


| would paint the lion tamer 

With his boots so shiny’ black, 
I'd paint the pretty ponies } 
With the*ladies on their backs. | 


Then J'd paint the clowns 

With their great big feet 
And wonder how many people 
Will be in their seats. 


The Weight Lifter 


lf | were a weight lifter 

With muscle so round and big 

I'd lift with ease a thousand pounds 
And lightly dance a jig. 




















41 Dampened sand is pressed down firmly in a sturdy 
leak-proof container and smoothed off flat on the top. 


Sand 
Casting’ 
indoors 





ah oe OR 
3 Contour is scooped out to the depth of two or three 
inches for a turtle which is about nine inches long. 


SAND casting is an exciting sculpture 
project that can be done in the class- 


room as well as on the beach. The first 
step is to dampen an adequate supply 
of sand, in a sturdy box or carton. 

Next, the child decides what he 
would like to sand-cast. Perhaps he can 
draw a fish, a butterfly, a bird, a dog, 
a bug, a flower, or some other subject, 
in the damp sand, with his finger or a 
stick. Scoop out the sand with a table- 
spoon, within the confines of the draw- 
ing. Dig down two or three inches. 

lf any decoration is to be added to 
the piece, now is the time to do it. As 
an example, if the butterfly wings 
would look nice with small pieces of 
colored glass, or if the fish is to have 


blue scales of ceramic fragments, press omen’ 
these pieces face down very lightly in 5 Plaster of Paris is mixed with water to proper consist- 
din coo. In the aten whose you wish ency and poured slowly and carefully into the sand mold. 


ther to show up in the final product. 

Next, the teacher should mix the 
plaster of Paris according to the direc- 
tions on the box. The student pours it 
slowly, carefully, filling the scooped-out 
area. Do not disturb until it hardens. 
It may be left overnight. Then lift it 
out and brush it with a small brush to 
get rid of excess sand. 

Small pieces make paperweights; 
larger ones can be put in the garden. 











MURIEL ANDERSON 
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The Looking-Around Child 
(Continued from page 42) 


“Now where did I put it?” she 
asked herself over and over. “I’ve 
looked in all the corners and on the 
porch. But it simply is not here.” 

“What's ‘keeping called 
Grandfather. 

“I can’t find my sun umbrella,” 
said Grandmother. 

“Then come without it.” 

“Albert Jefferson Jones!” snapped 
Grandmother. “You know I can’t 
stand the hot sun on my shoulders!” 

“It’s behind the kitchen door,” said 
Jeffrey. 


And so it was. Grandmother came 


you?” 


hurrying out, all smiles and dimples. 

“I declare I don’t know what we'd 
do without Jeffrey. I'm glad he is 
a looking-around child.” 

“So are we,” nodded Grandfather 
and all the others. But Jeffrey didn’t 
hear. He was looking around again 
because guess what? The parade was 


coming down the street! 


Dairying 


(Continued from page 32) 


of farm life; (5) write original stories 


and verse; (6) make charts; (7) dra- 
matize various phases of farm life in 
plays, puppet shows, rhythm activ- 
ities, and dances; (8) arrange bulletin- 


board displays. 
THE DAIRY FARM 


Brief History of Dairy Farming—(1 
milk as one of the oldest foods; 
2) why dairy farms became neces- 
sary; (3) reasons why New York 

State is good for dairying; } 


names of other important dairy 
States, 

Factors Necessary 
Dairy Fars l 


animals and gathering crops; (2 


j 
cessful 


jor a Su 
routine of feeding 


housing needed for different types 
of stock, and how it varies across 
the country; (3) importance of th 
workers’ habits of health and clean- 
liness; (4) need for farm workers 
to cooperate; (5) variety of meth- 
ods of marketing farm products. 
Principal Breeds of U.S. Dairy Cows 
—(1) Holstein-Friesian; (2) Jersey; 
3) Guernsey; (4) Ayrshire; (5 
Brown Swiss. 
Care of Milk from the Cou 
Dairy Plant—Stress value of modern 


machines, cleanliness, and the need 


to the 


for a steady routine in the entire 
dairying process. 

Other Topics for Consideration—(1 
animals other than cows that pro- 
duce milk for use by people; (2 
types of transportation used in 

handling milk; (3) importance of 

the dairy farmer and the cow to 
children and adults. 

Related Experiences 


fiting from dairy-farm field trip, and 


Besides bene- 


reading about cows and dairy prod- 
ucts, children can make charts show- 
ing (1) weight gains made by each 


child 


study; (2 


during dairy 


period of the 
amount of milk used each 
day by pupils at home and in school. 

Other Activities—(1 
of milk as the most nearly perfect 
food; (2) make up and solve arith- 
dairy 


discuss value 


meti relating to 
farms; (3 
of milk-giving animals; (4) 


model of a dairy farm. 


problems 
make a picture dictionary 


make a 


PROCESSING MILK 


Kinds of milk available after proc- 
essing—pasteurized, homogenized, vi- 
tamin D, evaporated, condensed, and 
dried. 

Other food products made from 
milk—butter, cheese, ice cream. 

The need for many types of process- 
ing machinery is evident from this 
list of milk products. 

Related Experiences--(1) 
milk and dairy advertisements and 
booklets; (2 
teil stories about baby animals that 
drink milk; (3 
dairy; (4) make informational charts 
showing kinds, uses, and by-products 
of milk; 


in various ways to provide child’s 


collect 
make a chart. write, or 


construct a model 


5) plan menus using milk 
needs; (6) make a list of foods con- 
taining a quantity of milk—custards, 
cream sauce, rice pudding, junket; 
(7) make butter in the classroom; 
(8) visit creamery to see butter made 
commercially. 


CHEESE PRODUCTION 
Brief History of Cheese—(1) how was 


cheese making discovered; (2 
what happens to milk when cheese 


is made; (3 
how is whey removed; 


what are curds and 
whey; (4 
5) names of common types of 
hard, 


cheese—soft, intermediate, 


pro essed; (6) kinds of cheese from 


other countries; (7) importance of 
cheese in the diet. 
Related Experiences—(1) 


pictures and booklets about cheese 


collect 
and cheese making; (2) visit cheese 
plant; }) try to make cottage cheese 
in class; (4) display and sample var- 


ious kinds of cheese. 


ICE-CREAM PRODUCTION 


General Information about Ice Cream 
1) necessary equipment for mak- 

ing; (2) how it is made; (3) im- 
portance of salt and ice in making 
homemade ice cream; (4) varia- 
tions of ice cream, such as frozen 
custard, sherbert, parfait. 
Related Experiences 1) 


cream plant; (2) charts and pictures 


visit ice- 


showing different flavors and ways of 
using ice cream; (3) make ice cream 


in home freezer in class. 


VALUE OF DAIRY UNIT 


1. Wide experience in writing orig- 
inal stories, verse, songs, and dra- 
matic skits to illustrate processing 
milk to get variety of products. 

2. Developing assembly program 
including rhythms and games to show 
what we had learned. 

3. Interesting exhibits of related 
materials illustrating special phases 
of the study. 

+, Creating a scrapbook of infor- 
mation pertaining to the dairy study. 

In addition, the third-graders had 
good experience in working in groups 
and independently, expressing them- 
selves orally and in writing, and us- 
ing all kinds of facilities to obtain 
information. They increased their 
ability to spell and use new words, 
and to use number concepts, the arts, 
music, body rhythms, and language 
to express their knowledge. 


The Eagle Trap 
(Continued from page 44) 


hung motionless fer a few moments, 
then glided toward the trap. 

There was a loud flapping of wings. 
The eagle strained to pull free, but 
Jumping Squirrel held tight to its 
feet. Little lortoise, the small brother 
of Jumping Squirrel, darted from the 
hiding place. The eagle flapped its 
wings in anger, pulling from Jumping 
Squirrel’s grasp. The great bird 
fluttered off balance for a moment, 
straight toward the boy. 

Little Tortoise was too near the 
edge of the plateau. His foot hit a 
loose rock. As the other boys watched 
in terror, he plunged from sight. 

Red Moccasin was first to reach 
the edge of the plateau. His heart 
thumped dizzily as he looked down- 
ward—almost straight down! 

At the first cry of alarm, Jumping 
Squirrel had pushed his way from the 
trap. “Do—do you see my 
brother?” he stammered now. “Did 
he fall all the way?” 

Red Moccasin peered more intent- 
ly. And then slowly he turned to face 
the other boys. “He did not fall the 
whole way down the steep cliff,” he 
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“Tt isn’t what I get for passing 


it’s what I get if I don’t.” 
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said in amazement. “A small ledge 
holds him. We must get help.” 

“I will go for my father,” Jumping 
Squirrel said. 

“There is not time,” Red Moc- 
casin declared. “At any moment he 
might slip from the narrow ledge— 
and it will be too late.” 

“But there is no other way,” Jump- 
ing Squirrel insisted. 

“There is a way.” Red Moccasin 
studied the ledge beneath him, so 
that the others would not see the fear 
in his eyes. “With a rawhide ro 
someone could be lowered to the 
ledge—” 

The boys looked at him in alarm 
“No! The rope could break,” one of 
them said fearfully. “The ledge is 
very small,” another whispered. 

“I will do it.” Red Moccasin was 
surprised by his own words. 

Jumping Squirrel faced him uncer- 
tainly. “You—you would do this dan- 
gerous thing for my brother, after I 
have called you a cqward?” 

“Little Tortoise is my friend,” Red 
Moccasin said simply. 

Carefully he tied one end of the 
rope around his waist, checking the 
knots many times to be sure they 
were firm. And then he gave instruc- 
tions to the others on the way they 
were to secure the rope around a 
sturdy nearby. They 
must let the rope out slowly as he 


juniper tree 


made his way down the steep face of 
the plateau, 

It seemed an endless time that he 
worked his way downward. His arms 
ached from clutching the rope. His 
legs were numb and unfeeling from 
the effort of finding toeholds. And 
then his feet touched the ledge. ‘ 

He had to wait a moment, to catch 
his breath, to force feeling into his 
body, before he could even speak to 
Little “Are—are you all 
right?” he finally gasped. 

“The fall took the breath from me 
for what seemed many minutes.” Lit- 
tle Tortoise turned carefully on the 
narrow ledge, and pain filled his eyes. 
“My leg!” he cried. “It—it is—” 

“You will be all right soon,” Red 
Moccasin said patiently. He must not 
let the little boy become too fright- 
ened. 

Carefully he tied the rope around 
Little Tortoise’s waist. He called to 
his friends on the plateau above. 
Slowly they pulled Little Tortoise to 
safety. 

And now the rope was lowered for 
Red Moccasin. He grinned his relief 
when he once more stood on the 


Tortoise. 


plateau. 

Jumping Squirrel kicked at a 
clump of grass, then he looked at 
Red Moccasin. “I have not been a 
true friend,” he said shyly. “I have 
scoffed at your fear. I could lie in 
wait for the eagle to come, but I 
could never do what you have done.” 

The other boys nodded and smiled 
And Red Moccasin could see that 
they had forgotten his previous fear. 

“When next we build an eagle 
trap it will be in a safer place,” 
Jumping Squirrel said. “And never 
will you be asked to go into the pit 
if you do not wish. I shall share the 
eagle feathers that are mine 

Red Moccasin laughed now. “I do 
not think you will have to share,” 
he said confidently. “I think that 
fear will not find such a good nest- 
ing place in my heart from now on.” 
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The Musicians of Bremen 
(Continued from page 27) 
Donkey stops by Dog and speaks to him 
Rover?” the small donkey brayed 


the sad hound bayed 


“What is wrong, 
“I’m too old to hunt, 
“My master has no more use for me 
I have lost my home. Oh, misery! 
“Come said Donkey Gray 
“And be 
And sing duets by the light 
Fame and fortune will be 
DOG AND DONKEY UGK alor 
We shall sing in Bremen 1) 
We shall Sing 
With a hee 
And a bow-wow here 
We shall sine 
Cat and log apt 
NARRATOR 
So— off dow: 
lil they me 
Why, Whi 
Barked Rove 
Alas 
I ca 
M 
I ha 


with me, friend 
In Bremen we'll stay, 


of the moon 


4 musician 


irs quit 


and 


in Bremen Town 
j 


| 
ma Aa net 


and a be 


haw here 


in Bremer 


off down the 
ext they met lr ter, crow 
irred Whisket 
it bad me 


said the 


! bro 

Wi y iré 

The new bird, “Cock 
doodle! 

For dinner my chicken 

“Why not come with u Old Rover invited 

With your voice ill be delighted 


ind noodle 


I know we will 


Dog, Cat, Cock, and Donkey walk along and sing 
their song with “cock-a-doodle here,” and so on.) 
So— they set out— bird, cat, dog, and donkey— 
And when night time came, the four were quite sleepy. 
Light 
I ook! * Cor ky crowed 
Perhaps we can eat and sleep there tonight.” 


on im the house 


“T see a light. 


Together they rose and « 

Through the dark wood and up to the window. 
Robbers apt hted 

And what did they find when they looked in the room? 

And piles of money clear up to the roof, 

And a table of food that made Rover woof! 

They are bad men indeed,” said old Donkey Gray. 


We must think of a plan to chase them away 


re pt on tiptoe 


ar in li voindou 


rv fierce robbers with guns that go boom! 


The animals thought and came up with a plan 


That was sure to frighten the boldest bad man 
The donkey then stood with his feet on the sill 
With Rover astride, and the cat highe 
Then Cocky flew up on old Whiskers’ head 
And they 
Robbers 
enter house 
I yw love ly! purred Whiskers, as she 
For once I shall eat as 
How true neighed the donkey 
We shall put lights and all go 


Inimal eal ind find lee pu 


r still! 


ha ra ket the se mean robbers fled! 


and hide behind it. Animals 


made Suk 


run to big tree 


sat at the table. 
much as I'm able.” 
and when we are fed 
out the to bed.” 
/ 7 d 
So, when dinner was over and time came for rest, 
Each found a bed that suit 
Rover stretched out behind the 
While Whiskers « 
Donkey lay down on some 
And Cocky flew up 
Music fade ut to show time lat 
Now 
But 


d him best 
front door, 
fire, on the floor 


urle d ip near the 


straw in the yard 
to the roof as a guard 
all was quiet the animals snoozed 
out in the forest the thie onfused! 
We ran too ss 


I m going ba k 


s were ¢ 


n , the one to the other 


Wait here for me, brother. 


Perhaps I can get back our piles of gold 
If I sneak in with my gun, black and cold!” 
“Aoreed!” said the second thief. “Do what you will, 
First Robber sneaks toward house. 
“T’ll meet you here at the foot of the hill.” 
Then into the house the fierce robber crept. 
He went near the fire where old Whiskers slept, 
And just as he reached to the coals for some light— 
She bit and she scratched him with all of her might! 
That frightened robber ran straight to the door, 
But he tripped over Rover, who bit him some more! 
And when he dashed out to be safe in the yard, 
He met Donkey Gray, who kicked him quite hard! 
When out to the forest he practically flew, 
The rooster ran out with cock-a-doodle-doo! 
Robber reaches tree and flops on ground.) 
“What happened? What happened?” the second man 
cried, 
As the first robber fell on the ground by his side. 
“There’s a witch in the house!” his partner did wail. 
“She bit and she hit and yelled, “Throw him in jail.’ 
We cannot return to that terrible place; 
We must go away!” And they left at a race! 
Robbers run off stage. Animals gather outside house 
“Oh, happy day!” Whiskers miaowed. 
“We chased them away. I am so proud!” 
“You can say that again!” barked crusty old Rover. 
“They won't be back! Their day is over!” 
“T say!” crowed Cocky 
We have the house and the money too!” 
“How true!” laughed the donkey. “We'll stay right her: 
And all live together in laughter and cheer.” 


“Our dream has come true! 


ANIMALS (all sing 
We are happy in our house, rooty tooty toot! 
We are happy in our house, rooty tooty toot! 
They complete the 
dan ar und as 
NARRATOR 
From that time on, 


song and continue to hum and 


story ends. 


the four friends stayed 
In their house in the wood. They ate, slept, and played 
And every night, when the moon shone bright, 


They 


gave musical concerts, with all their might 


You'll see more, relax more on a Canadian Pacific vacation 


East with Vancouver in the West. The world’s 


You'll’ never forget your 2,88 1-mile trip along 
the Banff-Lake Louise route aboard “The 
Canadian,” Casada’s only stainless-steel scenic- 
domed streamliner. From high up in the Scenic 
Domes, you'll thrill to the breath-taking view 
of the snow-capped peaks and timbered trails 
of the majestic Canadian Rockies. 


And aboard “The Canadian,” you'll find ac- 
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commodations superb, the service unsurpassed. 
Choice but inexpensive meals are served in the 
Skyline Coffee Shop, the finest cuisine in the 
Deluxe Dining Room Car. Coach seats are 
reserved at no extra cost. You may also travel 
tourist or first class. 

In daily service throughout the year, “The 


Canadian” links Montreal and Toronto in the 


longest, smoothest, scenic-dome ride! For full 


information see your local travel agent or: 


581 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. Plaza 9-4433 





WEAVE-A-PUZZLE 


Fold a 9” x 12” paper in half 
lengthwise. Make slashes 1” 
apart across fold, leaving mar- 
gins on all open sides. Unfold 
and weave with 1” strips to 
make a mat. Draw a picture on 
the mat. Pull out the strips. 
Puzzle is to reweave to again 
make picture. REBECCA GEVIRMAN 
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3-D POP-OUT PICTURES 


Tape two long sides of a stocking box together so it 
stands on its end to form a diorama. Take 2 sheets of 
blue construction paper for the scene, another 12” x 18” 
piece in a contrasting color for the frame. Cut first 
blue piece 1%” shorter than the full top measurement. 
Cut second sheet 3” shorter and frame piece 4” shorter. 
Trim widths to fit inside the box edge. Paint sky and 
land inside box, make scenes with cutout centers on blue 
pieces--front piece more open than back. Staple all 
three sheets to box sides. GRACE CLARK 
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MAKING “FEELING” PICTURES 


One day our class received two gallons of liquid paste. 
Bits of cravons were shaved on a food grater, keeping colors 
separate at first. Cardboard, drawing paper, and construc- 
tion paper were painted with the liquid paste and crayon 
shavings applied. In this method, crayon shavings were 
sprinkled on in single colors and in combinations. De= 
signs may be pressed into the paste before applying color, 
or they may be scratched in on color areas already made. 
In another method, chalk is used for light sketching first, 
and paste applied to only these areas. By applying paste 
to one part of the picturé and sprinkling one color at a a 
time, the color can be controlled. LETHA KEMP SMITH N 
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KINDERGARTEN 
MERRY-GO-ROUND 


Each child has a pencil with an 
eraser top, and a spool in which 
pencil will fit, point down. Two 
inverted paper plates are painted 
with tempera and allowed to dry. 
Glue the spool to the center of 
one plate and thumbtack the other 
plate to the pencil eraser. Some 
cutout animals are suspended from 
the top. HARRIET W. HODGSON 
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CASE FOR DAD'S TOOLS 


You need oilcloth, string or yarn or 
lacing, a paper punch, and large-eye 
needles. Cut the oilcloth double the 
desired size--the fold at the bottom, 
punch holes 3/8” in and lace. Sew to 
make two or more pockets. VELMA COBB 














MAGIC BILLFOLD 


This folder may be cut from felt, 
plastic, or real leather. Make pa- 
per patterns as shown and then cut 
out material. You can cut the two 
pieces from a 6%” x 9%” remnant. 
Slide the two pieces together and 
cement tabs down. Billfold will 
open from both sides. RUTH KENT 
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RICE MOSAICS 


Dye rice or dry beans with food color- 

ing. (Make several colors to use in 
Gesigns of birds, flowers, animals, or 
abstracts. Spread glue over any area 
of cardboard or wallboard and put col- 
ors in place. Shellac. ALICE WEAVER 
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FATHER’S DAY CARD 


Let the cover illustrate Dad's fa- 
vorite sport or pastime. Crayons or 
felt pens are good media to use. On 
inside add a silhouette of the child's 
foot and hand, and a personal mes= 
Sage or photo. BEULAH F. GUSTAFSON 
P 











Tomorrow Begins Today 
(Continued from page 30) 


serry—Is that a farm like the one 
where we are going? 

FATHER—A state game farm is a 
place where various birds and small 
game are raised in captivity and later 
released in hunting areas. 

MOTHER—Do you remember how we 
watched the game warden putting 
fish into the river last week? He was 
stocking the river with fish raised in a 
fish hatchery. Workers at the state 
game farm stock the woods with 
small animals the way the warden 
stocks the river with fish. 

jane—Let’s stop and look at all 
the animals. 

MOTHER—We can’t stop now be- 
cause it would take a long time and 
Grandma and Grandpa are expecting 
us for dinner tonight. Maybe we can 
stop on the way back. 

FATHER—Let’s make it a point to 
stop on the way back. I’m glad to 
see that the children are interested. 
It’s never too early to learn the im- 
portance of conservation. 

MOTHER— That is certainly true. 
America is blessed with much natu- 
ral wealth, but we must work con- 
stantly to protect and renew that 
wealth, or some day our country will 
be as poor as China and other na- 
tions that have wasted their natural 
resources, 

FATHER (reading)—“Wayside Park, 
% mile.” Anyone getting hungry? 

JANE—I am! 

serry—Me, too. Will you push me 
on the swings, Daddy? 

FATHER— here probably won’t be 
any swings there, Jerry. You see, this 
isn’t a regular park like the one we 
have at home. A wayside park is one 
of the four types of areas that states 
set aside for the enjoyment of resi- 
dents and tourists. This is usually the 
smallest type. Next largest are the 
state historic and memorial parks 
Then there are the state parks and 
the state forests. 

jane— Yellowstone is a state park, 
isn’t it? 

moTHer—No, that is a _ national 
park, Jane. 

jane—What’s the difference be- 
tween a state park and a national 
park? ; 

moTHer—Father has just explained 
what state parks are. National parks 
are set aside by the United States 
government to serve the same pur- 
pose. Some are located entirely in 
one state but others are in more than 
one state. 

ratHeR—Here we are! Jane, you 
stay and help Mother set the food out 
and Jerry and I will go scout for 
some twigs for the fireplace. Coming, 
Jerry? 

yerry— Yup! 

Father and Jerry exit.) 

Mother and Jane begin to set the 
picnic table 

moTHEeR—We'd better hurry, Jane. 
It’s beginning to look like rain. 

gane—Oh, I hope not! 

MOTHER smiling)—Well, don’t 
hope too hard. Rain is needed in this 
area. Without it the crops will dic 
and prices will necessarily rise on 
these foods. The lack of rain here in 
the country can thus affect many peo- 
ple, even those who live in faraway 
cities. 

jane—Then I hope that it just 
rains and rains and rains! 


motHer (laughing)—That would 
be just as bad! Crops need just the 
right amount of water—not too much 
and not too little. Nature helps keep 
a proper balance by what is called 
the water cycle. Some of the water 
from the oceans and seas evaporates 
and is absorbed by the air and is held 
in the clouds. It then is moved by 
the wind to various parts of the 
earth, When the clouds absorb 
enough moisture, they let it fall down 
and we have rain. After the rain is 
used by the various plants, what is 
left over seeps through the earth and 
eventually flows into the rivers which 
join to form the great oceans. Here 
the water cycle starts all over again. 

Father and Jerry re-enter.) 

gerry—Look what I found. (Shows 
a medium-sized colored rock 

jane—What a pretty rock! Are you 
going to keep it? Where did you find 
it? 

Jerry—Sure, I’m gonna keep it. 
Dad says if I want to, I can start a 
rock collection. 

mOTHER— Rock collecting is a good 
hobby. People who collect rocks are 
called “rock hounds.’ 

JANE (giggling) —“Wuf-Wuf.” I’m 
a rock hound. What do I have to 
know to be one, Daddy? 

FATHER—A rock is composed of a 
number of different minerals pressed 
tightly together. Sometimes they ex- 
ist in large masses as marble and 
granite do. Then they have special 
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SPECIAL EVENTS 


June 11—Kamehameha Day 
in Hawaii 

June 14—Flag Day 

June 19—Father's Day 

June 19—-Statue of Liberty 
arrived from France in 


1885 


> June 21—Summer begins at 
4:43 a.m. 


sn 
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uses. But regular rocks help to keep 
the soil from being too solid or too 
loose. For growing things we need a 
soil that will hold moisture, not some- 
thing hard like cement or porous like 
sand. 

RANGER (entering Hello, there! 
Mind if I join you? 

FATHER— No, come right over. You 
are a state forest ranger, aren't you? 

RANGER— lhat’s right. Recognized 
my uniform, didn’t you? 

FATHER—Sure did. Meet my family. 
This is my wife, my son Jerry, and 
my daughter Jane. 

RANGER—Glad to meet you, ma’am., 
Hi, Jerry and Jane! 

jane—What do you do, Mr. 
Ranger? 

RANGER—Well, Miss, my main job 
is to protect the forests around here 
from fire. I also give lectures to 
school children and to adult groups 
on the fire prevention program of our 
state. I'm driving back from such a 
group meeting now. Are you folks in 
a hurry? I could show you our meth- 
od of detecting a fire, if you had time. 

moTHEeR—We were just preparing 
lunch. Won’t you join us? 

RANGER— Thanks, but I had lunch. 

MOTHER—How about it, children? 
Shall we postpone lunch a bit? 

(Continued on page 62) 





GAMES 


for the 
Elementary School 


ALLEN SHER 


Teacher, Fifth Grade 
Public School 136 
St. Albans, New York 


COMPASS RELAY 


This game can be played with up to sixteen players on a team. Have 
each team line up in single file as for a relay. If played in the school- 
yard, the teacher draws a large chalk circle in front of each team 
about thirty feet from the starting line. She marks north on the com- 
pass with the letter N and indicates the other fifteen points by lines 
only. The sixteen points are written on slips of paper and distributed 
to the players of the two teams. At a signal, player one runs up to his 
team’s compass and writes in the correct position the point of the 
compass that he has on his paper. He returns to line and touches off 
the next player. The team to finish its compass first receives a bonus 
of 5 points. Take off 1 point for each compass direction that is mis- 
placed. If all sixteen directions are right, the team scores 16 points. 


CODES FOR SECRET WRITING 


ABCODEFGH J K LM 
i. ow me Foe b 
see OG + Leda N 
Each player has a paper and pencil. Tell the players to copy the 
above code as you dictate it. Then explain that in the message you 
will give them, each letter in the message stands for the letter to which 
it is linked. Have each player decode the message. The first to finish 
is the winner. Following is a sample message. 
HLNV RMWRZMH DVIV HRGGRMT ZILFMW_ GSV 
XZNKURIV. (Some Indians were sitting around the campfire. ) 


TRICK RELAY RACE 


Divide the players into groups. Each row in a classroom may be a 
team. Player one of each team races but the trick is that each player 
has a different action to do while racing. At his turn, each player 
stands to his left, walks forward to the front of the room, around the 
first seat, back to place in the next aisle. When two players pass each 
other in an aisle, they must say “How do you do” as they pass. Before 
starting, the leader assigns actions like the following. 

Player 1—Walk with hands on hips, hopping like a kangaroo. 

Player 2—Walk with hands on head. 

Player 3—Walk with right hand on stomach and left hand on back. 
Player 4—Walk with both hands clasped behind knees. 

Scoring: 5 points for team that is first, 3 points for team that is sec- 
ond, and | point for team that is third. 


CRAZY ARITHMETIC 


Divide the group into teams. Player one of each team goes to the 
chalkboard. The leader asks a question that has a number answer. The 
players write that number on the board. Players two go to the board 
and the leader asks another question, telling what to do with that 
number, e.g., add, subtract, multiply, or divide. The game continues 
thus. Each player, therefore, does only one part of the team problem, 
but he may change any previous work if he is sure that it is wrong. A 
sample problem is the following. 

1. How many pigs left home to build their houses? 

2. Multiply by number of dwarfs in story of Snow White. 

3. Subtract number of pints in a quart. 

4. Add number of people in a quartet. 

Scoring: 5 points for each final answer that is correct; 1 point for 
each part of the problem that is correct. Play the game three or four 


times, starting with a different player. 
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You set the pace 


in NEW YORK CITY 


The Road Runner—Comic of the Desert 


(Continued from page 25) 


tree. I have seen one bird make four 
attempts to clear a four-foot fence 

There is an old tale that in the 
hazy days when birds and animals 
had kingdoms and kings, the road 
runner had insisted on homage from 
other cocky 
around the eagle, hawk, cardinal, and 
Finally, the eagle banished 


birds, and was very 


swallow 
him, saying, “Get out of my presence, 
you low-born thing. Do not try to 
fly. Go! Eat scorpions, beetles, and 
spiders!” The road runner tried to 
fly, but his wings would not carry 
him. His flight had gone with his 
pride. He walked awkwardly away, 
amid laughter from the other birds 

There is another story about the 
road runner who kept a colony of liz 
ards to grow tails for him to eat. He 
had found the tails as tasty as the 
whole lizard, and now there was no 


longer a worry about supply 


in the dust around a lodge where 
someone had died. It was hoped that 
this would. confuse evil spirits about 
the direction of flight of the dead 
person’s soul. Indian mothers tied the 
bird’s feathers on the cradle board in 
the “toe design” in an effort to ward 
off harm. 

It is not unusual to find that a road 
runner has been adopted as a pet for 
much the same reason the people of 
India keep a Both are 
death on snakes. Lizards, mice, and 


mongoose, 


many insects are made scarce by road 
runners. When the crop of a dead one 
was examined, it contained 21 snails, 
1 cutworm, | bee, 1 spider, 3 daddy- 
longlegs, 2 nettle pods, 2 cri kets, 7 
small beetles, and 2 June bugs. 

As a member of the cuckoo family, 
the road runner has four toes on each 
foot The outer hind toe is flexible 
and can point either forward or back- 





pPpepanenesaeeee™s 


| MAKE plan to 
j VACATION 4 @ttend 
| WORTHWHILE 


WHEATON 


CENTENNIAL 


Liberal arts and science 
courses are offered on 
Wheaton Campus, Black 
Hills Science Station, 
S.D., and Honey Rock, 
Wisconsin. A century 
has proved the stature 
of Wheaton'’s academic 
program. Special work 


SUMMER 
SESSIONS 


JUNE 14 TO 
AUGUST 19 


in teacher training, Graduate School of Theology, 
and Conservatory of Music. Air-conditioned li- 
brary, well-equipped laboratories and science hall. 
You'll enjoy the friendly, Christian atmosphere on 


all three of Wheaton's summer campuses. 


Attend 2, 4, 6, 8, or 10 weeks 
SEND FOR FREE BULLETIN 


Write: Director of Summer School, Dept. 60 IN 
WHEATON COLLEGE « Wheaton, Illinois 


Dedication in Education Since 





THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


JULY 4 — AUG. 10 


SALTILLO 


ward. fhus equipped, the bird can 
climb, perch, walk, or run. With two 
pitches along the 


MEXICO 


Fourteenth INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY 
SESSION for elementary and high school 
teachers. Conversation with individual 
tutor, Spanish lectures repeated in English 
at another hour. Vacation attractions. 
Pleasant mountain climate. Room and 
board in hotel or homes. 


All-expense plans. Credits accepted in U. S. 
Mary F. Wise, Box 141, Zion, Illinois 


(Registrar in charge of enrollments) 


here are reports that some Plains 
Indians hung the body of a road 
runner over the doorway to keep out toes 
road with the gait of a hobbvhors« 
With 


backward, he can outrun almost any- 


each way, he 
evil spirits, of used its feathers on 


headdresses and shields for three toes forward, and one 


protec 
tion in battle. Some Indians drew the 
two toes thing that chases him. 


Continued on page 94) 


road runnner’s tracks, witl 


pointing forward and two backward, 


HULEOUOOOUOOOEDEEOETORENUAGUOEOOON OOOO UNOROODESONRAEONTONT LiCeioeECNNNcOON TEEN ETO NENO 


a.» or 
MUWAarenr’s 


PROBLEMS 





f PESTALOZZI FROEBEL 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Primary @ Kindergarter @ Nursery Schoo! 
SUMMER COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
10 weeks—é weeks—4 weeks—-2 weeks 
Write For Summer Bulletin 
207 Se. Wabash Ave. Chicago 4, Ill. 


5 days: 4 nights 


complete package 


$3295 


ith private bath and shower 


pet person 
(double occupancy ) 





Choice room w 


Any performance at Radio City Music Hall 





Yacht Cruise around Manhattan Island or 
Motor Coach Tour Uptown New York 


Guided Tour of Rockefeller Center 
Admission to Hayden Planetarium | MR 
Motor Coach Tour of Chinatown and 
Downtown N. Y. or Hudson River Day 
Line Cruise to Poughkeepsie 

Observation Tower—Empire State Bldg 


Ticket to Radio or TV Broadcast Studio 


An unfinished story for your class to discuss PRINTS 5 COLORS AT ONE TIME 


SYLVESTER lived next to the playground. Whenever 
any balls were hit over the fence into his garden, he would keep 


them. Every day when the children went to school, he would s‘a- 


tion himself by the garden with a stick. Often the children would 


sing jingles to torment him and he would shake his stick at them 
$ THE SPEEDLINER prints without 
845° ink in_from 1 to & colors at one | 
& TAX time. Takes from post card to 8'» 
x 14 sizes. Prints on most any kine 
, of paper and turns out 40 to 60 copies per 
was developing roses, and one particular rose bush was his spe- minute. You can print 300 to 400 copies from 
one master. This machine is precision built— 
sturdy——easy to handle or store—gives many 
years of perfect service and Is fully guaranteed. It 
is clean and so easy to use—even a child can 
operate one. The Speediiner offers you greatest 
economy and is the finest low-cost spirit duplicator 
you can buy. WNundreds are used by schools and 
teachers throughout the country. 
Write for free information today. 


SPEEDLINER COMPANY 
Dept. T2, 1142 Belmont Ave., Chicago 13, fl. 


Guided Lecture Tour of United Nations 


Johnny had lost three balls in Mr. Sylvester’s garden, and he 


Steamer Trip to Statue of Liberty 
Added Attraction: Vic 


pool and steam rooms included 


saw a way to get even with the old man. Mr. Sylvester’s hobby 


Tanny swimming 


No time schedules to follow. You see the 


sights at your own convenien 


cial pride. One night Johnny crept into Mr. Sylvester’s garden 


ind cut down his favorite rose bush 





Mr. Sylvester was very angry. He brought a police officer to 


OTHER BUDGET PACKAGE TOURS 
3 days + 2 nights / 7 days+ 6 nights 
$18.45 per person / $46.45 per person 


the principal and demanded that the guilty child be made to pay 








for the damage 
Nearly all the children knew what Johnny had done, for he : 














Write for complete information and 
colorful brochure, Director of Sales 


HENRY HUDSON 
HOTEL 


353 West 57th Street, New York City 


They didn’t realize how seri- ne a 


oe 
i) i} 


for Classroom Use | 


had boasted about it the next day. 
ous it was; they thought it was a good joke. But none of the 
teachers suspected Johnny. In fact, the principal felt sure that 
Ralph Sims had 


and consequently the first to be blamed for everything. The chil- 


cut down the bush. Ralph was usually in troubk 


dren didn’t like Ralph; he often made trouble for them. Ralph 


kept saying over and over that he didn’t do it, but none of the 
lowa tests of educational aptitude 


and achievement. 


adults would believe him 


KKK 
Do you think the children would let Ralph be punished for some- The New lowa Spelling Scale. 
thing he didn't do? Why do you think Johnny is keeping quiet? Is 
there anything the children can do to help Johnny? What would 


be the best thing for Johnny to do? Why? Would you do it? 


Standardized tests of leading publishers. 


Write for catalogue and prices. 


Bureau of Educational Research and Service 
Extension Division, State University of lowa 
lowa City, lowa 


CL nenienssenistiiioniedlal 





JULIA WEBER GORDON 


Director of Child and Youth Study 
New Jersey Department of Education 


LEGE BOOK CO. 


LUMBUS |, OHIO 


! 
| 
ne : 
| 
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See Montreal and historic Quebec, 
Murray Bey and Tadoussac. Visit Ste. 
Anne de Beaupré. Independent or all- 
expense ... superb food and service 
«++ exciting scenery. 


Frequent Departures from Montreal 
INDEPENDENT CRUISES $75 “P 


3 nights, 2 days, incl. meals and berth. 
Leave 4 to 5 times weekly. 

SS RICHELIEU CRUISES $149.50 “P 
6 days. Steamer your hotel throughout. 
Leave every Mon. A.M, 

The following all-expense, personally 
escorted cruise-tours include all meals, 
sighiseeing, transfers, and finest ho- 
tels. Leave Montreal every third day 
MONTREAL-SAGUENAY $142.50“? 


$ days with stay at Chateau Frontenac 


TADOUSSAC-SAGUENAY $177.50 “7 
7 days—3 days at Hotel Tadoussac, 1 
at Chateau Frontenac 
ARISTO CRUISES $199.50 “Pp 
8 days incl. Ritz-Carlton, Manoir 
Richelieu, Chateau Frontenac Hotels. 
U.S. tax extra 
Foloers, reservations from Travel Agents or 
CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 
759 Victoria Sq., Montreal P. Q. or 
Boston - Chicago - Detroit - New York 


; Philadelphia - Toronto, Ont. - Quebec, P.Q. fi 


4 








NEW YORK 


The “PICK” of 


NEW YORK 





Lexington Ave. at 49th 


now an 


ALBERT PICK HOTEL 


e REFURNISHED 
e REDECORATED 











@ Ideal location 


@ Sparkling new from 
lobby to penthouse 


e TV in every room 


® No charge for 
children under 12 


Write for color brochure 
Phone PLaza 5-1200 





For Reservations call 
your nearest Albert Pick 
Hotel or Motel 








center 
4 your 
entertainment 


ROCKEFELLER 
CENTER NEW YORK 


NBC TELEVISION TOUR 
nd-the-scenes workings of 
your favorite radio and TV shows on 


this wonderful one hour tour. 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER GUIDED TOUR 
AND OBSERVATION ROOF 
The e hour Guided Tour gives you a 
omprehensive view of the exciting 
highlights of this city within a city. 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER RESTAURANTS 
Enjoy food from any nation—and at 
any price n the diversified Union 
News Restaurants of Rockefeller Center. 
RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 
The world’s largest indoor theatre, with 
its top motion picture and fabulous 
ows, is a New York must. 
illustrated folder write Dept. R, 
0 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y. 20 








COMING TO NEW YORK? 


Stay at this modern 
25-story hotel. Large, 
beautifully furnished 
rooms with kitchenette, 
private bath, from 
$7.00 daily, double 
from $10.75. Two 
room suites trom 
$14.50. 
LOWER WEEKLY & 
MONTHLY RATES 


NO CHARGE for chil- 
dren under 14 shoring 
room with porent. 


Air Conditioning 
& TV Available 


Broodwoy at 75th St., New York 
Oscor Wintrob, Manoging Director 





For single people of all ages 
Stondard, Young & College 


Tours to Mexico, Puerto Rico & | 
Virgin Islands, Europe, (spe- | 





ciol Olympic de- 
portures)H 


nd-World, 


jo, South 

Amer., Also 

Wossou 

Cruises 

Tours escort- 

ed. Eves 

included 

JOIN A BACHELOR PARTY TOUR FOR SINGLE MEN AND WOMEN 


Ask your travel agent for free booklet, ‘All About 
Bachelor Party Tours.”’ Be sure to state tour prefer 
ence, or contact BACHELOR PARTY® TOURS, inc., 
Dept. ING , 444 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22, PL 8-2433 








WASHINGTON, D. C. 


GOING TO NEW YORK? he 
NEW HOTEL Se 
CHESTERFIELD Mt Pick | 


130 West 49th St. 
18 Floors...600 Rooms 


AT RADIO CITY IN TIMES SQUARE lep H | Se 


4 Blocks from White House 
15th and L Sts., N.W 


ROOMS WITH BATH FROM SG -25 


TV Available 


a geen oy Completely Air-Conditioned 


STUDENT GROUP RATES No Charge for Children 
ay Ag Lan . Radio and TV 
Comp!imented for 20 or more persons 














For booklet or reservations, see your 
travel agent or write direct to hotel. EDWARD SHEEHE, mgr. 
District 7-4800 


Would you like additional informa- 
tion about the Travel Opportunities 
listed on this page? FREE Descrip- 
tive Literature is available for Jou. 
Simply fill in the coupon in the 
lower right-hand corner of this page 


and mail it to The INSTRUCTOR, FREE TELETYPE RESERVATIONS 
Dept. GSD, Dansville, N.Y. FOR ALL ALBERT PICK HOTELS 


MEXICO VACATION --$25 WK! vince tsLANDs 


(Includes Hotel Room and Meals) bs - — — a 
only $8.75 each, per week, tw persons can 3 H 
oy an air-conditioned room _ with ve Virgin Islands Yachting Party 
tTEZ RESORT HOTEL N WESLACO, $120 per person; max. 6 persons per cruise. ¢ 
$ Just 7 week all-expense cruise leaving St. Thomas every Sat 
urday & sailing through the islands on emall modern 
aux. schooner. Explore uninhabited tropical islands 
| swim, fish r just relax. Writ 
Vacht “Rambler, Box 1243, &t. Thomas, 
Virgin tstands 














Daily 
” Sailings 





New Detroit-Cleveland Auto 
SHORT-CUT across Lake Erie 


Save 180 Miles of Tough Driving! j 
Enjoy Cool Comfort era iasicce TRAVEL ELEGANTLY—TRAVEL AQUARAMA ; 
1960 Season—July Ist thru Sept. 5th ; 

For illustrated folder write: 


¥ new s.S. AQUARAMA Michigan-Ohio Navigation 


Company, Dept. IN-6, 1841 
Low auto-passenger rates. Ocean liner comfort—beau- | First National Bldg., Detroit 
tiful lounges, spacious decks, good food and drinks, TICKET OFFICES & DOCKS: 
dancing and entertainment. Supervised children’s play- | Detroit-Foot of W.Grand Blvd 
room. (Food, refreshment only additional cost). Clevelond—Foot of W. Third 
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The INSTRUCTOR, Dept. GSD, Dansville, N.Y. 
Please send me Free Literature on the following: 
[] Bachelor Party Tours [} Cortez Resort Hotel 
[] Hotel Beacon ] Michigan-Ohio Navigation Co 


[) Belmont Plaza [] Pick-Lee House 


[] Hotel Chesterfield ] Virgin Islands 
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June’s Bulletin Board 


Swings on a 


Starfish 





A PEEP IN THE DEEP 


EXPLORING is one of the chief occupations of child- 
hood, and we mean to promote a lot of it with this 
maritime bulletin board. 

Note how individuals get into the act by displaying 
sea-wonders in private collections. 

Are you tired of space stories? Why not spend some 
time on a warm afternoon telling fish tales? 

That reading table looks inviting, but don't stop 
there! Think of the movies, filmstrips, slides, and articles 
in periodicals that are available. 

And then, using the snorkel and mask as a spring- 
board, maybe you can persuade the coach to come in 
and discuss skindiving. 


ha peep 


injthe deep 


IF SOMETHING about this picture seems a little fishy 
to you, possibly it's because these children have been 
influenced by an aquarium in the room. 

Some of the ideas in the first bulletin board can be 
adapted for the lower primaries, although there will 
probably be more drawing than writing, and more 
looking than listening. 

A 3-D, watery effect can be produced with the right- 
color background. Cut seaweed from crepe paper, con- 
struction paper, or felt. Tack on fish or other creatures 
{you could let an octopus occupy the space). In fact, 
you may even want a deep-sea diver there with all of 
his paraphernalia. Then cover it all with cellophane. 
Eerie? By the way—if anybody mentions mermaids, 
he took too deep a peep. 


Photos from San Diego City Schools 
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Tomorrow Begins Today 
(Continued from page 59) 


gerry—Oh, yes. I can wait. 

jane—So can I. 

RANGER—I have my demonstration 
board in my car. I'll get it and be 
right back. (£xits.) 

FaTHEeR—I'll build the fire so there 
will be a good bed of coals when we 
are ready. (Works as he listens.) 

motHer—I’'m glad of this chance 
to learn how the rangers can tell just 
where a fire is located. 

RANGER (re-enters)—I’m glad to 
see that you folks are interested in 
conservation. The hardest part of my 
job is to convince individuals that 
conservation is essential to them. 
Most adults look on it as something 
for the next fellow to take care of. 

gerry—What’s the big board for, 
Mr. Ranger? 

RANGER—We use this board as a 
map, Jerry. From up in our high tow- 
er, we can see a large area of land. 
When one fire tower spots smoke, 
the ranger there takes a reading and 
determines just where the fire is in 
respect to his station. He then calls 
inother headquarters tower and asks 
the ranger there if he has sighted 
smoke and to report the exact loca- 
tion if he has. By using these figures 
and then our own determinations, we 
can pinpoint the fire at the spot 
where our two calculations cross. 

FATHER No wonder you folks can 
get to a fire so quickly. 

RANGER— Yes. Using these methods, 
we can prevent many fires from get- 
ting completely out of control and 
destroying many acres. 

MOTHER— Thank you very much for 
taking time to stop and tell us about 
your work. 

RANGER—You're very welcome. I 
know I won’t need to caution you 
about putting out your campfire com- 
pletely. The wind is coming up, so 
the sparks from campfires are more 
dangerous than ever. I certainly hope 
it rains this afternoon. 

jane (looking at Mother and smil- 
ing)—I hope it does, too, 

Rancer—Good-by, folks. Have a 
fine vacation. 

(All wave and call good-bys and 
thanks. 

(Curtain, blackout, or announce- 
ment to establish the fact that lunch 
has been eate n, camp fire extin- 
guished, and the family is back in 
the car.) 

motHeR—Would you children like 
some candy? 

Children accept with thanks, un- 
wrap candy, and begin to stuff the 
paper wrappers into the cigarette ash 
tray. ) 

FATHER—Ooops! Wrong receptacle! 
An ashtray is a tray for ashes; it’s 
not a wastebasket. Please use the lit- 
terbag for candy wrappers. If you 
put papers or junk in the car ashtray, 
you may cause a forest fire. 

jane—Oh, Daddy, you're kidding! 

ratHeR—No, I’m not. Carelessness 
in cigarette smoking is one of the 
main causes of fires in forests. Drivers 
throw their ashes or cigarette butts 
out the window in order to get rid 
of them. Often they do this because 
the ash trays in the car are so full of 
papers and other things that don’t 
belong there that there is no room for 
ashes. So you see, stuffing paper in the 
car ash tray may result in a forest 
fire. Will you remember that, now? 


jane—l'll remember. 

gerry—So will I. Last week in 
school, Smokey Bear came to visit us 
and told us all about working to pre- 
vent forest fires. Did he come to your 
room, Jane? 

jane—No, but we saw him last 
year. 

FATHER—Smokey isn’t the only ani- 
mal used as a symbol for conserva- 
tion. I just read an article about 
Howdy, the Raccoon, who is pictured 
with the slogan “Have Good Outdoor 
Manners.” 

motHer—Is he new? I’ve never 
heard of him before. 

FaTHER—Yes, he’s quite new. Re- 
cently, the Forestry Association of 
Pennsylvania decided that something 
had to be done about educating the 
people of the state as to the impor- 
tance of good outdoor manners. This 
was because our population is grow- 
ing and more and more people are 
using public land and water space for 
recreational purposes. All the prob- 
lems and hopes of the forestry de- 
partment seemed to be summed up 
in four words, “Have Good Outdoor 
Manners.” After adopting the slogan 
and the animal to represent it, the 
association invited school children 
from all over the state to name the 
raccoon. So, in April, 1959, the rac- 
coon was officially named “Howdy.” 

moTHer—I wonder if other states 
have conservation slogans and ani- 
mals to teach them. 

gerry (begins to sing a bit of the 
TV Howdy Doody song; interrupts 
himself)—Daddy (pointing to the 
side), why is that land painted in 
curvy stripes? 

FATHER—Oh, oh, Jerry, that hill- 
side is not painted. It just appears 
that way because the crops are plant- 
ed in rows called strips. The yellow 
part that you see is planted with grain 
of some sort. The green part is an- 
other type of crop. This is another 
way to prevent erosion. When it rains 
very hard, the water will not carry 
the soil down the hill and cause gul- 
lies to form. It will stay in the rows 
formed by those crops and will stay 
on the top of the hill to nourish the 
plants up there rather than destroy- 
ing them and everything that grows 
beneath them. 

jane—Do the crops stay the same 
every year or are different ones 
planted? 

FaTHER—A good farmer changes 
the crop grown in a certain portion 
of his land every year. This is known 
as crop rotation, which serves to re- 
place in the soil some of the valuable 
things taken out of it by certain 
plants. Every plant has certain things 
that it must draw from the soil in 
order to grow. Not all plants need 
the same things. By rotating his 
crops, the farmer can give the soil 
time to-replenish the things that have 
been drawn from it. 

mMOTHER—When we get to Grand- 
mother’s and Grandfather’s farm, you 
ask them to explain it to you. Maybe 
Grandfather will take you two out 
into the fields and actually show you 
what he is doing to help restore the 
vital ingredients to the soil. 

FATHER—Well, you won’t have to 
wait very long. See the farm ’way up 
on the top of that hill? 

jJane—That’s Grandfather’s, isn’t 
it? Oh, I can hardly wait! 

gerry (chants)—Grandma, Grand- 
pa, here we come! 
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Interest grows through USE! 


Many Educators agree... ‘It is better to have several 


good microscopes in the hands of your pupils than one deluxe 


model on the teacher's desk for the class to look into” These Testa 


Microscopes are especially designed for use in elementary and 


junior high school, and are priced to provide the greatest 


number of quality instruments for a given budget! 


TESTA s-3 is @ sturdy, full-size 


American-made microscope with finest achro 


matic optics. Its range of magnification is ideal for 


beginners ond it is equipped with the besi« 


components of standard compound microscopes. It 


is rugged enough to withstand hard classroom 


use and is priced remarkably low 


DESCRIPTION: 10x Huygenian eyepiece. 75x 
to 250x magnification. Double divisible color- 
coded objectives. Telescopic tube Dual contro! 


rack and pinion focusing. 


$6,450 


TESTA G-4 

provides variable 

magnification from 100« 

to 400x and is ideal 

for the beginner in 

botany and 

biology, Makes 

teaching easier 

students 

learn faster. 

Features 6-aperture 

diaphragm disc, telescopic drawtube, and 

triple divisibie objectives. A fine standard 

size, American-made, optical instrument at 

a budget price. 

DESCRIPTION: 12x Huygenian eyepiece. 100x to 

400x magnification. Triple divisible color coded ob 

jectives. Rotating b-aperture diaphragm disc. Dual 
control rack and pinion focusing 


QUANTITY DISCOUNTS TO SCHOOLS! 


Write for Catalog on complete line, including 
advanced models, and name of nearest Testa Dealer. 


$3985 


FOR NATURE STUDY 


$5,485 


Study live insects 
& whole specimens 


WIDE-FIELD 
MODEL A 


No slides to prepare! 
Microscope features 
large working distance 
and 15x, 45x, and 75x 
magnification 360 
inclinable arm. 10x 
wide field eyepiece 
Triple divisible 
objectives 

Dual control 

rack & pinion 
focusing 


_|ESTA rc. comPANY 


DEPT. 16 * 10126 East Rush Street + El Monte, California 
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Bridge to Better Teaching 


HIS is a wonderful age in which to be teaching. A 

teacher and her class today can visit with peo- 
ple all over the wor'd; moreover, these visits can 
take them into the realm of science as well as to the 
corners of the geographic universe; these visits can 
be to the land of fantasy, story, and music, to say 
nothing of those realms where one learns to handle 
numbers and to read. 

Should you be wondering how any human being, 
faced with the task of instructing a group of chil- 
dren in the rudiments of learning, can also be such 
a globe spanner, the answer is simple. The teacher 
today has resources that answer to the names of mo- 
tion pictures, filmstrips, slides, records, tapes, and 
opaque materials. Actually they are right-hand as- 
sistants prepared to help a teacher do a better job 
than she can dv alone. 

It is true these materials, if they are to be used 
effectively, present some problems—there must be 
a certain amount of equipment and mechanical or 
electrical power to use most of them. At which point 
I can hear some teacher saying, “Yes, and I was 
trained to be a teacher, not a machine operator! I 
never could understand anything mechanical!” 

No one wants a teacher to be a machine operator. 
Modern ingenuity and creativeness have made cer- 
tain devices which help us to see and know more 
about the world in which we live and about which we 
study. Mechanical equipment is néeded to bring such 
materials before our eyes and ears for viewing and 
listening. If we were to examine. things closely, we 
would find that almost every teacher knows how to 
drive an automobile, and is also adept at using pres- 
sure cookers and household machines far more com- 
plicated than the average projector (and takes it 
for granted that doing this is part of daily living). 

In our lest audio-visual supplement, we asked 
teachers what they had found helpful in using ma- 
terials. This time we asked them about equipment. 
With the help of an editorial group that included 
teachers from all regional sections of our country 
and also from Canada, we are bringing you one hun- 
dred ideas that teachers have recommended, as “‘it- 
tle hints for big results in using equipment.” 

We think you will find the hints are the result of 
dealing with exactly the same problems you yourself 
face in your own work with equipment. Here they 
are, with our hope that they help you. After all, 
the equipment was created to help you enlarge the 
scope of your teaching and to stimulate the interest 
of your pupils—use it for what it really is, a “bridge 
to better teaching.” 

IRENE F. CYPHER 


Special Audio-Visual Editor 





E.ittle 
.— & & oe & oy 


find out what is best suited for your situation. Such charts 
are available from the producers of projectors and screens, 
and your dealer or service man can undoubtedly supply 
you with them. 





Equipment is the all-important bridge 
that enables us to bring a wealth of 
materials of many types into the 
experience of pupils. When used 
properly, equipment adds meaning to 
instruction, and is a part of the 
regular classroom. 


5 Eastman 
1. Mounting projection equipment on its own portable 
stand more than pays for itself. It saves jarring both 
backs and machines. 


2 Rural schools which do not have electricity should con- i =" 4 ; oe a -Motio n- -Picty re 


sider purchasing one of the small portable generators 


which are available. Such a generator will make it possible =, . P roj iecto rs 


to use the various types of projectors. acai 


Bell & Howell 


. ; ee — Operating a motion-picture projector is 
oF FOE CURSO WHO 6 ORS AN, Net ae ae an excellent example of “practice 


ers, fasten two elastic bands inside the clear area of —_ task” Bfteu eu rues 
the covered case to hold extra bulbs wrapped in cardboard. a lene wer aw Wepre ‘ 
practice period, teachers will feel 


4 When planning new school buildings or renovating old at ease with the machine. Although 

ones, persuade the architect not to have sills at door- makes and models vary, the basic 

ways. It is easier to move equipment carts from room to pattern of operation is the same. 
room and also prevents "jouncing" of equipment. 


Operating the Equipment 
5 The focal length of a lens, the size of the screen, and 
the distance of a projector from the screen all work to- 6 Your projector has a carefully thought-out manual that 
gether to give you the size and kind of picture image you provides simple directions for each step in treating 
want for good viewing. Consult the lens directory charts to and operating the machine. Take time to study the manual. 
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Get together with teachers and/or student operators for 
a short course on your projector. It is the most complicated 
piece of AV equipment that you have to operate. On the 
other hand, once you understand it, using it well becomes 
almost an automatic experience. 


7 Keep an old film for practice in threading the machine, 


saiiieet nenemins me ven Whewtex | and in teaching student projectionists. If you do not 


have a film library, buy some film leader and keep it for 


iN THEIR A-V PROGRAM THAN ; 
this purpose; or ask for about 50 feet of old film from the 
ANV OTHER PROJECTOR! library which services you. 

















STEPS TO MOTION-PICTURE PROJECTION 


No matter what make of projector you use, follow these steps and you 
will have a smooth projection experience. 

. Make all electrical connections; plug in speaker. 
2. Attach reel arms to projector. 

. Set sound-silent switch for correct speed. 

. Pre-focus lens (it saves so much focusing when film is threaded). 

. Thread film (and check threading against the diagram which comes 

with your projector). 





. Turn on amplifier. 

. Start film-moving mechanism (or, in more familiar terms, the power 
switch). 

. Turn on lamp switch. 

. Fine-focus lens (so you get a nice sharp picture image). 


. Adjust volume and tone. 




















8 With a felt pen, you can mark an arrow to indicate 
probable proper volume control. If your equipment is 
used in both classrooms and auditorium, use two different 


First in Choice... First in Quality! colors to indicate which is which. This will avoid the shock 
THE VIEWLEX V-SOO-P of a loud blast of sound when you start projection. Test for 

Y P 
COMBINATION 35mm FILMSTRIP proper level of sound by listening to the projector from 
& 2"x 2” SLIDE PROJECTOR several places. Both insufficient and deafening volume of 


sound are tiring to the listener. 


— Here's Why- 


| Aon = , , 
(4p SIMPLER THREADING — automatic take-up. 9 Ordinarily, if the speaker is separate, it should be 


placed 18 inches off the floor, on a stand immedi- 


BRIGHTER PICTURES — exclusive light multi- ately below or next to the screen. 
plier optical system. Y 


EASIER BULB CHANGING — new “pop-up” 10 Never leave a projector unattended, even for a few 

lamp ejector makes changing quick and easy. ; tae ae ' 
minutes, while it is in operation. 

COOLER OPERATING—reverse jet-action con- 

tinuous cooling . .. extends lamp life. - — . . 

. weacinnans 11. "'Pre-focusing" the projector before threading the film 

=—s BUILT-IN MAGNIFIER POINTER — actually en- saves time when the program starts. It is a good prac- 

larges any part of projected image. 


We With 5” f 3.5 Luxtar lens $114.50 


tice to cultivate. 


; 12 With a suitable microphone, most motion-picture pro- 
Other Viewlex projectors NEW! Multi Focal Accessory Lens : i 
available from $50.25 to te tag jectors can be made to serve as public-address sys- 
$495.00. Ask your Viewlex Infinitely adjustable 3%” to 6” focal a “gig Z 
Audio-Visual franchised length produces full screen image at any tems in auditoriums and gymnasiums. 
dealer for a demonstration, distance without moving or refocusing 
projector. $49.50 


or write for catalog. 





13 The speaker of a motion-picture projector can be used 
All Viewlex projectors are GUARANTEED FOR A LIFETIME, as an amplifier for record or tape recorders. This is 
éspecially helpful at outdoor festivals. 

iewlex 
35-12 QUEENS BOULEVARD, LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N.Y. Care of Equipment 





14 Use a camel's-hair brush for removing dust from lenses, 

especially those that are coated. Wiping with cloth 
may remove the coating and will leave lint on the lens. Use 
an oiled paintbrush for moving parts. (Do not mix the 
brushes or you will be in trouble.) 
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Remember that too much oil is worse than too little on 
motion-picture projectors. 


16 Always have an extra bulb, exciter lamp, and power 
extension cord on hand for your projector. 


17 Have sufficient empty reels of the proper size on hand; 

this is especially important when several films are used. 
It will permit you to proceed with your program and not 
have to rewind after each film. 


18 Be sure to have an extension cord long enough to let 
you use equipment at any place desired in the room. 
Extra cords can be wound on reels for ease in handling. 


Care of Film 


19 If a film should break, do not use pins, Band-aids, chew- 

ing gum, paper clips, or any kind of adhesive tape. 
Never try to splice film without splicing equipment. In case 
of a break, take off about three feet of film and roll end of 
this film on take-up reel, holding until it has caught; then 
continue projection. Repair work can be done at a later 
time with proper equipment. 


20 Follow your school policy about rewinding films. If you 

are using a commercial film, follow the company's di- 
rections as to how it is to be returned. (Some companies 
prefer to rewind the film themselves so that it can be 
checked for damages before being reissued.) 





TROUBLE SHOOTING 
CAUSE WHAT TO DO 


Exciter bulb burned out Replace exciter bulb 


PROBLEM 


No sound 


Volume not turned on Turn on volume knob 





Sound not plugged in Plug in power cord 


Stop machine and 
have it checked by 
technician 


Gear, ball-bearing, 
or cable trouble 


Unusual noise in 
machine 


Loose connection in Have cord checked 


Static in machine 
direct or speaker cord by technician 


Lint or dust on sound Clean with camel's- 


Inadequate volume 
track hair brush 


Volume control too low Turn up volume knob 


Pull loop inte place; 
stop projector and 
pull loop into place; 
or adjust sprocket 
threading so loop is 
in place 


Fluttery movement 


Lost loop 
of film ' 


Sound fluttery Improper film loops See above 
Stop projector and 


tighten film on drum 


Replace bulb 


See that proper wiring 
is supplied by outlet 


Film not tight over 
sound drum 


Dim picture Bulb burning out 


Inadequate power 


Use framing device on 
projector, moving it 
up or down, in or out, 
to adjust properly 


Replece bulb 
Plug in cord 


Parts of two pictures improper framing 
on screen 





Bulb burned out 


Power cord not 
plugged in 


No picfure 


Slow and deep basal Projector turned to Turn to correct speed 
sound silent instead of 


sound speed 





These are the things that happen to most of us. Make the adjustments 
and go on with your projection. 

















You'll make a vivid impression 
when you teach with . 


i ==------- 





FLANNEL BOARD 
MATERIALS 


Instructo felt cut-out sets help make any lesson more understandable, 
Children learn quickly and retain more when these bright tangible sym- 
bols are used. Teachers find that with Instructo materials lesson planning 
is so easy. Felt cut-outs are grouped in sets and come with suggestions 
for basic lessons and variations. Prices are reasonable; new Instructo 
aluminum-framed flannel boards are priced from $3.50; felt cut-out sets 
start at just $.50. For more detailed information you can have Instructo’s 
colorful catalog free. Just send the coupon below. You'll be pleasantly 
surprised when you see how many subjects can be taught easier with the 
flannel board... 


FOR INSTANCE: THE ALPHABET 


A set of 26 alphabet capitals, die-cut, ready to use, costs just sixty cents, Letters 
may be used for alphabet games and drills, teaching similarities and differences, 
word sounds, spelling, etc. Tangible letters provide valuable manipulative 
exercises for young children too. Over a dozen more language arts sets are 
available from Instructo. 


FOR INSTANCE: PRIMARY ARITHMETIC 

144-piece set of Primary Cut-Outs contains animals and other familiar objects, Can 
be used to teach counting as well as addition, subtraction, multiplication and divis- 
ion, or as the basis for arithmetic stories, ($1.90) Seventeen more arithmetic sets 
are described in the catalog, plus sets for science, geography, favorite stories, and 
many more. 


Name 





JACRONDA 
Mfg. Co. 


5449 Hunter St 
Phila. 31, Pa 


Street 
City Zone 
State. 











Dept. 1-4 


ewe oe oe ol 
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BIG NEWS! 


JUMBO CARDS 


Hew Dolch Groups-Stze Teaching Cards 

FOR TEACHING PHONICS 
Group-Size Consonant Cards 
Group-Size Vowel Cards 


FOR TEACHING SIGHT WORDS 
Group-Size Popper Words, Set 1 and 2 
Group-Size Picture Word Cards 


Order your 5 sets today! List $2.00 each; Net $1.50 each 


Write today for your new Dolch Catalog and 


new book fiyers! 


THE GARRARD PRESS, Champaign, Illinois 














ie. MASTER 


MODEL 75.-T 
TAPE RECORDER. 


IDEAL TEACHING and 
LEARNING AID for 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
There are countless uses in ele- 
2% mentary education for the unique 
Califone MASTER Tape Recorder 
Among these uses are classes in 


School Net Price 
$349.50 
(less headphones) 





= ‘s \ For further information, write Dept. IN-6 
\\\\\\ “ 
Tels ) califone CORPORATION 
: / 


1020 NO. LA BREA AVE. * HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIFORNIA 
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21 Stopping a projector to discuss a single frame has 

teaching value, but this practice requires a bit of skill 
and the projectionist should practice. Some projectors have 
a manual lever which allows you to advance or reverse films 
—use this. A CAUTION: Stopping a frame for even a 
short time may do serious damage to the film so use this 
technique sparingly. 


22 Avoid fingerprints on film, especially when rewinding. 
Never touch film on its face; handle it on its edges. 


23 To be sure film is wound properly on reel, hold reel in 

left hand so that film comes off clockwise (from top 
and following reel, falling to right). Pick up end of film in 
right hand, tip it back over left, and read film against the 
light. If you can read film, it is wound correctly. Sprocket 
holes should be next to you when threading. If your reel has 
one round and one square hole to fit over reel arm, be sure 
the square hole is on side away from you. 


Bausch & Lomb 


Standard 
Slide Projectors 


American Optical 


There are two general types of projectors 
for use with 314,” x 4” slides. One, the 
standard slide projeetor is operated 

from a position at the rear of the 
viewing group. A second type, the 
overhead slide projector, is operated 

from the front of the group. 


Operating the Equipment 


24 Some 3” x 4” slide projectors are combined with 
Opaque projectors and are dual-purpose machines. 
Be sure you have the proper attachments for both. 


25 Plain 34 x 4” glass slides can be purchased for class 

use by teacher and pupils. Pictures, diagrams, words, 
and so on, may be drawn on the slide. One side is frosted 
so that black or colored pencils will adhere to it. 


26 For projection purposes, all 3'/4” x 4” slides must be 

inserted in the slide carrier with the 4” side horizontal. 
Caution the group against drawing a slide picture the long 
dimension of the glass. 











27 Addition of a special timing lens or flash meter to the 
overhead slide projector provides for tachistoscopic 

or controlled flash viewing. You will find this particularly 

useful in many remedial and special training programs. 


28 Projection enlarges the screen size of the standard 

slide picture some twenty to twenty-five times the 
original size. This means that any defects or inaccuracies 
show up clearly on the screen; try to have slides made as 
neatly and accurately as possible. 


29 Aseries of cellophane or plastic overlays makes it pos- 
sible to add details to basic slide transparencies. 


Bausch & Lomb 


Projection Optics 


Keystone 


Overhead 
Projectors 


Similar to the overhead slide projector, 
this machine provides a large projection 
area or platform on which to use 
acetate transparencies and overlays; 
also possible to write, draw, or make 
diagrams on acetate and plastic with 
a grease pencil. The overhead projector 
can be used in a fully lighted room. 


American Optical 


it is 


Operating the Equipment 


30 Best projection results will be obtained when a large 
screen is used, as it permits projection of more de- 
tailed transparencies. 


31 To avoid having the picture wider at the top than at 
the bottom (the "keystone effect"), use a screen that 
can be tilted forward to an angle which eliminates this. 


Uses of the Projector 


32 Materials for projecting through the overhead machine 

are produced on good-quality cellophane or plastic 
sheets. They can be drawn on with instant dry transparent 
marking inks, which come in several colors, or with china 
marking pencils. Cellophane can be typed on if it is put in 
the typewriter with carbon paper in front of it and typing 
done on the carbon. 
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A CHILD'S GARDEN 
OF VERSES 


An Audio. Book Album 
Treasure for Children 


Robert Louis Stevenson’s many gentle verses for young- 


sters in one Audio 


59 


splendidly reads all 52 


1 Record. . 


Rook Album. 


Elinor Gene Hoffman 
of these captivating poems. 
$1.49 


Recommended for both education in school and at home 


Get these otner famous children’s 
albums: 
Auice IN WONDERLAND 
3 Records 
Srorytime Favorites 
2 Records $2.95 
Tue Merry Apventures Or Rosin Hoop 
3 Records $3.95 
THe Wizarp Or Oz 
5 Records 


$3.95 


$5.95 


Available at Better Book 
and Music Stores Everywhere 
Write for Complete Catalog 


Rip Van WINKLE anvp Tue Lecenp Or 


Sieery Ho_itow 
1 Record 


$1.49 


Tue Kine Or Tue Gotven River ann THE 


Great Srone Face 
1 Record 
GuLuiiver’s TRAVELS 
1 Record 


Just So Srorres 
5 Records 


$1.49 


$1.49 


5.95 


AUDIO BOOK COMPANY 
St. Joseph, Michigan 
“Creat Literature in High-Fidelity” 


FILMSTRIPS Help in Every Subject 


. . to improve instruction 


How is a satellite 
launched? 


eS 


Using and Understanding Numbers* 
DECIMALS AND MEASUREMENTS 
Gr. 5-6. Familiar objects and situations 
in bright colors help pupils grasp the 
“abstract” concept of numbers. 35 to 45 

frames. Each, $5.50. 

DECIMALS: [] Meaning of, Reading; 

[] Add & Subtract; [7 Multiply; ( Divide; 
[] Change from Fractions; 
MEASUREMENTS; [] Linear; [1] Quantity. 
(] SAVE $3.85 on ALL 7, boxed . $34.65 


7 "nr Syn asmee w es 
LANGUAGE ARTS — 
Basic Primary PHONICS—Group 1 
INITIAL. CONSONANT SOUNDS 
Gr. 1-2. Great Aid! Excites and 
interests children with useful 
methods to asseciate sounds and 
words. Color! About 25 fr. ea. 
Sounds B, D, P$4 [)R,S,V,.W. $4 
L, H, F, K $4 9C,G6,Y,9 $4 
|M,N, T, J $4 [7 Practice, Review $4 
SAVE $2.40 on ALL 6, boxed $21.60 
* Title Ill Recommended—NDEA 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC, 


vhnat KNOWLEDGE 
a QM | THROUGH PROJECTOR PICT EREs 
accel 


RATION © SUBSIDIARY OF GRAFLEX. INC, 


.. to modernize curriculum 


Choose from these timely selec- 


tions in brilliant Full-Color with 


Captions... 


ject specialists .. . 


to 


prepared by sub- 


improve 


instruction in all basic areas! 


Pe egthaner? 73: - 
SPACE AND SPACE TRAVEL* 
Gr. 6 & up. NEW! Students to- 


day... 


astronauts tomorrow! 


Shows up-to-date and futuristic 
aspects. John Sternig, author. 


[] Man in Space, 47 frames .......... 
[] Leaving the World, 41 frames .... 
[_] Current Events in Space, 47 frames 
[_] Space Travel A.D. 2000, 52 frames 


[) SAVE $2.40 on ALL 4, boxed 


OUR EVER-CHANGING EARTH* 
Gr. 6-8. NEW! Simple, understandable, 


basic! Shows nature’s forces 


earth’s surface 
color, captioned 


WORK OF 


[] Running Water $6 [] The Wind 


[] Ground Water $6 [] The Sea 
(_) Snow and Ice $6 [] Internal Forces $6 | 


(1) SAVE $3.60 on ALL 6, boxed . $32.40 


ORDERS SHIPPED SAME DAY RECEIVED 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
1345 Diversey Pkwy., Dept. 160, Chicago 14, Iii. 
CHECK SQUARES ABOVE FOR FILMSTRIPS DESIRED 
Send on 15-DAY APPROVAL 
Bill our school. (Suggested billing date: 


| enclose $ [ 


Name 
School 


Address 
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Title 


$21.60 


affecting 


and man’s life on it. In 
+1 to 50 frames 


so ! 
$6 | 


! 
t 
i 
! 
i 
| 
I 
| 
4 





| 


of Classroom Teachers! 


i RECORD 
\ ALBUMS 


for primary and elementary grades 


An invaluable aid created for teachers by teachers. 
Each album contains six original song stories with 
full instrumental accompaniment and vocal inter- 
pretation in an approved key . . . p/us illustrated 


actions and suggested 
adaptations. 


classroom and assembly 


SPECIAL! VO-DAY FREE TRIAL OF ANY ALBUM 
SCHOOL PRICE $5.50 cach aibum (reguiar price $6.75) ORDER BY NUMBER 


Album #1 (Grades K-3) 


I'm A Ding Dong Ding Dong Choo Choo 

Maybe I'll Find A Kitty Under The Christmas Tree 
An indian Song 

i'm A Little Puppet 

My Little Puppy 

Here Comes The Circus Parade 


Album #2 (Grades K-3) 


The Lazy Little Hen 
1 Am The Wind 

The Clock Song 
The Tiptoe Elf 
Johnny Jump-Up 

At The Rodeo 


Album #3 (Grades 1-6) 

THE HOLIDAY ALBUM 

The George Washington Song 

Strolling Down The Street Easter Morning 
When The Fiag Is Passing By 

i'm A Sailorman 

if You Ask Me Why I'm Thankful 

Caroling 


Album #4 (Grades K-3) 
THE TOY SHOP ALBUM 

In The Toy Shog 

if | Could Have A Pony 

The Little Rag Dolls 

I'm A Little Chinese Doll 

The Snapdragon Song 

When The Little Dutch Shoes Parade 


SING '"N DO COMPANY, INC. 


P.O. BOX 279 + RIDGEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


Shhh...New Kalart/Victor Is So Quiet You Barely Hear It Run 


Here is the quietest running 16mm 
sound projector ever built. Mechan- 
ical noises never distract classroom 
attention. 


The new Kalart/Victor offers 
many other important improve- 
merits. Light output is increased. 
New, more powerful 15-watt ampli- 
fier results in sheer listening pleas- 
ure. New door-mounted speaker 
makes for more convenient setup. 
Speaker can be left closed on the 
projector while running—or de- 
tached and placed next to the 
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screen. Still picture projection is 
times brighter. Maintenance is sim- 
plified, too. Lubrication is required 
only once a year. Ask your author- 
ized Victor Dealer for a demonstra- 
tion soon. 

PREE—Treasure Chest of Audio-Visual 
Ideas. For your copy check #25 on 
Instructor Coupon Service, page 93. 


<—KALART, 
a 


Victor Animatograph Corp., Div. of Kalart 
PLAINVILLE, CONNECTICUT 


June 1960 








33 The overhead projector encourages extemporaneous 

pupil drawing to visualize oral presentations. Sketches 
are easy to make and can be erased, corrected, and built 
up as a presentation goes along, thus encouraging "think- 
ing on your feet.” 


American Optical 


Opaque Projectors 


Materials that were never intended to serve 
as projectibles—post cards, flat 

pictures, stamps, coins, small objects— 

can be viewed on the screen by the use 

of the opaque projector. The projector 
requires a large degree of darkness 

but is easy to operate. 


Operating the Equipment 


34 Degree of darkness is the biggest factor in projecting 
an image of enough light intensity. The darker the 
room or the screen surface, the clearer and sharper the 
image. Before using the projector with the group, test to 
see just how dark the room must be for good projection. 


35 If a piece of glass does not accompany your equip- 
ment, use a piece of automobile safety window glass 
to weight down books and other objects. 


36 A small magnet, placed on each corner of any paper 
being projected, will take the place of a glass plate. 


37 The opaque projector, like the motion-picture projec- 

tor, will be more useful if placed on a rolling table of 
the proper height. The projector should be permanently 
attached to the table; or the table should have a raised 
edge to prevent the projector from slipping off. 


38 Some opaque projectors have pointers which will al- 

low you to indicate a special spot on the projected 
image. Learn how to use this device, and it will add to 
the effectiveness of your presentation. Separate, hand- 
operated pointer units may also be obtained for this pur- 
pose. 


Uses of Opaque Projection 


39 This projector does many things. It enlarges and pro- 

jects maps, graphs, small charts; it shows objects such 
as rock samples, coins, and‘biology specimens. You will be 
surprised to find how projecting such items will stimulate 
pupil interest. 














40 The opaque projector provides the means for tracing 

maps, making layouts for murals and charts, planning 
scenery for stage plays; and it helps in tracing material for 
visualizing a chalkboard presentation. 


41 Plan to use large-sized print if the material projected 

is to be read from the back of the room. The opaque 
projector enlarges small material, but it does not enlarge 
small type enough for easy reading at a distance. 


42 The pictures and other objects to be used should be 

sized to what your projector accommodates—for the 
combined, dual-purpose standard slide-opaque projector, 
6” x 6” is the largest that can be used; the larger, single- 


purpose opaque projector will take material up to 8!/2” x 
ous 


: Bell Le Howell 
LaBelle 


Eastman 
! Se? 4 


Kalart  Victe 


Spindler & Sauppe 


: ee 
= ; = Standard 


= 


Viewlex 
Revere 


See Filmstrip and 
Slide Projectors 


Basically alike because both are produced 
on a 35 mm. film base, filmstrips 

and 2” x 2” slides are probably the 

most frequently used projected 

materials today. Projectors for either 
filmstrips or slides (or combination 
projectors for both) are lightweight 

and easy to operate. 


Operating the Equipment 


43 Many filmstrips and 2” x 2” projectors are dual- 

purpose machines. Ordinarily the attachments for 
each type of projection are not interchangeable, so make 
sure you have the proper ones for your projector. 








Free material 
to help you select 
proper 
Coronet films 


To aid you in making the proper selection from more than 400 16mm 
sound motion pictures for grades 1-6, Coronet Films has prepared a 
number of useful printed booklets in various subject areas. They are 
yours free upon request. Simply indicate below the quantity of each 
you require. 
Coronet Films has pioneered in the production of educational motion 
pictures for the primary and intermediate grades. Exhaustive study 
of the curriculum at each grade level has uncovered many areas where 
films could make a major contribution to classroom instruction. A 
special script writing staff—well acquainted with teaching problems 
in the elementary grades and working closely with leading educators 
is continually preparing films suitable for each grade level and 
subject area. 
To help develop your film program in grades 1-6 request these aids 
to selection: (Use the coupon as a checklist or write to Coronet Films, 
address below.) 


Each booklet contains complete information on how you may preview, 
purchase, or rent Coronct films for classroom use. 


CORONET FILMS 


Dept. I-660 « Coronet Building « Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please send aids to selection of Coronct films in quantities indicated on 
the list below. 

|_| Catalogue of Coronet films (Describes more than 950 films for all grades) 
[] Geography (Lists 71 films) { | Guidance (Describes 71 films) 
C7 Music (Describes 10 films) [] Health and Safety (Lists 44 films) 


7 


| Language Arts (Describes 95 films) 


Science and Mathematics (Describes 181 films obtainable under pro- 
visions of the National Defense Education Act) 


United States History (Describes 44 films for grades 5 and 6) 


NAME POSITION 
SCHOOL 
ADDRESS 


CITY 
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44 Color slides and films need 

a greater degree of room 
darkness and of protection from 
light on the screen than do black 
and white slides. Keep this fact 
in mind and prepare accordingly 
when planning a lesson based on 
their use. 


45 Notching a particular cor- 

ner of each slide will avoid 
the danger of placing ready- 
mount slides in a slide carrier in- 
correctly. The operator only 
needs to feel the notch to know 
that the slide will be shown cor- 
rectly. 


46 To facilitate the operation 

of a filmstrip projector, 
adapt it with a remote-control 
filmstrip advance. The teacher 
can then stand before the class 
in front of the room near the 
screen and advance the filmstrip 
as she wishes. 





Make the Most of Valuable Teaching Time 


GRAFLEX A-V 
im EQUIPMENT 


FILMSTRIP AND SLIDE PROJECTOR 


This popular filmstrip and 2” x 2” slide projector 
is ideal for larger audiences as well as smali groups. 
Many advanced time-saving features make it a 
favorite projector of teachers everywhere. Exclusive 
built-in carrying handle. Entire Condenser system 
removes as a unit for cleaning. Exclusive accessory 


E-Z VIEWER for convenient illuminated previewing of 
single frame filmstrips « 3-times enlargement e Folding stand 
permits 45° viewing angle « Positive advance 
e Only 414” wide, 234” high and 534” long « Weight 24 ounces. 


Only $14.95. 


GRAFLEX 


Instuclor 150 


FILMSTRIP PROJECTOR 

WITH EXCLUSIVE PUSH-BUTTON 
z FILM ADVANCE ONLY $3995 
Specificaily designed for smaller audiences, the 
Instructor 150 is particularly useful in the instruction 
of smaller classes, lecture and study groups. Just 
push a button to advance the film. Light, easy to 
COITY « «< 3” £/3.5 lens. 
Push-button on-off switch « Rear elevation adjust- 
ment e« Built-in film take-up compartment 
e Complete operating instructions permanently 
affixed to projector. 


and costs so little! 


*Trade Mark. All prices subject to change without notice, 


For additional information on equipment shown 
De pt. 1-60, Graflex, Inc., Rochester 3, N 
sidiary of General Precision Equipment Cor 
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with PROVEN 


GRAFLEX SCHOOL MASTER* 


rewind take-up rewinds filmstrips into storage con- 
tainer automatically. 500 watt and 750 watt manual 
or remote control models from $84.50. 

School Master 750, at left, is shown with exclusive 
accessory rewind take-up and semi-automatic slide 
changer. 


« Easy to thread 


WEY GRAFLEX 
dole TAPE RECORDER 


Made especially for 
audio instructional 
programs, the Clas- 
sic Tape Recorder is 


built for the wear 
and tear of institu- 
tional use. Weighs 
only 25 lbs. Push-button operation. Exclusive built- 
in tape splicer. Two speakers plus storage compart- 
ment. Latest safety wiring. Transformer powered 
amplifier. UL and CSA approved. Complete with 
tape, reel and high quality microphone . . . $244.50. 





| A 


\GRAFLEX: GENERAL 


PRECISION 
wl COMPANY 











Care of the Projector 


47 Always turn on the fan 

before turning on the 
lamp. When you are through 
projecting, turn off the lamp 
and leave the fan on for at 
least two minutes. 


48 Never force a filmstrip 
through a projector. If 
it does not catch or move 
properly, stop and _ investi- 
gate. Perhaps the strip is not 
threaded correctly. 


49 Keep the pressure plate 
on the projector clean 
at all times. A little dust will 
reduce the illumination and 
will be magnified as it ap- 
pears on the screen. A 
camel's-hair brush will clean 
the projector effectively. 


50 Never use a higher-watt 

lamp than the one indi- 
cated. A 500-watt lamp in a 
300-watt machine, for exam- 
ple, will permanently curl film. 


51 If you are getting parts 
of two pictures on the 
screen at the same time, ad- 
just the framing device to 
give the correct picture. 


52 Have a group of student 

monitors assigned to the 
routine classroom duties such 
as adjusting shades or drapes, 
switching off lights, moving 
desks or stands for special 
seating arrangements. This 
saves time anda makes for or- 
derliness in use of equipment. 


53 The knob to advance a 

filmstrip moves clock- 
wise or counterclockwise. Be- 
fore showing a filmstrip, 
check the machine to see how 
the knob is to be turned. 


54 Filmstrips and slides, as 

well as all other AV ma- 
terials, can be mailed at spe- 
cial education, unzoned rates, 
to any part of the country. 
Mark such packages "library 
materials" in order to take 
advantage of these lower 
postage rates. 














Magnecord 


Ekotape 


Voice of Music American Electronics 


Norelco 


Bell & Howell 


Pentron 


Tape 
Recorders 


Tape recorders record sound and play back 
what has been recorded. Most recorders 
operate at two speeds, 3°4 or 714 

inches per second (ips). Single- 

track recording utilizes the full 

width of the tape; dual-track recording 
utilizes only half the recording 

side of the tape at one time. 


Wollensak 


Recording 


55 Avoid lip and hiss noises by keeping the microphone 

six inches away from the mouth. If recording is still 
noisy, try covering the microphone with a handkerchief or 
piece of cheesecloth. Do not hold the microphone in your 
hand, but place it on a standard. 


56 Have a monitor watch the volume while recording. 
Too much volume causes overloading and distortions. 


57 For good recording when taping music, use at least 
7'f ips. Lower speeds can be used for sound effects 
and speech work. 


58 A foot treadle on a tape recorder is inexpensive but 
valuable. It controls the pause button, leaving both 
hands free to hold the script material. 





Produced by 
The JAM HANDY 
Organization 


TO HELP 
TEACHERS 


CLAS»: 

TROTE 
FILM 
STRIP 


for Visualized 
lessons in... 


PRIMARY 
ELEMENTARY 
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AND ADULT 
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DOUBLE 


READING rate and 
improve comprehension 
in your school, too! 


‘NOW IN THOUSANDS 


BEST... 
because it has 
passed the 
classroom test 


RATEOMETE 


Tops the list of America’s 
Reading Learning Aids because 
of its proven performance 


11'S VERSATILE... fits into any reading improve 
ment program, 
IT’S ACCURATE... Lifetime electric motor pro- 
vides clock accuracy, trouble-free service. 
STUDENT CENTERED .. . requires minimum assist- 
ance. Students master ite use in minutes. 
EASY ON BUDGET* ... Actual classroom experi- 
ence over a 5-year period shows that costs run as 
lew as 37c per pupil. 
Teachers say: “Pupils love working with them” 
“beat of its " ... “more convenient"... 
“so quiet’... “flexible and adaptable’’. . . ‘‘rate 
increase 70 to 300%."' 
Complete with i, carry-case, $39.95 
5 te 9 units, ea. $35.95 © 10 or more, ea. $33.95 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 
Send orders to 
AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 
Dept. D06, 523 S. Plymouth Ct., Chicago 5 


ractony: Box 71, Waseca, Minnesota 





SIMPLE! EFFECTIVE DURABLE! 











— 


Enrich your 
teaching with 


ENRICHMENT LANDMARK 
RECORDS 


Based on Landmark Books pub- 
lished by Random House. These 
dramatic recordings are living his- 
tory with exciting sound effects and 
authentic music. 


ENRICHMENT LANDMARK 
FILMSTRIPS 


These beautiful full color filmstrips 
are correlated with Enrichment 
Landmark Records with just enough 
overlapping of information to rein- 
force learning. Records and strips 
are used separately. 


ENRICHMENT DOCUMENTARY 
RECORDS 


A brand new technique! After pre- 
senting the feelings of the people 

as expressed in their words and 
songs—who lived during the his- 
torical period out of which each 
document grew, the highlights of 
the document are read and simply 
explained. 


“Enrichment” imparts an abiding sense 
of pride, “This is My country . . . the 
way it came into being .. . the way it 
grew big and strong.” 


Free Teachers Guides. Loaned 
for demonstration and evalua- 
tion. Send for latest descriptive 
folder—tree. 


Martha Huddleston, Director 


Enrichment Teaching Materials 
246 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 1, N.Y. 














59 Give consideration to the use of the inch indicator 
when you are recording a series of units on tape. Be 
sure to mark the tape box, so all data are indicated. 


Playbacks 


60 Always thread the shiny side of the tape away from — 


the recording head. 


61 Be sure you are not recording when you wish only to 
play back a tape. In “recording” position your pro- 
gram will be erased. 


62 When playing a tape, check the speed at which it was 
recorded. The playback speed must be the same as 
the recording speed. 


The Tape 


63 A tape splicer is a necessary piece of equipment if you 
are going to do much repairing and editing of tape. 


64 Ordinarily cellophane tape can be used for a good 

splice, but it is far less nerve-racking to use a special- 
width splicing tape that will not tend to stick to the reel 
and to other layers of tape. 


65 Small plastic numbered tabs are available to mark the 
location of a particular part of a recording. They save 
both time and unnecessary frustrations. 


66 Always store tape away from sources of magnetic 
fields and electronic equipment. 


67 If a tape is particularly valuable and will have repeat- 
ed use, make a duplicate to protect yourself against 
loss by accidental erasures on the original. 


68 When storing tapes, mark both title and speed on the 
box. It saves time when looking for material. 


69 Try to have at least a half dozen tapes on hand for cur- 
rent use. Do not keep material that is actually not 
worth saving. Erase and free the tape for reuse. 


Care of Recorder 


70 The head and other parts of the recorder that are 

touched by the tape should be cleaned with carbon 
tetrachloride or denatured alcohol to dissolve the collec- 
tion of iron oxide. Use absorbent cotton, lint-free cheese- 
cloth, or a camel's-hair brush. Running a commercial clean- 
ing tape through your machine will do the same job. 


71 Follow the directions in your manual carefully when lu- 
bricating your recorder. Too little is better than too 
much. Never lubricate the capstan. 


72 Heavy recorders should not be lifted around and 

moved constantly; they should be placed on tables or 
stands. If recorders will need to be moved, purchase light 
ones for such use. Buy the kind of equipment you require 
for your particular needs and program. 
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DUPLICATE 


the experience of 
other teachers .. . 


NOW IN THOUSANDS 


RATEOMETE 


Tops the list of America’s 
Reading Learning Aids because 
of its proven performance 


11'S VERSATILE . . . fits into any reading improve 
ment program. 
11'S ACCURATE... Lifetime electric motor pro- 
vides clock accuracy, trouble-free service. 
STUDENT CENTERED . . . requires minimum assist- 
ance. Students master its use in minutes. 
EASY ON BUDGET* ... Actual classroom experi- 
ence over a 5-year period shows that costs run as 
low as 37c per pupil. 

“Pupils love working with them” 
-.. “best of its type”. . . “‘more convenient” . . . 
*‘so quiet”. . . “flexible and adaptable”’ . . . “‘rate 
increase 70 to 300%.”" 
Complete with i, carry-case, $39.95 
5 to 9 units, ea. $35.95 © 10 or more, ea. $33.95 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 
nd orders to 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 
Dept. D06, 523 S. Plymouth Ct., Chicago 5 
Factory: Box 71, Waseca, Minnesota 





SIMPLE! EFFECTIVE! DURABLE! 





THOUGHTS § 
FLOW FREELY 


thru a 


MARSH 77 


FELT-POINT PEN 


\\ 


for pen, ink supply, 
2 extra points $325 


Fine to bold lines... 
gray to solid. At stationers, 
art and school supply 


stores, or write 


MARSH 


MARSH STENCIL,96 MARSH BLDG. 
BELLEVILLE, ILL. F-42 








&® from afar... 


Q} they look alike 
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Hamilton 
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Which 


eet is the 
but what a Ne = cee Califone BESELER 


difference in | a «VU-LYTE I 


. . t — : 
picture quality! cig » | | Qpaque Projector 








RO 2 HG 
Rek-O-Kut 


iy ss 
Piao Voice of Music 

















Magnified view of One is a conventional 
lenticular surface screen—the other a new J 
pt ge cane lenticular Radiant Screen. 2 eh i RCA R 
reflective lenses. You'll be astonished at = C 0 r a y 8 r KN 
the difference this new re- 
flective surface makes. 
Your pictures have more 


Wr gee nn pa mg A record player has long been familiar 


rich, more natural colors. 


eee wae in classrooms. It should have several 


lar screen is extremely ef- 


yell tl pg se Be playing speeds—78 rpm (records 


darkened or even lighted 


rooms where no extreme hla ” 8s ° 
are 6’—12” in diameter, play 


or unusual lighting con- 


— 3 to 6 min. per side); 33 1/3 rpm 

’ (long-playing records 10”—12”,. play 
RADIANT S nour 10 to 18 min.; transcription records, 
Qouticular scroend 16” in diameter, play for 15 min.); 
for lighted or darkened rooms 45 rpm (a 7” LP record plays 


6 to 8 min.); 16 2/3 rpm (use for What 
Roll-up Screen (Model books for the blind). will it 


te Screen (Model RADIANT 
EDO) with exclusive a. _ 

STRETCH-BAR that ’ do for 
provides an instant . . 

flat, taut surface. When . y Operating the Equipment you 
not in use the lenticu- 


lar screen can be . . 
rolled up. Washable, 73 Keep record players away from radiators, direct sun- 


wore Ny hy ge light, or any excessive heat. Too much heat will dam- 


"ond 2's age the crystal pickup in the cartridge. 
Also available—lentic- 
ular portable TRIPOD 


poe mane Tere ti a 74 Protect the needle by always securing the phonograph 
a" ae Pan arm before closing the lid. Never drop the needle on 
the record—lower it gently. 


























Screens for every A.V. need 
mn Tae, ccna deep 75 After turning on the phonograph, wait a minute before 
sine—are in the new Redisat Screen line— putting the needle on the record. Most phonographs 


the world’s most complete line of screens. 
ha require a warm-up period before the proper revolutions CHECK YOUR ANSWER 


are obtained. Hei Pa 


76 Tape instructions inside the cover of the record player 
SEND FOR FREE BOOK on the new to indicate the correct usage for each record speed. 


Radiant lenticular screens—and bro- 
chure listing comolete Radiant line, as 
well as your nearest Franchise Dealer 


RADIANT 


MANUFACTURING CORP. | 77 Store records on edge in a dust-free container. Rec- 


» Subsidiary of the United States Hoffman Machinery Corp. 


8220 NO. AUSTIN AVE., MORTON GROVE, ILL, ords lying flat tend to warp. 





Records 
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Juul BESELER 


VU-LYTE II 
OPAQUE PROJECTOR® 


INSTANTLY PROJECTS A TRUE 
COLOR IMAGE DIRECTLY 
FROM MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 
CHARTS, MUSIC, ARTWORK 
AND ACTUAL SPECIMENS... 


It lets you build your own A-V Library. No 
months-in-advance scheduling. Preparation 
begins and ends with the’ few seconds it 
takes to slip materials into the projector 
whenever students are ready to learn. 


VU-LYTE II is a lighter, brighter and more 
versatile teaching tool than any other 
opaque projector made. In social studies, 
stir students with huge, brilliant images of 
stamps or coins from foreign lands; in Eng- 
lish, correct themes before the entire class; 
in science, make specimens giant, living 
diagrams. You teach with these and thou- 
sands of other techniques in every subject 
with a Vu-lyte II in your classroom. 


% The other projector in this A-V Exam 
is a Beseler Vu-Graph. The coupon 
below will bring you complete infor- 
mation on what it will do for you. 

GET THE ANSWERS T9 YOUR A-V QUES; 

. FILL IN AND RETURN COUPON TODAY 
De a it, it aaa, 
3 Charles Beseler Company 
& 201 So. 18th Street 
© cast Orange, New jersey 
g Send me complete information on the Beseier 
8 0) VU-LYTE DD OPAQUE PROJECTOR 


a demonstration 


Name. — 





School_._.__. 


§ Address... 


() VU-GRAPH OVERHEAD TRANSPARENCY PROJECTOR 
() Mave a Beseler A-V Consultant contact me for 





CC = State 





CH 


sau eeeaeanaananacaanest 








| 
| 





78 Fingerprints and tiny specks or dust reduce the tone 

quality of your records. If records are very dirty they 
can be successfully cleaned with a mild detergent and luke- 
warm water. Wash carefully with a soft cloth or sponge, 
following the grooves of the record. Drain in a kitchen dish 
drainer. When dry, wipe with a silicone cloth. 


79 Long-play records are played at 33!/5 rpm or 45 rpm 

with a fine needle. The standard record is played at 
78 rpm with a standard needle. Transcriptions are played 
at 33!/; rpm with the standard needle. Be sure to use the 
correct needle. 


80 If your school has a program for those with sight dif- 

ficulties, look into the use of the talking-book records 
available through the U.S. Office of Education and the 
Lighthouse. Be sure your record player has the 1644 rpm 
adjustment for these records. 


81 Do not attempt to play stereo records unless you have 
a stereo cartridge for your record player. 


Trouble Spots 


82 If you cannot get any sound from your phonograph, it 

may mean that you need a new needle cartridge; that 
a tube is burned out; that the electric cord is not properly 
plugged in; or that you have a short in the line. 


83 Wows or fluttering in the sound indicate you probably 
have a worn rubber wheel or idler in the turntable. Re- 
placing this worn part usually eliminates the difficulty. 


84 When you run into serious trouble, get a skilled tech- 
nician to repair your machine. It is an instrument that 
deserves proper care and attention. 


Filmstrip 
and Slide Viewers 


Filmstrip and slide viewers permit 
pupils to look at material 


relevant to their own study and 


at a viewing pace adapted to their 


rate of viewing comprehension. 


85 These simple and inexpensive machines are especially 
useful for quick and easy previewing of a slide or film- 
strip that the teacher may wish to show. 


86 In rural-school situations or in special classes where a 
teacher has only one or two students working on the 
same subject, a filmstrip viewer is particularly useful. For 
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ee,” in 16 M.M, 
=~ motion picture 


7 SOU NDS IN THE SEA” 

This scientific motion pice 
ture in sound and color is a 
foundation for a study of 
marine life, 


Grade level: Elementary) 


Write for catalog 


MOODY INSTITUTE 


of SCIENCE 
Box 25575-I Los Angeles 25, Calif. 








33 FAMOUS PERRY PICTURES 
"i only 99 the set 


33 Presidents 
of the U.S. or 
oy? choice of 
3 Mythology, 
33 oe American 
History 


or 33 famous Art 
pictures 5/2" x 8” 
beautifully 
lithographed on 
fine paper. 
These beautiful Perry Pictures are approved 
and used by hund of school systems all 
over the world. Perfectly detailed in warm 
sepia tones these prints are ideal Visual 
Aids in education. 
NOW READY . . . The NEW 1960 Perry 
Pictures catalog with 1600 miniature illus- 
trations and sample pictures . . . send for 
your copy NOW .. . only 35¢. 


PERRY PICTURES, INC. 


Dept. 1-61 Malden 48, Mass. 








FREE CATALOG 
WESTON wooos 


WESTOW, CONN 











those schools without electricity, battery-operated viewers 
are also available. 


87 When children are absent or need remedial and spe- 
cial assistance, the filmstrip or slide viewer is of great 
value. It is also helpful in individual review work. 


Screens 


Every classroom should be provided with 
a screen. For general purposes, a 





Eyes that truly see are sources of 


AUDIO EDUCATION RECORD- 
INGS and FILMSTRIPS are pro- 
fessionally prepared tu enrich your 
classes in 

elanguage arts 

ereading (phonics) 

esocial studies 

ephysical education 

emusic 

The aliveness and appeal of these 
audio-visual aids encourage the ac- 
tive participation of children in 
listening, learning, dancing, dram- 
atizing. Inspiring creative teach- 
ing through imaginative organiza- 
tion, they are accompanied by sug- 
gestions to enhance lessons and 
lighten the teacher’s load. 
Audio Education recordings and 

filmstrips are prepared by expert 
technicians and are of consistently 





pull-down permanently installed 
screen, of the flat or matte type, 

is recommended. It should be so 
placed that the lower edge is at eye 
level for seated pupils, and is 
protected from direct light. No 
pupil should be farther from the 
screen than six times the width 

of the image or closer than 

two times its width. 





high quality. 


peudio Education Tue. 


a subsidiary of 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York 


For free information, circle coupon 35 on page 93 

















88 If there is a high degree of outside light in your room, 

place the screen so the direct light will not fall on it. 
Usual placement is in a corner near a window at a 45° 
angle away from the window. 


89 Wherever possible, use wall-type screens. There are no 

legs to fall over, they can easily be fastened to the 
wall, and storage is a minor problem. Be sure they are in- 
stalled properly, however, or they may bounce off the rack. 


90 A roller-shade type of screen can be attached to a 

map rail. For best vision the map rail should be in- 
stalled 8’ above the floor. For roll-up, follow through with 
your hand to control it; do not release the screen suddenly. 


91 When raising the fabric of a tripod screen, place the 

ring on the vertical support before raising the support. 
If you raise the support first, and then attempt to lift the 
screen fabric, the operation will be more difficult and 
there is a danger that the surface of the screen may be 
damaged. 


92 A rear-projection screen mounted on a stand large 

enough to hold a filmstrip projector is particularly 
versatile in that both screen and projector may be moved 
easily from room to room. This is especially good to use 
with small groups. 








a bright full-color image with any 
subject matter...no preparation 
necessary ...with the big, new 
change in visual communications. 


Write today for FREE folder 
“How To Win Attention 
and Influence Audiences” 


OPAQUE PROJECTOR 


Also see... TRANSPAQUE JR. 


OVERHEAD TRANSPARENCY PROJECTOR 


Projects bright, full-color images in broad daylight! 
e Use the Transpaque Jr. from the front of the room; face your class at all times. 
e Your normal size script is projected on the screen, as you write! 
e Low silhouette, completely portable. 
For a free demonstration or additional information, write to 


PROJECTION OPTICS CO., INC. 277 Eleventh fve. 
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worth a thousand words... 


Let your students see science in action 

for themselves with these laboratory-proved 
educational instruments by 

Bausch & Lomb. They'll understand 

better, faster—be eager 

to learn more, 


g B&L STANDARD TEACHING’ MICROSCOPES. Standard size and operation; sturdy, 
precision construction at school budget prices. Fina B&L STEREOZOOM* MICROSCOPES with 
continuously variable or fixed magnification. Colorful, erect 3-D images give new life to any subject. 

7 B&L MACROSCOPES* are ideal for gross studies, field trips, dissection. Easy focus, large 
field of view with 10x, 20x, or 40x magnification. | TRI-SIMPLEX* MICRO-PROJECTOR 
prepares students for individual microscope study. Projects slides or live specimens to wall screen 
or to table-top for tracing, fay BAPE Sas give big, bright, lasting views 
of slides, opaque objects, oven chewical reactions. || B&L SPECTROSCOPES. Basic chemical 
analysis tools; show spectra of elements. STUDENT-PROOF cormstruction of all instruments gives 


years of service at a cost to fit any school budget. WRITE for Catalog E-152; demonstration on 


request. No obligation, of course. Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
4 BAUSCH 6 LOMB 
85706 Bausch Street, Rochester 2, New York. WwW 


*Trademark, Bausch & Lomb Optioul Co. 


With the TU-Screen-Type 
Duolite—Your 16mm films 
can do DOUBLE DUTY 


had a. FOR A LARGE GROUP: TSI 


Duolite gives you conventional 
projection to a screen, in dark- 
ened areas. Audiences of | to 1000. 


, FOR A SMALL GROUP, OR 
FOR INDIVIDUAL STUDY: 
The Double-Duty Open up  Duolite’s foldaway 


Projector: 2 
screen—turn a switch—and -you 


TS! DUOLITE have TV-type projection. Dark- 
ening the room is not necessary. 
For audiences of | to 40. 


It’s easy to see why TV-type screen IN NORMAL LIGHT. Since the 
projectors are getting increasing pret- same projec tor is usable for regular 
erence. The scope of 16mm film uses projection in rooms you can darken 
is extended to smaller classrooms you can realize how Duolite in- 
segments of larger classes, or study creases the value of your films as 


areas — offices, for previewing— ALL “teaching tools.” 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDERS 


TECHNICAL SERVICE, INC. 


30865 Five Mile Road, Livonia, Michigan 
Phone: KEnwood 3-8800 (Detroit) 
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93 To determine the size a screen should be, divide the 
length of the room in which it will be used by six. The 
number you get will be the proper width for your screen. 


94 Square screens are the best for all-round projection. 

A recommended minimum size is 40” x 40”; 60” x 60” 
is a better size; for opaque projection, 72” x 72” is better 
yet. 


95 Placing a screen in the corner of the room allows more 
students to sit within a narrower viewing angle. 


946 If you are purchasing new screens, remember that the 
lenticular optical screen is more desirable for partially 
lighted rooms than is the lenticular uniglow. 


97 |n an emergency there are some substitutes which may 

be used as temporary screens—the back of a map, a 
sheet of white paper or mounting board, a light-colored 
painted wall, a white window shade installed in front of the 


chalkboard. 


Flannel and 
Magnetic Boards 


Flannel and magnetic boards provide a 
type of equipment that permits 
teachers and pupils to participate 
in many creative activities—stories, 
graphie and chart outlines, plans 
for procedural processes. The 
presentations can be put into 

place, manipulated, moved about, 
and woven into a lesson and 
discussion. This type of presentation 
is effective at any age level. 


98 If you do not have one at present, a magnetic board 
can be made from old metal signs and painted with 
metal paint. Purchase small magnets from science supply 
houses, craft shops, or get them from surplus army head- 
sets; cement a cardboard figure or object to each magnet. 
Good commercial magnetic boards are also available. 


99 Do not think of the flannel board as only for primary 

grades. Coaches often use it to explain basketball or 
football plays. Science teachers find it helpful in showing 
step-by-step procedures of experiments. 


100 Flannel and magnetic boards lend themselves to pro- 
viding interesting title effects for slides and motion 
pictures. Try them in animation sequences, too. 














Ostaut Octionw 


ADVANCED 


Flo-master; 
Felt Tip Pew 


Instant-Drying BOLD MARKS—FINE LINES 
in brilliant colors — on any surface 


Flash Cards 
Posters 
Maps 
Signs 
Charts 
Music Scores 


Advanced Flo-master. Complete 
basic kit: ink, cleanser, 5 felt 
tips, fine-mark adapter 

Stock #AD-22A $3.90 








Below: Colorcraft set, includ- 
ing 4 advanced Flo-masters, 4 
colors of ink, cleanser, 20 felt 
tips and 4 fine-mark adapters 
Stock #AD-2A $15 


CUSHMAN & DENISON "* 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY * CARLSTADT,N., J. 
Send copy of newest Flo-master School Bulletin 


ADDRESS 


cITy ZONE STATE 








Your 
EQUIPMENT 


Supply 


H’ adequate is your equip- 
ment supply? Do you 
have enough to carry on an ef- 
fective AV program, or are 
your two or three pieces so in- 
adequate that no one bothers 
to use them? There are two 
basic criteria to consider when 
purchasing equipment: 

1. Buy enough to provide 
maximum utilization of ma- 
terials. 

2. Buy so little that the 
pieces will not stand idle. 

Sufficient equipment means 
it can be put into use without 
loss of time or major ‘nter- 
ruption of a lesson, and that 
some other class will not have 
to forego using that piece of 
equipment. Amounts of equip- 
ment will vary, depending on 
the school, but in general, 
these are minimum needs. 

Motion picture projector— 
one or more per building. 

Standard slide projector— 
one per building. 

Overhead projector — one 
per building. 

Opaque projector—one per 
floor, or one per grade in 
larger schools. 

Filmstrip and slide projec- 
tor—one per floor; one per 
grade if possible. 

Tape recorder—if possible, 
one per grade; at least one 
per floor. 

Record player — one per 
grade. 

Filmstrip and slide viewer 
—one per room. 

Screens — preferably one 
per room, as a permanent part 
of room equipment; or one 
per projector. 

Flannelboards and magnet- 
ic boards—one per room, 

Tachistoscope — one per 
each five projectors, 

Microprojector — one per 
building. 

Cameras—More and more 
schools are including cameras 
in their equipment supply. 

The National Audio-Visual 
Association makes available 
each year an Audio-Visual 
Equipment Directory. This 
book contains basic informa- 
tion on all AV equipment, to- 
gether with a photo of each. 
A valuable purchase for every 
school, it can be obtained for 
$4.75 from National Audio- 


_ | Visual Association, Inc., Fair- 
SRRGRRa SC fax, Virginia. 





The KEYSTONE Standard Overhead Projector 


is available for purchase under the 


National Defense 
Education Act 


The Keystone Standard Overhead Pro- 
jector is designed for the projection of 
transparencies, Standard (314” x 4”) 
Lantern Slides, Polaroid Slides, and 
Handmade Lantern Slides or, with ap- 
propriate accessories Tachistoslides (4” 
x 7”), 2” x 214” Slides, Strip Film, and 
Microscopic Slides. 


It is useful— 


In the Science Category with appropriate units of slides in 
Physics, Biology, General Science, Health, Physiography, and 
Elementary Science (Stereographs and Lantern Slides). 

In the Mathematics Category in teaching Number Combina- 
tions and Fraction Combinations tachistoscopically; Solid 
Geometry with Stereograms, 

In the Modern Languages Category in teaching French, 
Spanish, German and Russian with Tachistoscopic Units. 


Write for Further Information or a Demonstration by our 
Local Representative. 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Meadville, Pa. 


Since 1892, Producers of Superior Visual Aids 











Films geared to today’s accelerated 


mathematics instruction— 
DISCOVERING 


SOLIDS 


a series of five films 
@ Solids in The World Around Us 
e Volumes of Cubes, Prisms, & Cylinders 
© Volumes of Pyramids, Cones, & Spheres 
© Surface Areas of Solids No. | 
e Surface Areas of Solids No. 2 
“Accurate volume calculations for this 


- : i > er Title Il 
sphere-shaped satellite are obtained All available under Title II 
with the formula . . . V=4/37r*.” PREVIEW PRINTS AVAILABLE TO A-V DIRECTORS 


15 minutes, 16mm. sound e Color $150.00/B&W $75.00, each film. 


’ 
Official U.S. Navy Photo 


The adept treatment of this vital subject has geared these 
films for use in elementary grades as well as Jr. and Sr. High. 
Art, animation, and model demonstrations help develop formulas 
for finding volumes and areas of solids. Actual live scenes 
show use of these formulas in practical daily circumstances. 


Technical Consultant: E. H. C. Hildebrandt, Ph.D.; Dept. of Mathematics, 
Northwestern University. 


——==—<—=<= SEND TODAY FOR FREE TEACHER'S GUIDE —<————-———— 
FILMS PRODUCTIONS, INC. 
(Sales & Distribution) 1821 University Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 


W ithout obligation, please send me Teacher's Guide, “Discovering Solids.” 


NAME POS. & SCHOOL 


ADDRESS 


city 
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MERT 


does not assure 
good learning 
...Dut Its absence 
can prevent it 


Ohio Schools 
| The tape recorder, playing pretaped atmosphere 
Olle Schocle — ines music, helps to achieve order in the cafeteria. 


>) 
\7 
An 


a ‘ae 
Ss 


. O 8 ag 
Tyas 


Second-graders examine a model, donated by 

a local equipment company, as part of their 

study of roads and road building. 

Ohio Schools 
These children are being initiated into the wonders of 
the tape library. With such a setup, small groups can 

sith ielitates ities tiie ittaees eatiiela sia iss get a rich background of children's literature. 


“we » 
taken in the public schools of Parma, Ohio. They were supplied 
by Margaret D. Saylor, Director of Elementary Visual Education, 
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You need these exciting 


True Book FILM STRIPS 


to dramatize your 
SCIENCE and SOCIAL 
STUDIES programs 
and develop new 
classroom interest! 


The flash meter attached to a regular filmstrip machine Adapted from the famous Childrens Press TRUE BOOKS 
is a very good inexpensive tachistoscope. Cardboard (over 3,000,000 copies now in print). Here are curriculum- 
for the projection screen came from a local dealer. coordinated materials to spark discussion, curiosity and 

enjoyment, promoting quicker understanding of Study Units! 


All film strips are 35mm., with 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Fi/lms, Inc. 30-35 frames each. Ali are in full, FREE TEACHERS’ GUIDE 
realistic color. Unconditionally . : 

guaranteed as to content, quality, included with each set of 
workmanship and materials. film stvips. 

For kg, through 6th grade. 


SET NO. 1* NATURAL SCIENCE 
(GRADES KG-4) 


ANIMAL BABIES INSECTS 
ANIMALS OF THE SEA AND SHORE PLANTS WE KNOW 


BIRDS WE KNOW TREES 


SET NO. 2* PHYSICAL SCIENCE 
(GRADES KG-4) 


AIR AROUND US OCEANS 
DESERTS ROCKS AND MINERALS 


MOON, SUN AND STARS SEASONS 


SET NO. 3* BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE 
(GRADES KG-4) 


DINOSAURS REPTILES 
FARM ANIMALS TROPICAL FISHES 
PETS YOUR BODY AND YOU 


Classroom viewing of a film emphasizes that it is teaching SET NO. 4 SOCIAL STUDIES 


material. If children had to go to another room for viewing, (GRADES KG-4) 


the film could easily degenerate into a “movie.” AIRPORTS AND AIRPLANES POLICEMEN AND FIREMEN 
HEALTH OUR POST OFFICE 


HOUSES SCHOOLS 


Using an opaque projector, the teacher can point out SET NO. 5 AMERICA AND ITS PRESIDENTS 
(GRADES 3-UP) 


some of the things the class should be looking for. 
Ohio Schools WASHINGTON THROUGH TYLER 
“at POLK THROUGH HARRISON 
(ine stlheae Si Vw ae Yosr Tes McKINLEY THROUGH EISENHOWER 
*ELIGIBLE UNDER TITLE II] NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT 





IVES is a new visual education division of Childrens Press, Inc., leading publisher 
of factual, self-selection books to supplement the elementary school curriculum, 


INTERNATIONAL VISUAL EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


1 | A CHILDRENS PRESS 
COMPANY 


300 SOUTH RACINE AVENUE © CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


Please send following ot postpaid prices listed below. Check or money order will be sent 
within 30 days, or if not completely satisfied, | will send back materials within 30 days, 
paying return postage only. 


| 5 () Set #1, Natural Science, 6 films. $28.50 ((] Set #4, Social Studies, 6 films. .$28.50 ; 





[_] SET #2, Physical Science, 6 films. $28.50 [_] Set #5, Presidents, 3 films $18.00 


Set #3, Biological Science, Bill school 
Os 6 flims...........-.$20.59 'endosed o Bill me 


(] Check if 30-day "Prevue” privilege is desired, 
(] Send Free Childrens Press Catalog of related TRUE BOOKS 


School __ a _ a 


Address ‘Ly Pes eee : Genienindaell 


City__ Stete wana 


Position. __ —— 





Ordered by - 
Hess) dems canis Ga a en tans ce ee, ea 
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EQ 


MENT 


in the classroom 


ery audio-visual mate- 


—_——= 


TAPE THAT COST 





9,000,000 


TO PERFECT! = 
SOUNDCRAFT TAPE 


WITH THE NEW 
FA-4 0° 
FORMULATION 


DESIGNED TO MEET THE UNLIMITED CHALLENGE OF 
THE MOST EXCITING WEW ERA IN RECORDING HISTORY! 


Only years of research... and the most mod- 
ern and advanced tape manufacturing facili- 
ties in the world... could have perfected this 
tape! Soundcraft’s new fa-4 Fommutation is 
frequency adjusted to provide the superla- 
tive sound reproduction demanded in this ex- 
citing era of new discoveries and innovations 
in tape recording. You'll hear “highs” as 
never before...the full frequency spectrum 
for perhaps the very first time! 

















Insist on Soundcraft Tape with the new ra-« 
rormutation before you run another reel 
through your recorder...you'll never settle 
for inferior sound reproduction again! 


reeves SOUNDCRAFT corr 





Great Pasture Rd, Danbury, Conn. @ Chicago: 28 E. Jackson Bivd 
Los Angeles: 342 NW. LaBrea @ Toronto: 700 Weston Rd 


rials are an integral part 
»f the learning program, there 
is only one ideal place for 
them to be shown—within 
your own classroom. Having 
to take girls and boys to the 
auditorium or to a separate 
audio-visual room breaks into 
the learning process. It tends 
to make the students feel that 
films and filmstrips, or scenes 
from the opaque projector are 
something extra, rather than 
directly related to the prob- 
lem they are working on. 

Unfortunately, all schools 
are not properly equipped for 
the classroom use of audio 
visuals. If your school falls in- 
to this category you should be 
an active booster for the 
gradual installation of dark- 
ening equipment that will 
make classroom viewing pos- 
sible. 

There are many arguments 
to present against having to 
leave your own room for 
audio-visual experiences. Time 
is lost going to and from the 
auditorium. Then a scheduling 
program is necessary if all 
rooms in the school are going 
to use a single viewing area. 
Often the film or filmstrip can- 
not be shown at the time the 
learning is taking place, since 
the room may be in use. But 
all of these reasons are sec- 
ondary to your major argu- 
ment: Audio-visual materials 
can serve their best purpose 
only if they are blended with 
other instructional aids with- 
in your classroom. 


Getting Equipment 
to Your Reom 


A good system of scheduling 
makes life easier for everyone 
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Using 


UIP- 





in the school. All equipment 
and materials should be req- 
uisitioned at the beginning of | 
the day they are needed. 
Larger systems may need a 
lapse of several days. When 


| 
| 
| 
| 





possible, deliveries are made 
to individual rooms before 
school begins in the morning, 
by students assigned to assist 
the building coordinator. 

With tape recorders, opaque 
projectors, and record players, 
for which the teacher has her 
materials within the class- 
room, block schedules are 
often posted in the teachers’ 
room a week in advance. Then 
a teacher can sign up for the 
equipment without bothering 
the building coordinator. 

Ideally each projector should 
be bolted to a stand equipped 
with wheels that move easily 
and do not mark the floors. A 
plastic or other dust cover 
should be kept over the pro- 
jector when not in use. 

A projector that is part 
of the classroom’s permanent 
equipment can be wheeled out 
from its storage place when it 
is needed. A projector that is 
used by several rooms can be 
wheeled to the scheduled room 
or its storage place on its own 
stand. 

Where equipment must be 
taken from the audio-visual 
center to another floor in the 
building, the projectors shouid 
not be bolted and there should 
be a set of mobile stands on 
each floor. If the equipment 
is too heavy for the teacher or 
a pupil to lift, the school 
custodian needs only to carry 
it to the top of the steps and 
it can be moved easily to the 
classroom. 


AUDITORIUM PROJECTOR 


Brilliant, big-screen images for largest 
audiences. Projects single frame 35mm 
filmstrip with remote control push 
button. Exclusive “Redi-Wind” film 
take-up eliminates rewinding. Also 
accommodates 2 by 2 slides. Full range 
of lenses from 1 to 11 inches. 


Filmstrip Viewer 


by DuKane 


Completely self-con- 

tained 35mm viewer 

flashes big 7” by 9” pictures on built-in 

screen. No focusing, dimout or setting- 

up required. Compact, luggage type, 

dust-proof case snaps open in a jiffy. 
for information write 


DUKANE CORP., Dept. Ti 60 


St. Charles, IHinois 








BIG, BEAUTIFUL FULL COLOR 
TIDE POOL MARINE LIFE 


Twelve 11” x 14” color study prints 
sturdy Kromkote stock 


Set of 12 — $8.95 


FILMSCOPE INC. 
BOX 397 — SIERRA MADRE, CALIF 











(Continued on page 83) 


through the magic of 
Folkways hi-fidelity records. 
Write for free catalogue of 600 albums 
FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 
117 W. 46 St., N.Y. 36, N.Y 





Reprints of this 

AV Supplement are 

available upon request. Orders must 
be received by June 1, 1960, to 
insure delivery. 

Prices of reprints are: single 

copy, 20¢; ten or more copies to 
one address, 10¢ each; fifty or 
more to one address, 8¢ each. 
Payment must accompany all orders. 
Write to: 


ne Instructor 


Dept. AV-660, Dansville, N.Y. 











FREE FILMS 


IN COLOR 


and 16mm sound 


Complement your teaching with these 
educationa! and informative free-loan 
films. Book them now for fall... to 
order, clip this entire ad. 


HEALTH & SAFETY 
50,000 Lives Date Desired 


How-to on rescue breathing 
13/2 mins. 


How to Catch A Cold 


By Walt Disney Productions 
132 mins or 


) Stop & Go—The Safety Twins 


13% mins. 


| Stop & Goon A Bike 


13'2 mins. or 


] Safe Driving with Stop & Go 


13 mins. 


| Play It Safe 


26% mins. 


NUTRITION FACTS 
Uncle Jim's Dairy Farm 


11 mins or 
The King Who Came to 
Breakfast 


11 mins 


[] Bananas? Si, Senor! 


13% mins. or 


PERSONAL HYGIENE 
The Story of Menstruation 


By Walt Disney Productions. 
10 mins or 


i 


THE ANSWER TO YOUR FILM NEEDS 


The new 1960-61, S0th Anniversary catalc 
contains over 250 free-loan films . . . as —< 
as Walt Disney, Teaching Film Custodians and 
other high quality educational and entertaia- 
ment films. Order your catalog today. 








Using Equipment... 


(Continued from page 82) 


Preparations for Viewing 


Many newly built schools 
have adequate classroom dark- 
ening equipment. All schools 
can make the necessary instal- 
lations with the modern fa- 
cilities that are available. The 
four most common methods of 
controlling outside light are 
draperies, shades, full-closure 
Venetian blinds, and adjust- 
able louvers and _ jelousies. 
Often a PTA or civic club will 
undertake a five-year pro- 
gram, providing darkening 
equipment for one fifth of the 
rooms each year. 

Each classroom should also 
have adequate provision for 
air change before, during, and 
after the time that the room 
is closed for projection proc- 
esses. Children become dull 
and listless if the air is stale. 
Class alertness is lost and the 
quality of the discussion often 
declines. Children have been 
known to go to sleep during 
an interesting film because of 
the stupefying effect of stale 
air. 


The Student Operator 


Student operators of AV 
equipment are recruited in 
several ways. In some schools 
the building AV coordinator 
trains a student from each 
room. Often these children 
form a club. They hold regu- 
lar meetings and take inter- 
esting trips to observe larger 
installations of audio-visual 
equipment. In other ‘schools 
the members of the projection 
squad are all taken from the 
same grade level. The boys 
and girls try to arrange to 
give their services during 
periods when they will not be 
missing regular schoolwork. 
If this is not possible they 
are excused for brief periods 
from their classes. Again, 
these pupils are usually formed 





New, modern styling and design 
places all adjustments on the right 
side of the instrument...where they 
belong. You operate switch, focus 
knob, opitcal pointer and handy 
roll feed...quickly and easily. Extra 
deep copy platform positions and 
locks instantly at any desired level 
..-accommodates material up to 24% 
inches thick. Every detail has been 
planned for your convenience. 


enn nr or ren ee eee ee eer errrerenrnr nr er 
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AO OPAQUE 
DELINEASCOPE 


LIGHTER 
AND BRIGHTER 


‘AO’s New High Speed Opaque 
Delineascope projects a brighter 
image than any other opaque pro- 
jector. Improved, large-diameter, 
coated projection objective deliv- 
ers a full 145 lumens to screen. You 
have clearer image definition in 
tone, contrast and detail... from 
edge to edge, from corner to cor- 
ner of the screen. And, it’s lighter 
than ever...only 29 lbs. 


SERVICEABILITY 


Large hinged access door makes it 
easy to replace bulb and clean re- 
flecting mirrors. All-glass reflecting 
mirrors will not tarnish or deterio- 
rate. AO's exclusive glass reflecting 
surfaces plus sturdy ‘‘unitized” con- 
struction assure projection prec i- 
sion that will withstand vigorous 
classroom use. You can be sure that 
your AO Opaque will still produce 
the brightest screen image, even 
after years of service. 


Oo Stease send full information on AO's New 


0 et Delineascope by return mail 
ease have my AO Sales Representative set ] 
"a a demonstration. | 


Cy oe 


Address _ 


GENTLEMEN: Please book films checked 
above for the dates shown. 


CO) Please send catalog. 


there are not building coordi- ; 

nators, teachers often select | srencen 

students whom they train or 

who are trained by the prin- 

cipal. 

onent... A good student projectionist 

Street knows how to handle a mo- J can well understand that st has al- | MEADE 
tion-picture projector, a com- ready been, “accepted Se er. ee ol hag 

bined filmstrip and_ slide Douglas Kennedy, Director SCIENCES. HISTORY 

: “pe English Folk Dance Society ye j 
projector, a standard stide London, England and othe 
projector, an opaque projec- 


into a club. In schools where i Oy American Optical 


INSTRUMENT DIVISION, BUFFALO 15, NEW TORK Zone State .. ] 





Neme_ IN CANADA write—American Optical Company Canada Ltd., Box 40, Terminal A., Toronto, Ont. 








City Zone State 


ASSOCIATION FILMS TEACHER’S DANCE HANDBOOK FILMS FROM 





INC. 


347 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


BRANCHES: 


Ridgefield, N.J. LaGrange, lil. 
Broad at Elm 


San Francisco 3, Dallas 2, 
799 Stevenson St. 1108 Jackson St. 


561 Hillgrove Ave. 











tor, an overhead projector, a 
multiple-speed record player, 
and a multiple-speed tape 
recorder. Usually in club 
meetings he takes a test and 
demonstrates to other mem- 
bers his ability to handle the 
equipment satisfactorily. 





No. 1~-Kindergarten thru 6th Year 
By KULBITSKY ana KALTMAN 
For the first time, an authoritative COMPLETE 
study, analysis, history and method for the grade 
school tee her. Rhythms, Song Plays, Play-Party 
G ames, Folk and Reuare Dances, etc. with back 
ground, teaching suggestions. This outstanding 
book, already ~ we. many major cities as a 
classroom requirement, is also being used as « 
basic text by teacher training institutions. 


ORDER BY MAIL, only $6.50 Post Paid 


Available only from FOLKRAFT 


1161 Broad St. Newark 6, N.J. 








FOR RENTAL OR PURCHASE 
A wide choice of sound films in color and 
black & white, about the fascinating ‘and 
“Down Under.” Free illustrated catalog 


AUSTRALIAN NEWS & INFORMATION BUREAU 
636 Fifth Avenue @ New York 20. N. Y¥ 
UU Instrated pamphlets and brochures also available 
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FILMSTRIPS, RECORDS, 
FILMSTRIP- 


PRODUCTIONS we. RECORD COMBINATIONS 
VALHALLA, MEW YORE in oO Curriculum Areas 


Elementary French 
5.1MDX Les Aventures de Leo 

a la Ferme (illus) ..............$..7.95 
5.2MDX Cendrillon ..... 
5.4MDX Cadet Rousselle ........ 10.45 


5.3MDX Ti-Jean Goes 
Lumbering es 


5.5MDX Ti-Jean Gece West.... 7.95 
5.5-5MDX Set of the Above 5 40.00 


The above filmstrips average 35 frames each, except 5.4MDX which is 96 frames. 
All are in beautiful color, photographed from original Art Work (5.2MDX uses 
art work created by Sth Graders). All sets contain a 7” 45 rpm record and film- 
strip guide, all packaged in a NEW EASY-TO-STORE BOX. 


RECORDS 


We Speak Through Music 


3 12” LP albums and Song Book for 

1.4M Masks of the North American speech therapy, covering 25 of the 
Indians (C) $ 5.00 most difficult consonant sounds. De- 

lightful recordings done at the perfect 

1.5 Eskimo Carvings 3.00 tempos. 

1.6M Haida Argillite Set of 3 Albums and Song Book $20.00 


Carvings 3.00 See-A-Tune 


1.7M_ Totem Poles of the Song Charts and 12” LP for teaching 


West Coast 3.00 group singing at the before-note- 
reading stage of music education. 5 


1.7MX Set of 4 filmstrips, songs. 
manuals, boxed 13.30 Song Charts and Record ..........$..5.95 


ART FILMSTRIPS 
Native Eskimo and Indian Art 





SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG TODAY—FREE 
Dept. 12 STANBOW PRODUCTIONS, INC, vALHaLta, ny. 











Mail “Coupon Service” Items NOW. 


See the special announcement on Page 93. 





The Land and the People 


A complete ade Visual Kit.-in cluding: 


7 Color Sound Slide Films 
4 LP Records 

16 Full-Color Study Prints 
4 Artifacts 


| Teachers Guide 


(Film strips and study guides 
available as separate-units.) 


Covering: 
Geography ®@ History @ Art 
City Life @ Country Life 
FULL PRICE $58.00 
Age: Junior High to Adult 


Previews to schools and educational 
organizations available free - write: 


INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATIONS FOUNDATION 
9033 Wilshire Blvd. Beverly Hills, Calif. 


A non-profit Foundation established to promote 
better understanding between nations of the world. 
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RECOMMENDED BY 


DONALD W. SMITH 


Director of Audio-Visual Education 
Public Schools 


Kansas City, Missouri 


Films 


ALASKA’S MODERN AGRICULTURE—I15 min.; sound; color $150; 
black and white $85; produced by Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 DeLongpre 
Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Traces history of farming in Alaska, and shows conservation practices and 
development of natural resources. Discusses food, clothing, housing, education, 
recreation, and transportation of new settlers in the cities and rural valleys. 


Upper grades. 


ANIMALS OF ALASKA—I11 min.; sound; color $95; produced by 
Northern Films, Box 98, Main Office Station, Seattle 11, Wash. 


Close-ups of brown bear, moose, caribou, walrus, musk oxen, mountain sheep, 
and other animals in their natural ‘habitat. Middle and upper grades. 


CHANGING DESERT—8 min.; sound; color $90; black and white $45; 
ee by Sid Davis Productions, 1418 N. Highland Ave., Hollywood 
, Calif. 
Shows how wind and water erosion, and seasonal! temperature changes, created 
desert areas. Also depicts the minerals of the desert: salts, carbonates, chlorides, 
and borates. Middle and upper grades. 


COPPER: STEWARD OF THE NATION—12 min.; sound; color $120; 
black and white $60; produced by Avalon Daggett Productions, 441 N. 
Orange Drive, Los Angeles 36, Calif. 

Shows early copper mining in the Southwest, and explains extraction of ore 


from raw rock in open-pit mines through crushers, flotation, smelting, casting, 
and refining by fire and electrolysis. Lists uses. Upper grades. 


* "ING r PAINTING TECHNIQUES—Il11 min.; sound; color $110; pro- 
‘ed by Johnson-Hunt Productions, Film Center, La Canada, Calif. 
Kuth Summers shows how to mix and work with three or four colors at once, 
and how to use the arm, hand, and fingers in making pictures of hills, clouds, 
trees, cactus, and a bird in flight. Middle and upper grades. 


GROWTH OF FLOWERS (New)—11 min.; sound; color $110; black 
and white $60; produced by Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 


, 


Through time-lapse photography, children see flowers sprouting, growing, 
and blooming. They are made aware of size and structure changes while ob- 
serving growth. Middle grades. 


HANSEL AND GRETEL—11 min.; sound; color $110; black and white 
$60; produced by Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 DeLongpre Ave., Hollywood 


28, Calif. 
Animated puppets enact the classic fairy tale. Film will correlate wih music, 


rhythms, dramatic play, and language arts. Primary grades. 


MEET MR. LINCOLN—27 min.; sound; black and white $150; pro- 
duced by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., 


Wilmette, Hl. 
Photographs, political cartoons, and newspapers of the period show Lincoln 


as his contemporaries saw him during the critical events of his presidential 
years, and indicate his plans for reconstruction of the Nation. Middle and upper 


grades. 


REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES—18 min.; sound; color $195; pro- 
duced by Educational Films Division, United World Films, 1445 Park 


Ave., New York 29, N.Y. : ay é 
This film, narrated by a Filipino teacher, contrasts life in the primitive 


villages of the Negritos, Muslims, and Igorots with that in modern Manila. 
Export products, crops, and schools are discussed. Upper grades. 


ROCKS FOR BEGINNERS—16 min.; sound; color $165; produced by 
Johnson-Hunt Productions, Film Center, La Canada, Calif. 

Introduces rock identification, and uses animation, mountain scenery, un- 
derwater scenes, and exposed rock faces to explain the origin of igneous, sedi- 
mentary, and metamorphic rock. Middle and upper grades. 


WHAT SHALL WE PAINT?—II1 min.; sound; color $110; produced by 
Lawrence Frank, Jr., distributed by Film Associates of California, 11014 


Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
Demonstrates how children take a walk around the school and nearby park to 


find interesting things to paint. Primary and middle grades. 


WORLD OF MOLECULES—II1 min.; sound; color $110; black and white 
$60; produced by Charchill-Wexler Film Productions, 801 N. Seward St., 


Los Angeles 38, Calif. 
Animation and live photography clarify molecular behavior for upper elemen- 


tary science classes. Stresses the changes in matter that are constantly taking 
place all about us. Upper grades. 


YOU AND YOUR BICYCLE (Revised)—11 min.; sound; black and white 
$50; produced by Progressive Pictures, 6351 Thornhill Drive, Oakland 
11, Calif. 

Riders demonstrate signals, how to carry bundles, where to park, and when 
and where to’ ride. Results of stunting, improper passing, hitching rides, and 
riding double are shown. Middie and upper grades. 


For handy reference, paste these reviews 
on 3” x 5” cards and file alphabetically. 
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What’s the most versatile of 
all tools for teaching? 


A tape recorder right in the 


Which is the most versatile 
of all tape recorders for 
teaching? 


The NORELCO 
‘Continental’ three-speed 
dual-track tape recorder! 


ee ee ee ee oe 


Why is the NORELCO 
‘Continental’ the most 
versatile of them all? 


Its three speeds cover every 
classroom need from 
speech to music*. 


| 
| 
! 
I 
! 
) 
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NORELCO’ 


‘Continental’ 


world’s most advanced 
all-in-one portable tape recorder 


| *3 speeds for versatility 
1k | 3% | 7h 


| 
inches per inches per | inches per 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| second second second 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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the perfect 
“compro 


designed 
for speech 
—with the 
ultimate 
in tape 
economy 
(up to 814 
hours of 


for genuine 
high- 
fidelity 
music 
reproduc- 
tion—ideal 
for instru- 
mental and 
vocal 


recording , 
coaching 


on a single 
7-inch reel) 


| NortH AMERICAN Pups Co., INC. | 
Educational Division, Dept. IN6 
1230 Duffy Ave., Hicksville, L. I., N. xt 


| Kindly send me additional literature on| 
lthe NORELCO ‘Continental’ three-| 
Ispeed dual-track tape recorder, ex-| 
| plaining how this versatile machine can | 
| help me in my work. | 


| 
| Name. 


| PPOGIBIOR. ...0.00.0ccsserseceresnrcessecerecccosucsscuecses : 

J SCHOOL...........sssceesseresssensersersaneeveneenens 

| ee tccttiimivertensorei pina alaenabatides 
Zone No. ........ State. 


a 


| 








Filmstrips 


RECOMMENDED BY IRENE F. CYPHER 
Associate Professor 

School of Education 

New York University 


AMERICAN HISTORY SERIES, SET NO. 3—6 strips; color; produced 
by Young America Films; available from McGraw-Hill Text-Film Dept., 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36; $32.50 per set; $6 single strip. 

rhis series of strips gives pupils a very clear and well arranged picture 
story of the major events in the history of our country from the Civil War and 
reconstruction period to the beginning of the time when the United States be- 
came a true world power. Attention is focused on agriculture as well as political 
and social developments, and the sequences are closely related to all standard 
curriculum units. Upper grades. 


COW BOY—-single strip; color; produced by Vis-Ta Films, P.O. Box 2406, 
Sepulveda, Calif.; $5 single strip. 

From rodeo to ranch, this strip takes us on a visit to cowboy territory to 
see how the cowboy of today lives and works. The story is one with universal 
appeal, and it is factually well presented. The details are accurate, and at 
the same time both appealing and instructive. This is not mere western fiction, 
but good content story material with definite pupil appeal. Good for social 
studies and language arts. Middle and upper grades. 


DEVELOPMENT OF NUMBER CONCEPTS—6 strips; color; produced 
by Curriculum Materials Corp., 10031 Commerce Ave., Tujunga, Calif.; 
$3.95 single strip. 

A visit to Numberland soon introduces the characters and symbols that help 


young children to understand why numbers are so important for everyone. 
They learn to build numbers, to use numbers with Tick-Tock, the Learning 
Clock, and to participate in simple experiences in handling and counting 
money. The material is specifically developed for problems encountered in the 


lower grades. Primary grades. 


FIRE AND FIRE PREVENTION—2% strips; color; produced by Eye Gate 
House, Inc., 146-01 Archer Ave., Jamaica 35, N.Y.; $25 per set; $4 single 


strip. 
The story of fire describes an element of importance to us in our homes, our 


work, our play, and many of our community activities. Fire has meant much to 
the progress of civilization, and it can be either a beneficial or a destructive 
force. Children need to become fully aware of the importance of the points 
stressed, and teachers will recognize various ways in which these points can be 
adapted for use in several curriculum areas, as well as specific units on safety. 
Middle and upper grades. 


FOUNDERS OF AMERICA—6 strips; black and white; produced by 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, IIL; 
$18 per set; $3 single strip. 

Great events take on added meaning for children if they learn to appreciate 
something of the lives of the men who participated in these same happenings. 
Washington, Hamilton, Jefferson, Franklin, Marshall, and Williams are the 
men of this series, and the visual presentation gives us an insight into the indi- 
vidual roles they played in America’s development. The intent is to relate 
leading personalities and historic sequences. Especially useful for social studies, 
history, and language arts classes. Middle and upper grades. 


HOW WE GET OUR HOMES—4 strips; color; produced by Society for 
Visual Education, Inc., 1345 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14, Ill.; $16.25 per 


set; $5 single strip. 
There is a fascination in watching the construction of a house, whether it 


is your own or one that will belong to a stranger. This series is almost a “side- 
walk superintendent’s” view of how a home is planned, constructed, and finished. 
We see how a family makes plans for a new heoine, and how many people— 
the architect, the banker, the builder, to name a few—help in the construction 
process. The scenes are interesting and appealing. There is much to motivate 
discussion about homes. Middle grades. 


INDIA AND CEYLON—6 strips; color; produced by The Jam Handy 
Organization, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich.; $31.50 per set; 
$5.75 single strip. 

Life in India and Ceylon is colorful, and these strips bring us something of 
the farm and industrial life of both areas. Major interest is focused on India, 
with picture sequences pertaining to farm and village life, geographic features, 
types of homes and costumes, and something of the government and historical 
features. The pictures of Ceylon will give children a brief view of the country’s 
history, and the culture of the people. Planned for use in social-studies classes. 
Middle and upper grades. 


POLAR BEAR—-single strip; color; produced by National Film Board of 
Canada; available from Stanley Bowmar Co., Inc., 12 Cleveland St., 


Valhalla, N.Y.; $5 single strip. 
A picture field trip takes children to the Arctic regions to see how this 


big animal lives in the frozen north. There are very interesting sequences 
showing how the cubs swim and learn to use their paws to catch food. The 
story gives an excellent idea of the polar bear’s importance to the Eskimo, and 
it is one likely to have great pupil appeal over a wide age range. Good for social 
studies, language arts, and science. Any grade level. 


For handy reference, paste these reviews 
on 3” x 5” ecards and file alphabetically. 





FREE 
LOA 


14 MINUTE/16 MM. 


FULL COLOR 
SOUND FILM 


‘ ’ Prrrcte 


“MORE FUN 
WITH PARAKEETS”’ 


AA; IA 


@ Approved by American Humane Association 
@ Winner of Best in Ciass Film Media 
Magazine Award 


© Acclaimed as “Finest Pet Film Seen” by 
Experts on Audio Visual Education 


How a pre-teen boy and girl have fun 
in learning about parakeets and in 
teaching them to perform tricks, under 
the guidance of a friendly neighbor. 
How their experience with these color- 
ful little birds nurtures kindness, builds 
confidence and promotes responsibil- 
ity. And finally, how a strc ag sense of 
accomplishment is realized by having 
successfully trained their little pets. 
**More Fun With Parakeets’”’ was pre- 
pared under the supervision of The 
R. T. French Company’s famous Pet 
Bird Institute, Rochester, New York. 
It is also available in black and white 
for television. 

To receive your film, FREE OF CHARGE 
and POSTAGE PAID, mail the coupon 
below to: 


HARSHE-ROTMAN, INC. 

50 W. 57th Street 

New York 19, New York 

We should like to show “MORE FUN WITH PARAKEETS’’ 
Date Desired maine 
Alternate Date 
Color ( ) Black & White ( ) 
Name 
School 
Street 
City 
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The RIGHT 
science Teaching... 


at the 
RIGHT Time! 


The first films of-a great new EBF 
program that enable you to give a 
basic introduction to atomic science 
at the time when it should be started 

. at the elementary level. 

Carry your elementary science pro- 
gram beyond the point of nature study 
and biology. Introduce the vitally 
needed study of the physical sciences. 

Bring, easily and understandably, 
the basic concepts of atomic science 
to the classroom without expensive, 
intricate lab set-ups. 


Make these primary and middle-grade 
filma the basis of a completely modern, 
stepped-up presentation. 


ELECTROMAGNETS: How They Work 

Color No. 1784 $120 — B-W No. 1785... $60 
{1} min.) Demonstrates the construction of an elec- 
tromagnet and the ways in which its strength can 
be increased. 


EXPLAINING MATTER: Atoms and Molecules 
Color No. 1573 . . . $150 — B-W No. 1674... $75 
(14 min.) Explains how atoms combine to form moie- 
cules which in turn form all materials. 
EXPLAINING MATTER: Molecules in Motion 
Color No. 1675 .. . $120 — B-W No. 1676... $40 
(11 min.) Explains the properties of solids, liquids, 
and gases, and how change of state is related to 
the molecular theory. 
ELECTRICITY: How to Make a Circuit 

(Using the Dry Cell) 
Color No. 1718... $120 — B-W No. 1719... $60 
(11 min.) Explains how a dry cell battery works and 
shows how to make and use a circuit in a simple 
telegraph system. 


SPECIAL: 
Order this new release today for use in your 
general safety training programs... 





to Camp and Recreation Groups — 


SAFETY ADVENTURES OUT OF DOORS —Fasci- 
nating “fun” situations, each especially slanted 
te permanently teach a safety rule, The theme: 
to have a really good time out of doors, it is 
important to know how to play safe... swim- 
ming and boating, camping, and on the play- 
ground. 11 minutes. Color No. 1696 . . . $120 
— Black and White No. 1697. . . $60 


ty 


Complete Teacher's Guide Available 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS 


1180 Wilmette Avenve ° Wilmette, Illinois 





1-660 











Records 


Fr you teach kindergarten and 

think back to those first weeks 
in September, you will remember 
that many of your tots were shy 
or even frightened. So many 
school experiences are unfamiliar 
to these small charges. When you 
stand before next year’s crop, you 
can help them feel at home by 
playing something that is famil- 
iar—some of the Mother 
rhymes. Even if they have never 
heard them set to music, they will 
know many of the rhymes. This is 
not a new idea, but the problem 
has been to find a set of record- 
ings that presents the old favorites 
in a good musical setting, properly 
accompanied, and presented in an 
appealing yet dignified manner 
Buy Nursery and Mother Goose 
Songs (78 rpm, no album num- 
ber, $4.95), from Bowmar Rec- 
ords, 4921 Santa Monica Blvd., 
Los Angeles 29, and you will find 
yourself listening to a version hap- 
pily freed from cheapening sound 
effects and cheap jazz settings 
Most of the songs are repeated 
three with an instrumental 
version sandwiched between two 


Goose 


times, 


singing versions. 

Let the middle section be a time 
“Margery 
hands 


a see- 


to move with the music. 
Daw” invites 
moving high and low like 
saw, or two children standing and 
crouching with the music. AI- 
though your pupils can’t play the 
flute you 
might borrow resonator bells and 
a song flute from your music spe- 
differences be- 
that 


you to use 


or orchestra bells as yet, 


cialist to show the 
tween the two instruments 
accompany “Margery Daw.” 

Each song in this album lends 
itself to many activities—from 
playing sticks in a simple rhythm 
during rest period. 
middle of the yea: 
, your class will 
themselves much too 
“grown up” for these ditties, but 
that will be a sign that they are 
ready for bigger things! 

June is a month to try 
something different in singing. If 
you've been religiously following 
the music text or your supervisor's 
new tack and 
some that children 
love, but rarely find in textbooks. 
Songs about Animals and 
Birds for Children (RCA Vic- 
tor, LBY 1030, 33% rpm, $1.98 
features Dorothy Olsen, who has 
just the right feeling for “fun” 


songs. 


to listening 
True, by the 
or even sooner 
consider 


good 


suggestions, try a 


learn songs 


She sings her way, in a delight- 
ful manner, through seventeen 
numbers ranging from “Eency- 
Weency Spider” to “The Little 
White Duck.” Some numbers will 
appeal to fifth- and sixth-graders 
—*The Bee-i-ee.” Some will be 
more popular with small fry 
“Over in the Meadow.” There is 
even a round, “Kookaburra,” in 
which the singer takes all four 
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RECOMMENDED BY 
ELVA S. DANIELS 


parts! For best results, however, 
don’t play the entire recording at 
one time. 

We hope your music program 
this year has been full of folk mu- 
sic. If it hasn’t, you may want to 
learn some now. Buy Birds, 
Beasts, Bugs, and Little Fishes, 
sung by Pete Seeger (Folkways, 
FP 710, 33% rpm, $4.25). Chil- 
dren will enjoy hearing and sing- 
ing “Fly through My Window.” 
The chorus is repetitious, and 
rhythmically attractive ; the “bird” 
in the verse changes each time, al- 
lowing the opportunity for you to 
sing about your own local feath- 
ered friends. The humorous words 
of “Old Gray Mule” will appeal 
to all youngsters, and the fast pace 
of the great list of animals in “Al- 
ligator, Hedgehog” will bring 
forth a chuckle. Play the first part 
many times while your children 
try to list all the animals men- 
tioned. Let them check the spell- 
ing, and by the time you've fin- 
ished, they will know the 

The two albums mentioned 
above both deal with animal songs 
for children, but they are extreme- 
ly different. Although both con- 
tain songs that can be useful, from 
grades one through five, the re- 
cording by Dorothy Olsen is the 
more polished, sleek and sophisti- 
cated version. Pete Seeger’s style 
is more homespun and _ natural. 
But both are fine recordings, and 
your choice will depend on your 
taste, and how you think your 
children will react to either one. 

Whether you consider yourself 
well or ill equipped to teach ap- 
preciation for music, don’t leave 
school without looking into the 
new appreciation album recently 
released by RCA Victor (LE 
1002, 33% rpm, $4.98). Adven- 
tures in Music is the first attempt 
to present classical music, played 
by a top-notch symphony orches- 
tra, and including a set of teach- 
ing notes that even you can under- 
stand and use. The Misses Gladys 
and Eleanor Tipton may be ex- 
pert music educators, but they 
never leave you up on an ethereal 
cloud wondering what they mean. 
They have provided you with so 
many concise and interesting par- 
agraphs in their enclosed booklet 
that you will never again wonder 
just how you can possibly present 
the classics to children. The only 
volume available at present is for 
grade three, but rest assured that 
you can use it also in grades four, 
five, and six with equal success. 


song! 


Where to Get Records 


If your local dealer cannot supply 
these records, order from Children’s 
Reading Service, 1078 St. John’s Place, 
Brooklyn 13, N.Y. (request free 
catalogue on school letterhead); or 
from Children’s Music Center, Inc. 
5373 West Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 19 
(catalogue $.50; single copy free to 
Instructor readers), 








BEST MARKS 
are made with 


Speediy. 


mal marker 


using simple materials 
and clean, easy-to-use 


Open up a new ges in arts and 
crafts for children of all ages. 
New Speedry® MAGIC 
MARKER® folder shows paper- 
folding, mobiles, 3-dimensional 
construction, sculpture, decora- 
tions, figures, party games and 
greeting cards...all with simple, 
around-the-house materials and 
... Speedry MAGIC MARKER! 


DRAW 
WRITE 
MARK 


insist on the quality- 
proved, performance- 
preferred Speedry 
MAGIC MARKER... 
there is NO substitute! 


UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 


@ 1960 SPECONY PRODUCTS inc. 


Send for copy or class quantity 
of “Creative Arts” folders. Write: 


SPEEDRY PRODUCTS, INC. 
DEPT. Ti-14 RICHMOND HILL 18, N.Y. 








Let's Talk about Snakes 
Contmued from page 25) 


the firmer it is held by the curved 
teeth. Working first one side of its 
jaws and then the other, the snake 
literally “crawls” over its food. 
Snakes eat only when they are hun- 
gry. This may be once in 
days, weeks, or even months 
snakes, in zoos, that are inactive, aré 


sometimes fed only once or twice a 


year. When a snake has eaten its fill, 


it crawls to a Safe place, and “slee ps 
it off.” 

How does a snake keep clean? Since 
the scales are satin-smooth, and fit 
ogether perfectly, there is no place 
or dirt to cling. Snakes are not slimy 
ind cold to the touch. A snake also 
heds its skin periodically. This hap- 
pens mre often when it is growin 
the skin splits first, at the lips, and 
then the snake finds a rough stone or 
wood surface against which it can 
rub while removing the old skin 
side out. Per 


haps you have seen a_paper-thin 


which comes off wrong 
mpty snakeskin. Some birds, such as 
the road runner and the great crested 
lycatcher, use these dry skins in the 
nests, 

Have you ndered wil 

? With few exceptions, they 
found almost everywhere = in 
world: in cold and hot places, 
deserts, mountains, prairi 
ins, rivers, trees, and buildir 
They ada themselves to thei cn- 
vironment. For instance, sea snak 
have eyes and nostrils on top of then 
snakes are usua 


reen. What: other ways can you dis- 


i¢ ads, and tree 


) 
ove! 


no snakes in the polar 


There ar 
regions, buc they live as far north as 
Scandinavia There are none u 
\laska, Ireland, Hawaii, New Zea- 
land, and many other Pacific Islands 
More snakes are found in hot cli 


mates than elsewhere, and 


f 


these are the largest and most poisot 
ous. Australia has the most poisone 
snakes. 

Snakes do not make homes in any 
one place, as many animals d , al- 
though a snake may remain in one 
area if it finds plenty of food. A bull 
snake, for instance, will live a long 
time in a barn or a corncrib where 
there are plenty of rats and mice 
Neither do snakes live in families for 
any length of time. Rattlers, and 
some nonpoisonous snakes, may gath- 
er in one place, or crawl into a ball- 
shaped mass to hibernate in the win- 
ter. Female snakes may gather in one 
place to lay eggs in mud or sand. As 
many as 3,000 water-snake eggs have 
been found in one place 

Do all snakes lay ¢ 


give birth to fully formed baby snakes, 


No, some 
but no snakes “mother” their babies 
Baby snakes can care for themselves 
from birth. 

Snake eggs are 
tough skin or membrane, and not a 


covered with a 


shell. They are oval in shape, and 
enlarge as the little snake grows in- 
side. Mother snake buries the eggs in 
the ground or in decaying vegetation 
where they will be warm and moist 
intil they hatch. A python makes a 
nest and coils on its eggs until they 
hatch. 

How large do snakes grow? They 
are every size from the tiny ground 
snake, not much larger than a night 


crawler, to the huge python of the 
tropics that may be thirty feet long 
and weigh two hundred pounds, The 
largest snake in the United States is 
rattler, 
which may grow eight feet long 
There are about 2,600 different 
kinds of snakes in the world, Of 


these, about 400 kinds are dangerous 


the eastern diamondback 


to people. Four of these live only in 
th Pacific 
California and Panama. In the United 
States and Canada, there are 126 dif- 


snakes, and 19 of them are 


Ocean between Lower 


ous. Texas has the most poison- 

ous snakes in the United States 
H lone do snakes live? That is 
difficult to answel because there is 
no wav of knowing how long a wild 
snake lives. Snakes also have many 
Snakes 
live a long time in zoos. One anacon- 
da, a South 


snake, lived twenty-eight years, and 


nemies, man in particular 


American poisonous 
1 boa constrictor twenty-seven years 
Snakes become ill in captivity, and 
ptile houses need do tors to restore 


them to health 


re 


Snakes are valuable to society, and 
all but the poisonous ones should be 
protected. The small ones eat insects; 

er snakes eat rats, mice, gophers, 
( and other animals that 
lestroy crops. A good farmer or gar- 
dener does not kill snakes 

If more children learned about 

s, and wavs of protecting them, 

uild not believe the many 
stitions and myths about snakes, 
ir use- 


reciate the 


For Junior Scientists 


Continued from page 21) 


m the finishing touches such as 
lines for ater, red lines for 
spots or tiny 

or your junior 

omplicated 


have assumed 


e-dimensional reality. Maps and 


pping will have become both fun 


ind an educational activity. 


This is a portion of a U.S.G.S. map of 
the Ithaca, New York, area. The dark 
brown lines represent elevation intervals 
of fifty feet. 


When sections of cardboard are cut to 
follow contour lines and stacked, they 
help to show what the topography of 
the map really looks like. Each slice 
represents a thickness of fifty feet. 








Really See Caltfornia— 


For an unforgettable vacation 
California has everything to make 
it truly memorable. Let experts show 
you all the sights . . . the costs 
are amazingly reasonable, 


\ 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA AND SAN FRANCISCO 


Complete guided tours de luxe to see Steinhart 
Aquarium, The Palace of Fine Arts, Famous Seal Rocks, 
Cliff House—Everything! Native guide takes you through 
Chinatown after dark. See Muir Woods, The Redwood 
Empire with its centuries old giant trees. Visit the beau- 
tiful Mother Lode country. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
GRAY LINE... DEPT. LM. 
425 — 4th St., San Francisco 7 


Send for Free Folders about Northern California! 


Name 


Address 


City 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA AND LOS ANGELES 


SEE — everything on a guided, lectured Gray Line tour! 
Lunch inside Revue Studios — home of Universal inter- 
national Pictures. See Disneyland, Hollywood and homes 
of the stars, Hollywood Bowl, the beaches, famed TV 
city, Farmers Market, the Missions, Knotts Berry Farm 
See “Blue Boy” at Huntington Library. Go South to San 
Diego and Old Mexico. 


Special 

Licensee ‘ 
Avis 
Rent-a-Car 
VACATIONS ... 


Rert an Avis car, drive yourself 

between Los Angeles and San 

Francisco. 3 or 5 day tours 

include gas, oil, insurance. Tour 

includes hotel accommodations 
in Santa Barbara 

Monterey — Yosemite. 


| Avis Sar 


Your travel agent will make all arrangements 
(at no extra cost) or write to 


cpcectidheesieiilien aaa S 


TANNER GRAY LINE 


MOTOR TOURS ... DEPT. ILM. 
1207 W. 3rd St., Los Angeles 17 


Send Free Folders about Southern California 


Rent-a-Car system Name 
Rent a new Ford or other fine 


car here—“‘leave it there” plan Address 


/ 
A 
0 


City 
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Trips 
and 
Tours 


PETER STUYVVESANT IN CURACAO—HOW COME? 


It's he 


Arm in arm with him is a stadent of Curacao’s 


ociated with New Netherland 


is usually a 
Netherlands West Indies have 


of the Curacao colony as 


Dutch West India Company installed him as 
Netherlands 


colony. In December, 1959. the 


Curacao—celebrated five years of au 


ionomous government, but they are 
till pictaresquely Datch in their older 
architecture. Facilities have been ex- 
panded to meet increasing tourist 


popularity. (Photo from N.W.1. News 


Bureau) 


PLAN. The free 
listed 
that have come to our attention 
lately. They should be requested by 
the teacher 


TO HELP yor 


travel publications here are 


some 
(‘not by pupils), one copy 
to an inquirer. Other publications are 


referred to im our Coupon Service 


pages, this month and in earlier issues 
ind also in the Go-Stay-Do pages 
WESTERN SUMMER TOURS. Department o 
| I n Peek Ra La 
Chicago iW 
THE TOURITST’S ALMANACH, French ¢ 
Ofliece ’ Pitth Ave 


DISCOVER TOMORROS 
Experiment in loternat a I 
STRATPFORD FESTIVAL, CANADA 


TODAY 


Putney 


ment Siva 


CHATTANOOGA INVITES YVoOort 
’ " itor i 
SWITZERLAND 
Hew 9, Pla 
i ‘.Y 
DENVER'S SAYDECK OBSERVATORY 
meal Bank Bide ivth and Welton 


AND DRIVE THRO’ BRITAIN 
llu Berkeley St Lenden 
PAcipn FESTIVALS Pacific Area Trave 
Aveociation, 15 Kearny St 

Calif 
HISTORIC 


San Franei 


NORTH CAROLINA. Department 


ation and Development, State Adver 


tiving Division, Ralewh, NA 


“GIFT FROM THE NETHERLANDS 


A 100-toot bell housing a 49-bell 
srillon, has been given to the United States 
y the people of The Netherlands 

je for aid during and after World War 
tands across the Potomac from Wash 
ear the two Jima Monument Photo 
f a model of the towe s from the Wash 
gt nvention and Visitors Bureau 


tower, 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


early as 1635 


all right, though his famed peg leg is obscured by a garland of flowers. 


Stuyvesant College. His name 


which became New York), but the 


a prior ¢ laim on him. He was appointed Director 


and it was not until years later that the 
Director-General of the mainland 
including 


Antilles six islands 


VERY IMPORTANT POINTERS. Mile Colette 
D'Orse Air Pranee Fifth Ave., New York 


COPTER FLIGHTSEEING BOOK 
A Fifth Ave New 


BELGIUM, THE CROSSROADS OF EUROPI 
it ‘ I t Bureau Fifth Ave 


WHERE THE WEST. BF 
tion and Parks Commission 


COLLECTING Ceolog 
{ Ecos 


KENTUCKY DRAMAS. Presented 
last summer outdoors at “My Old Ken- 
tucky Home Bardstown, Ky.—“The 
Stephen Foster Story” was enjoyed by 
nearly It was the first 
li-week season for this symphonic 

Paul One 
Worth a trip three times the 
This vear 
except 


PO.000 persons 


drama by Green criti 
called it 
distance from anywhere 
the dates 
Mondays Advance 
recommended Another 
Book of Job i 
ut Laurel Cove, Pine 


Park, Pineville Ky 


20, except Sunday 


are June 24 Sept. 5 
reservations are 
“The 
pres nied outdoors 
Mountain State 


Aug. 


‘June 24 


SPACE WORKSHOP. From June 

through July 29, an aerospace edu- 
cation workshop will be held at Hono- 
o ponsored by the University of 
Air Patrol, and U.S. Air 
graduate or un- 
offered. The 


will not be technical, and any 


lulu, « 
Hawaii, Civil 
Force Five units of 
dergraduate credits are 
lectures 
counselor, or school adminis- 


attend. Week ends 


(Friday through Sunday) are open for 


teacher 
trator is eligible to 
leisure, recreation, and sight-seeing. 
Pan American is the official workshop 

Adare ss John \ 
Mayfair Ave. Daly City, Calif. 


airline Sorenson 


175 So 
Bigs NAMES. Missouri by no means 
forgets Mark Twain's early 
ut Floric a, Mo. 


Samuel Langhorne Clemens 


years, He 
was born and named 
On June 
5. his birthplace is being dedicated as 
a memorial shrine. At Hannibal. where 
most of his boyhood was spent, there 
is a Mark 


Twain Museum next to the 
where he lived, and annually, 
a Tom Sawyer Fence Paint- 
held. On July 12, a 
W ash- 
ington Carver will be dedicated at Dia- 

On Sept. 16, the 
John J 

dedicated as a 
general. At 
Independence, the Harry 5S. Traman 
Library draws 


on July 4, 
ing Contest is 
National Monument to George 


mond, his birthplace 


boyhood home of Pershing 
at Laclede will he 
memorial to the famous 


many Visitors, 


June 1960 








“T”’ Day’s Coming! 


"T" Day? Travel Day, of course, when you'll be setting out on 
that long-anticipated trip. Have you asked 


rue Instructor’s Free 


TEACHER TRAVEL SERVICE 


to help you? This is the last time, before vacation, that we can 
make the offer. We'll be glad to do all we can. 


Suppose you aren't absolutely sure of being able to take a desired 
trip. It doesn't matter. You've spent only four cents—the price of a 
stamp. With material on hand, you'll be all set if the way opens up 
for you to go. Every year, teachers write to us after they return to 


say how much it meant to them to be well prepared. 


How We Can Help You 


Many of you are familiar with the Teacher Travel Service. This explanation 
is for the others: Any educator is welcome to make use of the Service, 
without obligation. We have the cooperation of transportation lines, gov- 
ernment bureaus, oil companies, motel chains, hotels, rent-a-car services, 
and other organizations interested in prospective travelers. We ask these 
reliable sources of information to send you literature and guidance. 


What We Do Not Do 


We do not make reservations or attempt to take the place of a commer- 
cial travel agency. We do not ask for literature for classroom use. We can- 
not wave a magic wand and place material in your hands in a few days. 
Please allow several weeks for processing your request. A teacher should 
make her own request, not have a pupil do it. 


Te eT eee 





Teacher Travel Service—The INSTRUCTOR—Dansville, N.Y. 


My Name 


Street or R.D. 


City Zone State 


| am interested in a vacation trip within the next 12 months, and 
plan to start about (date) . Please have descriptive 
information sent to me without obligation. | want to visit the 
countries, regions, or places that | am listing below, and opposite 
the names | am indicating the kind of transportation | would prefer 
(train, plane, bus, ship, or auto) on each part of my trip. (If un- 
certain, you may indicate more than one kind. If you are going 
abroad, include all transportation from home back to home; if you 
already have plane, ship, or tour reservations, please so state.) 


Countries, Regions, or Places Kinds of Transportation 


(lf you need more space, use the margin) 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 


(Continued from page 17) 


supplemented gi.-atly through grants 
from foundations, and contributions 
by organizations, industry, and _ in- 
dividuals. In addition, delegates paid 
a $20 registration fee and their own 
expenses where possible. 


How was the Conference organized? 


1. Five theme ass:mblies, each at- 
tended by about 1,500 persons, opened 
each _ day’s These large 
groups divided into 18 forums of 
about 400 persons that met the latter 
half of the morning. The forums fur- 
ther divided into 210 working groups 
of about 30, each of which spent the 
afternoon formulating recommenda- 
tions to be given to the President on 
one of the 68 topics. 


sessions. 


How were the delegates assigned to 
the Assemblies, Forums, and Working 
Groups? 


Assignments were made on _ thé 
basis of individual choice and quali- 
fications, such as age, background, 
profession, religion, and size of com- 
munity. Cards with this information 
were fed into IBM machines to get 
the membership of each group. 


Was everyone completely happy with 
his assignment? 


Naturally not, but there was gen- 
eral agreement among the delegates 
that the IBM computer had done a 
good job. Almost half of the peopl: 
got their first choice, and less than 10 
percent received their third choices 


Were there no general meetings that 
everyone attended? 


Yes, President Eisenhower opened 
the Conference at a huge session at- 
tended by more than 22,000 people 
The last day there was a concluding 
meeting. Except for these, no gen- 
eral sessions were held, since the Na- 
tional Committee felt that the more 
diversified Theme Assemblies would 
serve a greater purpose. 


Was the Cenference primarily for dis- 
cussion, or ' was it to arrive at some 
conclusions? 


The purpose was to set up guide- 
posts for programs concerning chil- 
dren and youth at the local, stat 
and national levels for the next ten 
years. Therefore, the Conference was 
to vote on recommendations which 
in turn would be submitted to the 
President of the United States as 
suggestions for desirable legislation 
and needed social action. 


Did any recommendations come out of 


the Conference? 


They certainly did—too many rather 
than too few. The plan of the Con- 
ference called for the Forums to meet 
the last afternoon to vote on the 
recommendations of Working Groups. 
The National Committee had not 


fully anticipated what would happen. 
Not several hundred, as expected, but 
more than 1,600 recommendations 
were formally approved to be passed 
on to the President. 


1,600 recommendations means about 
one for every four delegates. Isn’t that 
really a little foolish? 


It is true that many critics ques- 
tioned the soundness of so many con- 
clusions made in so short a time. On 
the other hand, such a result also 
reflected the diligence and dedication 
of the delegates. Newspapers and 
commentators who questioned the 
effectiveness of this meeting still 
praised the attitude and performance 
of the delegates. 


How can over 1,600 recommendations 
have any real meaning? 


The members of the National Com- 
mittee are boiling down those 1,600 
recommendations, eliminating the du- 
plications and the inconsequential 
ideas. The final report, to be issued 
later, will certainly provide author- 
itative background for introducing 


necessary legislation. 


Have Conferences in the past a real 
record of achievement? 


Ihe 1909 Conference was a protest 
against the use of institutions for the 
care of dependent and neglected chil- 
dren. As a result many children were 
moved into foster homes or homes of 
their own. Also the U.S. Children’s 
Bureau was established. From the 
i919 Conference came a recognition 
of national responsibility for leader- 
ship in setting up health and welfare 
standards. Also the Conference was 
instrumental in speeding child-labor 
legislation. The 1930 Conference pro- 
duced the Children’s Charter, ac- 
claimed widely as the most author- 
itative declaration of the rights of 
children. The 1940 Conference started 
on soc ial and ec onomi problems, but 
these were mostly postponed because 
of the war. The 1950 Conference was 
responsible for establishing youth 
committees or commissions in many 
states on a permanent basis. So, there 
is every reason to believe that the 
1960 Conference will result in positive 


action. 


Was any Conference as large and un- 
wieldy as this one? 


Admittedly not—the delegates were 
spread out in 210 Working Groups in 
88 different buildings. Even so, the 
delegates were prompt and faithful 
This big spread was one reason why 
it was difficult for the press to get a 
comprehensive overview of the pro- 


ceedings. 
Have previous Conferences had youth 
delegates? 


No, 1960 was the first time that 
young people took their places as 


Capitol Photo Service, Inc. 


Danny Kaye, a member of the. President's National Committee, presided at a meet 
1,000 young people who drafted a platform of ‘'Youth Priorities, 1960-70." 


Conference members on the same 
basis as other participants. They were 
observers in 1950, 


Did the youth members really make 
any contribution? 


In many instances they made sub- 
stantial and positive contributions, 
but like the rest of the Conference 
they came in for their share of criti- 
cism. This was, for the most part, 
based on the session where the youth 
delegates met by themselves, with 
Danny Kaye presiding. Fortunately, 
he calmed them down considerably. 
Much of the criticism was unwar- 
ranted, but it did make spectacular 
headlines. 


Why were foreign delegates included 
when this was a Conference on Ameri- 
can youth? 


In the first place, they had much 
to contribute, and often helped groups 
to keep their perspective by point- 
ing out similar problems in their 
own countries. In the second place, 
part of the solution of our own prob- 
lems lies in a consideration of com- 
mon problems throughout the entire 
world. 


What were some of the highlights of 
the resolutions? 


On Children in Groups or as Individ- 
uals, 

1. More funds, both public and pri- 
vate, to determine and _ establish 
places for youth in the community. 

2. Increased inter-disciplinary re- 
search. 

3. The strengthening of the family 
role. ‘ 

t. Adequate agencies for better 
physical and mental health. 


On government agencies. 

1. The Department of Education 
should achieve cabinet status. 

2. The Children’s Bureau should 
be a full agency. 
On Social Institutions. 

1. Improved child-labor laws. 

2. Better 
school and industry. 

3. Improved opportunities for mi- 
grant children. 

t. Specialized training for youth. 
On Education, 

1. A better balance between crea- 
tivity and proper assimilation of facts. 

2. Greater recognition of individ- 
ual differences, 


relationships between 


ing of over 
‘ 


3. Wider treatment of community 
resources. 

4. Increased utilization of educa- 
tional television, 

5. Enlarged consideration of cul- 
tural aspects. 

6. More sharing of responsibility 
by the Federal Government for public 
education through the college level. 
On the Tax Dollar. 

1. Increased public and private 
housing. 

2. Long-term, low-interest loans for 
migratory workers. 

3. A greater percentage of the tax 
dollar to be spent for youth. 

4. With the Federal Government 
now collecting 75 percent of all taxes, 
it was recognized that a stringent re- 
vision is needed. 

The area of human rights had the 
most resolutions, with education sec- 
ond, and taxes third. Throughout all 
of them, a need for more research 
was expressed many times. Ways of 
strengthening the home were always 
foremost in the resolutions, but many 
facets of responsible citizenship were 
further implemented with construc- 
tive suggestions. 


Were minority ideas recognized? 


Four types of minority opinions 
came out in the summary the last day 
—those which point the way; those 
which impede progress; those with 
reservations because of deeper pene- 
tration into the question; and those 
which simply represent negative re- 
sponses. Even so, all minority ideas 
will be given the same consideration 
in the final] report. 


What would you say the Conference 
accomplished if you were asked to 
mention just one great big idea? 


I would want to mention two. 

1. The Conference recognized that 
the devastating rapidity of change in 
our society has a tremendous impact 
upon youth, The values of our society 
can only survive if the meaning of 
this change and effort to solve the 
problems it creates are spelled out in 
positive action. 

2. This Conference is only a begin- 
ning, and in that lies its greatest 
strength. There are definite plans for 
follow-up action at state, local, and 
national levels to support and further 
implement the resolutions of the 1960 
White House Conference, 


THE INSTRUCTOR, June 1960 





In Waltz Time 


ue waltz, like so many other 
» es es, began as a country 
dance, known as the Landler, and 
originated in Germany. One of 
the best known of the Landlers is 
“Ach du lieber Augustin” (Oh, 
my dear August). But it was in 
Vienna that the waltz became in- 
creasingly popular. This was 
mainly due to the influence of one 
family. The Johann Strausses, 
Senior and Junior, became well 
known fer their waltzes. It is a 
pity that the intense jealousy of 
Father Strauss created a very un- 
happy home life for his son, But 
it was true that Johann Strauss, 
Junior, far excelled his father. 
the loveliest of his waltzes 
is “Tales of the Vienna Woods.” 
As you listen, notice the very 
long but exciting introduction, 
the hunting calls, the feel of the 
quiet woods, and then loud chords 
introducing the first waltz. From 
then on there follows succession 
upon succession of waltzes, some 
dreamy, some accented with a 
strong beat. Do you know the 
measure mark of a waltz? (Three 
Do you think 
the dancers enjoyed this waltz? 
The waltz has appealed to many 
composers. Frederic Chopin, a 
Polish composer, living in the first 
half of the nineteenth century, 
wrote mostly for the piano. His 


quarter measure 


waltzes are meant not for danc- 
ing, but for concert performance. 
(Play Chopin’s “Waltz No. 7 in 
C Sharp Minor,” Columbia Rec- 
ord ML 4522.) What makes this 
waltz interesting? (Interrupted 
rhythmic flow, some notes being 
held to bring out the feeling; this 
is called tempo rubato. The use 
of syncopation—the accent not 
always falling on the first count 
of the measure. Interesting con- 
trast between the melodies used. ) 
Edvard Grieg, the Norwegian 
composer, used waltz time for an 
oriental dance in his Peer Gynt 
Suite, No | Columbia Record 
ML 5257. It also has the Nut- 
cracker Suite of Tschaikowsky. ) 
This is danced by Anitra, daugh- 
er of a desert chieftain. Here the 
steady beat of the native drums in 
the first melody makes a nice con- 
trast to the flowing second melody. 
Che waltz form has been used 
by Tschaikowsky, a Russian com- 
poser, in his ballet, The Nutcrack- 
er. One number of the ballet is 


“The Waltz of the Fiowers.” As 
one listens one can picture the 
rhythmic swaying of the flower- 
dressed dancers. The harp intro- 
duces the waltz and the French 
horn announces the melody as 
from a distance. Let’s listen to this 
delightful waltz. Is there more 
than one melody? (Yes; in fact, 
there are two parts to the ballet. 
The first part consists of a melody 
which we shall call A, the second 
melody B is in faster tempo, and 
then the A melody returrs, com- 
pleting the A B A pattern. The 
second part of the waltz is also in 
A BA form. Then the A melody 
returns with greater speed and 
volume and the entire waltz ends 
in a dramatic climax. ) 

Let us see how a modern com- 
poser writes a waltz. Maurice 
Ravel was a Frenchman who was 


The Popular Polka 


EVERAL days before giving a 
- lesson on the polka, the teach- 
er should ask pupils to bring in 
any polka records that they may 
have. Play these privately and 
select the most desirable one. 
When beginning the lesson, intro- 
duce it with the playing of this 
record. Why is the polka so pop- 
ular? Here is a short background 
of the history of this dance. 

In the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, there appeared 
throughout Europe a_ dance 
known as the polka. It was ex- 
tremely popular and even today 
it has quite a vogue, thanks to 
several television shows. However, 
today the polka is more a stage 
dance than a ballroom dance. 

There are two theories as to 
the origin of the polka. Some per- 
sons say it is of Bohemian origin 


HENRIETTA A. OLLIVER 


born in 1875 in that section of 
France close to Spain, and was 
therefore influenced by Spanish 
music. One of his compositions 
is the imaginative “La Valse” 
Angel Record 35008). Ravel had 
been studying some Strauss waltz- 
es when he decided to write what 
he called a “Choreographic Po- 
em” (music that can be used for 
a ballet 
the imperial court of Vienna at 


He pictured a scene at 


the height of Strauss’s popularity. 
The music begins very softly as 
if the dancers were entering the 
room very slowly, and the music 
were from a distance. Then the 
volume increases and the dance 
is in full swing. As it draws to a 
close, again the music fades out. 
Is it like a Strauss waltz? (No.) 
About the only similarity is the 
waltz time. Ravel uses modern 
technique and, although the waltz 
is a favorite with concert audi- 
ences, it is difficult to analyze. Play 
the record again because with 
repetition one feels the beauty of 


this waltz. 


and got its name from the Bohe- 
mian word pulka meaning half, 
from the characteristic half-step 
of the dance. Others say it is of 
Polish origin and its name polka 
means a Polish woman. The first 
seems more logical since the 
polka was first danced by villagers 
living near Prague, and was in- 
troduced to Prague society about 
1839. From Prague it traveled to 
Vienna, where it met with great 
success, both the dance and the 
music. Within a year it reached 
Paris where it became a favorite 
ballroom dance. From there it 
spread to every country of Europe. 

Very few serious composers 
have used the polka. This is he- 
cause its steady dance rhythm can- 
not be easily used to create a 
longer form. The Strauss family, 
famous for its wonderful waltzes, 
wrote also some interesting con- 
cert polkas. Here is one called 
“The Pizzicato Polka,” written by 
Johann and his brother Josef 
Mercury Record MG 50124) 
Pizzicato means plucked with the 


fingers; in other words, instead of 
the stringed instruments’ being 
played with a bow, the strings are 
plucked. Play the “Pizzicato Pol- 
ka.” Can you tell how many beats 
to a measure? (Two; two-four 
measure.) Replay the record. All 
of you have watched polkas on 
television. Perhaps someone can 
demonstrate the steps (first meas- 
ure, two steps; second measure, 
step, a quick half-step into the 
second step). What is the forma- 
tion of the dance? (Dancers stand 
with partners in a circle—a round 
dance. ) 

On the reverse side of this Mer- 
cury Record is another delight- 
ful Strauss polka, “The Annen 
Polka.” Play it. Can it be used for 
ballroom dancing or is it better 
as a concert number? (Because of 
the many pauses it is better con- 
cert music.) Let’s play it again. 
Can you hum the melody? It has 
a very singable tune. It has a very 
strong one-two beat. Notice the 
nice contrasts. Can you name 
some? (Increase in tempo, then a 
slower melody, and _ interesting 
leads back to the first melody.) 

Dimitri Shostakovich, a living 
Russian: composer, has used the 
polka in his “Golden Age Ballet 
Suite.” This is definitely for bal- 
let only. This polka is called a 
musical satire. A satire is written 
to ridicule or make fun of some- 
thing. Here Shostakovich is pok- 
ing fun at the strict measure of 
the polka, so he has wiitten it 
with very dissonant harmonies. 
Dissonant harmonies are harsh- 
sounding, although some _harsh- 
sounding harmonies of years ago 
do not sound so today. Our ears 
seem to have grown accustomed 
to them. 

Let’s listen to the record of the 
Polka from the “Golden Age Bal- 
let” (Westminster Recording Co. 
Record XWN 18293). Has the 
two-part beat been kept? ( Yes.) 
How can you tell that the com- 
poser is making fun? (Use of ex- 
treme dissonance and the use of 
a taunting ordinary melody in the 
middle of the polka.) Do you 
think the ballet danced the usual 
polka? (No, it is too full of ridi- 
cule.) 

Which of the polkas we played 
today would you like to hear 
again? (Finish the lesson with the 
playing of the record requested.) 


A LETTER TO OUR READERS 








dramatization of any kind, mention subject, authors 6. Of what help te you is an article that says: 

(teachers, pupils, both, other), occasion, length of “Here’s how you can develop creative dramatics with 

time used in preparation. your pupils”? (See, for example, the article, “Mon- 
3. Do you read the plays in Tue Instructor—even keys—Fictional and Human,” Oct. °59, p. 65.) 

if you aren't producing them? 7. If you have had special courses in the area of 
4. If you use any of the plays or any ideas inspired dramatics, indicate what and when. 

by them, state how. Thank you for your cooperation. I am looking f-r- 
5. If you have looked unsuccessfully for dramatic ward to hearing from you. 

help in Tue Instructor or elsewhere, state your Ruth Birdsall, Dramatics Coordinator 

problem. Tue Instructor, Dansville, New York 


Dear Reaver: 

Would you be willing to write me a letter? Your 
opinions, together with those of other classroom 
teachers, will help me select material for the dramatics 
section of Tue Instructor for next year. 

Here are the things I wish you would tell me: 

1. If you have used, or expect to use, during 
1960-61, a published play or plays from any source, 
give title, source, and occasion. 

2. If your group gave or will give an original 





For Primary Scientists 
(Continued from page 20) 
from school to “find his way.” If he 
paints the cardinal points of the com- 


pass on the glass with nail polish, 
and keeps the N above the red needle 


ip, he can tell which direction he 


walks in at all times. 
MAKING MAPS 


Once primary scientists have be- 
come direction oriented, encourage 
them to draw maps of their class- 
room, the school, the school grounds, 
and perhaps the route from home to 
school. Get them in the habit of 
showing direction on the maps, either 
by an arrow or by labeling the sides 
of the paper on which they draw 
their maps. If they do not know the 
direction, let them check it with their 
class-made compasses. 

On a sunny day, let the children 
compare their compass direction with 
the morning, noon, and afternoon 
shadows of the flagpole or of a tre 
or light pole. Show them where in 
the sky to look for Polaris so they 
can compare its position with thei 
compasses before they go to bed. Per- 
haps some of the children will se 
that their compasses do not point 
toward Polaris, and they will ask 
why. Their own interest and back- 
ground of experience with a compass 
will help them understand the reason 
when you explain it. 

Finally, let the children try to find 
the way to a “treasure” of lollipops 
that you have secretly planted on the 


school grounds. Give each child a 
map of the area, with the treasure 
marked by an “X,” and its direction 
given in terms of compass points. 
Then the children will begin to see 
how direction and distance, as shown 
on a map, can be used to find the 
way. Exploring with a map is both 
educational and entertaining. 


Books for Teachers 
(Continued from page 11) 


Professional Creativity by Eugene 
Von Fange (Prentice-Hall, 1959; 260 
pp., $4.95). Mr. Von Fange is an elec- 
tronics engineer who has been study- 
ing the factors which make some en- 
gineers repeatedly creative, while 
others very quickly adopt a dull rou- 
tine. He believes that some of the 
same ideas are equally applicable for 
teachers in their classrooms. 

He says that to be creative, one 
must be a problem solver. More than 
that, one must have the ability te 
quickly recover from failures. 

Creativity does not come through a 
sudden spark of genius. Rather, it is 
the result of eagerly following one’s 
basic curiosity. A sense of purpose is 
a quality which is evident in those 
who are most creative. 


Social Studies in the Elementary 
School Program by Wilhelmina Hill 
(Supt. of Documents, U.S. Govt. Print- 
ing Office, 1960, No. 5; 110 pp., $.50). 
Here are sound, concrete ideas to help 
us keep our social studies programs 
interesting and packed with meaning. 
A wide variety of experiences are de- 
scribed in an easy-to-read style. 


Magazines for Asians 


ow would you like to make 
friends. with teachers in 
Asian countties and help combat 
the adverse effects of Communist 
propaganda: about the United 
States? You can do this by shar- 
ing old copies of Tue INstRucTOR, 
and other magazines. 

Primary-, middle-, and upper- 
grade teachers in Ceylon, Viet- 
nam, Laos, Thailand, and other 
parts of free Asia are asking for 
teaching-aid magazines, and they 
need not be new or complete. (We 
know you use some pages until 
they are worn thin, but surely 
there are others which a teacher 
in a primitive village school could 
still use to good advantage. ) 

Why should you bother? BE- 
CAUSE visitors to Asian countries 
have been shocked by the many 
beautifully illustrated magazines 
in English, distributed by the 
Communists, and containing vi- 
cious lies about us. In Asian coun- 
tries, our magazines are scarce and 
expensive, yet Asians are eager for 
them. Many times their only in- 
formation about the U.S. comes 
from the village Communist. 

BECAUSE our State Department 
is so impressed with the impact 
that American 
making that they print coupons 
in Chinese papers to help Asians 
request our magazines. 


magazines are 


BECAUSE several of our teacher- 
training centers have said that our 
colorful magazines are the only 
source material some young Asians 
have when they teach in isolated 
areas. 

How did this project start? Re- 
turning from a trip through sev- 
eral Asian countries in the fall of 
1958, Mrs. Henry Mayer of Los 
Angeles wrote the editor of the 
Indonesia Post and offered to con- 
tact Americans who would send 
magazines to their readers who re- 
quested them. CBS Television 
Station KNXT of Los Angeles 
gave Mrs. Mayer’s project public- 
ity. Within a year 20,000 Asians 
have been in contact with as many 
Americans. 

How can you join the project? 
Write a letter to Magazines for 
Asians, Box 3196, Hollywood 28, 
California, and enclose a_ self- 
addressed stamped envelope, and 
the names of magazines you could 
send. By taking such a step, some 
of the 37 million magazines dis- 
carded each month by Americans 
will be put to work spreading good 
will and a better understanding 
of what we are and why. 

What will you receive? The 
name of some Asian who wants 
your magazine and a sheet of 
How-to-Send Instructions will be 
sent to you. 





FREE AND INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS 
YOU WILL WANT TO ORDER 


MADE .r 
RDER 


Areund the World—Around 
the Year Packets—Service proj- 
ects, creative handwork, stories, plays, 
songs, games, recipes, holiday observ- 
ances, and party suggestions in each 
24-page packet, organized on a month- 
by-month plan (Educational Materials 
for Children, American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee, 20 South 12th St. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa.; $.25 per packet; 
write for free brochure). 


“How and Why” Wonder 
Books—Science series (the first six 
books) edited under the supervision of 
Dr. Paul E. Blackwood of the U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare; designed to supplement the 
school science curriculum by using the 
question-and-answer technique; activi- 
ties and experiments are incorporated 
(Wonder Books, Inc., 1107 Broadway, 
New York 10, N.Y.; $.50 each). 


Materials for the Literature 
Program, Grades 1-6—Curricu- 
lum Bulletin listing a wide range of 
books and audio-visual materials 
(Board of Education of the City of 
New York, Publication Sales Office, 
110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn 1, 
N.Y.; $.75; make checks payable to 
Auditor, Board of Education). 


Money Management, Your 
Food Dollar—Booklet which guides 
in effective management of your food 
dollar; reflects the “new look” in the 
food picture; emphasizes that each 
family must decide whether it is best 
to buy foods partially or completely 
prepared, or to prepare them at home, 
according to individual financial cir- 
cumstances (Money Management In- 
stitute of Household Finance Corpora- 
tion, Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1, IL; 
$.15). 


Northwoods Nature & Art 
Center Catalog—A mimeographed 
list of some appealing and inexpensive 
nature and school library books, puz- 
zles, stationery, and nature and art 
prinis; order blank attached (North- 
woods Nature & Art Center, Mrs. Ellen 
H. Hoy, Minocqua, Wis.; free, but sup- 
ply limited). 


Recent Easy Books for First- 
Grade Children—List of over 400 
books recently published for children 
reading at the first-grade level (Patrick 
Groff, Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion, San Diego State College, San 
Diego, Calif.; $.30, plus a stamped, 
addressed envelope). 


Science Materials Center—lIl- 
lustrated catalogue listing tested, 
graded science materials for primary 
through high-school, grades; science 
and mathematics teaching aids, dem- 
onstration apparatus, laboratory equip- 
ment, portable labs, supplementary 
books and records are included, with 
order blank (Science Materials Center, 
An Affiliate of the Library of Science, 


BE SURE TO WRITE TO 


59 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y.; 
free; quantities available). 


Spice—Booklet describing a lan- 
guage arts kandbook which includes 
seatwork, games, and independent 
work activities built around phonies, 
spelling, reading, and commanications 
(Educational Service, Inc. Benton 
Harbor, Mich.; free). 


The Arithmetic of Flying 
Seventh- and eighth-grade arithmetic 
resource unit; includes more than 250 
problems encountered daily by air- 
plane pilots relating to altitude, air 
and ground speeds, aircraft load fac- 
tors, longitude and latitude, ete.; writ- 
ten and tested by the Special Mathe- 
matics Curriculum Committee, Public 
Schools, Mount Vernon, N.Y.; a useful 
tool for enriching the arithmetic cur- 
riculum (National Aviation Education 
Council, 1025 Connecticut Ave., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C.; $.59). 


The Rosetta Stone—Pamphilet 
telling the story of the Rosetta Stone; 
a description of the stone ond how it 
was deciphered (Museum Pieces, 15 
West 27th Street, New York 1, N.Y.; 
$.25). 


The Story of Petroleum—<A 34- 
page illustrated booklet telling how 
men choose places for drilling oil, how 
they transport crude oi! to refineries, 
and how they manufacture and dis- 
tribute finished products (Shell Oil 
Company, 5@ West 50th Street, New 
York 20, N.Y., or 1008 West Sixth 
Street, Los Angeles 54, Calif.; free). 


The Teacher and Mentai 
Health—Pamphlet which discusses 
the basic principles of emotional 
growth and human relations as related 
to the work of the classroom teacher 
(Supt. of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C.; 
Catalog No. FS 2.22:M 52/14/959; 
$.20). 


Three to Make Ready—tTrio of 
teaching-aid games that make home- 
work fun by combining education with 
entertainment: “Fractions Are As Easy 
As Pie,” a jigsaw-puzzle-type aid for 
grades 2-7, $1.00; “Words That Go To- 
gether” builds vocabulary and intro- 
duces French for K-Grade 2, $2.00; 
and “United States Flash Cards,” a 
guessing game involving all 50 states, 
for Grades 3-7, $1.00 (Milton Bradley 
Company, Springfield, Mass.). 


You and Your Congressmen 
Booklet designed to help you evaluate 
the candidates; discussed topics in- 
clude “Duties of Your Congressman,” 
“Congressional Procedure,” “How a 
Bill Becomes Law,” and “The Part 
You Can Play in Your Congressmen’s 
Jobs” (Ticonderoga Publishers, 230 
Park Avenue, Néew Yerk 17, N-Y.; 
$.15 each in quantities up to 24 copies; 
from 25 to 99 copies, $.10 each). 
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' 
librarian are essential for extensive school use 


typical of the emphasis on physical science 


isote ype 


Mock Convention Teaches 
Democracy in Action 
(Continued from page 33) 


most gratifying. Some measure of this 
is shown by the fact that the local 
press devoted some four columns on a 
front page to a report of the conven- 


, tion, along with a large photo, as 
clerks recorded it on a chalkboard, I . 


shown on page 33. And, best of all 
and added it to the totals which were wer pa ‘ 


students and faculty had the feeling 


shown on a large screen by the over- , . 
that this lesson in American democ- 


head projector At the end of each 

racy in action was one they would 
ballot, the official totals were an- 
not soon forget. 
nounced, and a short intermission 
foll wee d 


While balloting was going on, cam- 


AV SUGGESTIONS 


How We Elect Our Representatives; 
Meaning of Elections 
and black and white), Coronet 

suilding, Chicago 


paign managers scurried about, trying 
films, color, 


io line up enough votes for their 
candidate to win. By the end of the 


fourth ballot, a definite trend, in Films, Coronet 


1, Ul 
Political Parties; Presidential Elec- 
tions (films), Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette 
Ave., Wilmette, Ill 
was made and carried. Young Citizen Looks at Politic s, Set 
No. 1, “Civics Series” (filmstrip, 
color Popular Science from Mc- 
hs : Graw-Hill Text-Film Dept., 330 
platform. Then, the st nts heard W. 42nd St.. New York 36, N.Y 


EpitoriaL Note: Teachers who try 
, to hold a similar convention, either in 
the princeiptes of democracy involved June or before the November election, 
A short should be sure pupils realize that a 
onvention is . ‘ a long ‘ 
prayer by the chaplain concluded this poe a whe gg tex mes gh jong peel 
level of party politics. The noise, con- 
fusion, bickering, trading, and parad- 
ing of buttons, banners, and costumes 
is only an outward demonstration of 
party delegates’ enthusiasm 
It is also important for children to 
realize that good government is the 
of time, etiort, patience, and sacrifice result of good leadership, and that the 
quality of leadership is in direct pro 
portion to the voters’ interest in their 
were convinced that the results were own welfare at the community, state, 


COLLIER’S 


favor of one candidate, was evident, 
and state delegates began changing 
their votes to unite behind the party 
choice. Finally, a motion to make 


the vote unanimous for the candidate 


After selecting a candidate, the 
de le wates voted and accepted the party 


talks by adults from the two major 


political parties. They emphasized 


in conventions of this kind 


seventh-grade “political” experience 
EVALUATION 


Although a study program of this 


scope required a tremendous amount 


on the part of a great many people, we 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
for 1960 


Wr today’s increased emphasis on excellence in learning, the 1960 


ollier’s Encyclopedia becomes an even more effective tool for bright 


fifth. and sixth-graders and junior high school students 


Inspection shows that the 1960 edition ean proudly take its place beside 


the previous sets that have constituted the continuous revision program 


practiced since Collier’s entrance into the ency lopedia field in 1953. Almost 


800 articles have been revised or added in the 1960 edition 


Acceptance of Collier’s Encyclopedia has been gradual for other effective 

were already well entrenched in school libraries, and it’s almost a fore- 
gone conclusion that personal recognition and use of a research tool by the 
Collier’s has therefore had 


wait (patiently or otherwise) for this familiarity to be built up, even 


though it was soon recognized as a research tool of integrity and worth. 


Of interest to our readers is the revision of the article France, in fact 


of the entire series dealing with the French Community of Nations. A photo- 


graphic tour of the UN and « xplanatory chart are also well done. 


Meticulously prepared discussions of atomic and nuclear structures are 
Their use below the college level 
may be questioned although two cighth-grade boys showed the chart on 
and quoted from the article with apparent understanding 

Treatments of space science and the solar system in the 1960 edition are 


well done, and the latter particularly should stimulate excellent students 


to further research. Emphasis on practical applications of physical science 


the 1960 edition’s new discussion on air conditioning, for 


is also apparent 
instance deals extensively with the subject 

Transparencies are again used to advantage to illustrate internal structure, 
this time in the article Frog, as well as Man. 

If you are using Collier’s with your students for the first time you will 

id they are having a research experience in the truest sense of the word. 
Collier’s seems to make small attempt to woo the reader. Its emphasis is on 
n ling much information presented with a high degree of validity and 
rea ible lucidity. Its users are not spoon-fed, but perhaps now is the time 
F.N.E. 


to set your children are ready for some sturdy chewing. 
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and national level. Briefly, people get 
the kind of government they deserve. 

The following questions may help a 

teacher motivate a project of this kind. 

1. Why do political parties exist? 

2. Does the United States Constitu- 
tion provide for them? 
What is a politician? Who is eli- 
ible to be one? 
Bove we always had the Democratic 
and Republican parties? 

. What do the initials G.O.P. mean? 
What are the party symbols for 
Democrats and Republicans? 

How is a political party organized? 
What does “grass roots” mean? 

. Why is a precinct captain or a 
county chairman important? 

. Who determines the number of dele- 
gates to a national convention? 

. Do both parties have the same 
number of delegates? Why? 

. How is the number of Congression- 
al representatives determined? 

13. How many Congressional districts 
are there? 


Projected Reading 
(Continued from page 26) 


may be asked only to point out some 
particular in a picture, but they are 
still part of the group. Liberal use 
is made of supplementary books so 
the bright child need not be penal- 
ized. The adjustments 
which are made depend upon the 
make-up of the class and the teac her's 


particular 


own preferences. 

As the year progresses, the amount 
of screen reading is reduced by most 
teachers until in some cases it is used 
very little during the latter part of 
the year. The children, however, en- 
joy screen reading and commonly ask, 
“When are we going to have the 


screen again?” 


SO MUCH for our general approach; 
what results have we found? We 
gathered three kinds of data to help 
answer this question: achievement 
test results, a sight vou abulary test 
administered individually, and the 
judgment of teachers. 

For two years in the spring, we 
administered a standardized reading 
achievement test to the eighteen class- 
rooms using prajected reading and to 
eighteen who were using the more 
conventional methods. The results 
In both years the median achieve- 
ment scores were identical and the 
scatter of the two groups so similar 
as to be almost identical; we could 
detect no differences by achievement 
tests 

In order to check more exactly, a 
representative list of sixty words 
taught in the first grade through the 
first primer was given as an individual 
test to all children as soon as they 
finished the primer—those taught by 
projected reading and a similar group 
taught by the usual grouping method. 
There was no difference between the 
two groups in their achievement on 
this test. 

We asked for candid opinions from 
teachers regarding this method—their 
thoughts on “What I like about 
projected reading” and “What I dis- 
like about projected reading.” The 
replies under the first category, “What 
I like,” grouped themselves as follows: 

The children were happy and felt 
unified as a group. “From the stand- 
point of the children, I can say only 
one thing—they love it! They were 
pleased to have everyone able to read 
the book; no one felt left out and 
they were all able to feel successful!” 

Projected reading does not retard 
the more able student. “The capable 


(Continued on page 94) 
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Coupon Service 


CIRCLE CORRESPONDING NUMBER 


IN COUPON ON NEXT PAGE 
I JAMAICA TOURIST BOARD. Plesse send 


me literature about vacationing on the 
Island of Jamaica. 


AMEPICAN OPTICAL COMPANY. Learn 
how you can combine AO's New Overhead 
Projector with AO's New TECHNAMATION 
process to add motion to still transparen- 
cies. Color Brochures $83550 and $84560 
contain complete information 


BAUSCH & LOMB. Catalog E-152, ‘'Optica! 
Instruments for Science Ins*ruction"’ - com- 
plete informative data, secifications and 
classroom applications. 


JUNIOR SCIENCE BOOKS. Send colorful 
Spring catalog from Garrard Press on new 
"Junior Science Books."’ 


POSTAL FINANCE COMPANY. Teachers 
may borrow any amount needed—$100 to 
$600 in complete privacy and confidence BY 
MAIL. Old established company. No pay- 
ments during summer. Information sent in 
plain envelope. 


PROJECTION OPTICS COMPANY, INC. 
Free 4-page, 2-color folder called ‘‘How to 
Win Attention and Influence Audiences’ 
available. Contains suggestions on use of 
opaque projectors in classes, lectures, etc 


TEXAS BY STREAMLINERS. Send me com- 
plete information on travel to Texas by 
Santa Fe Streamliners. 


HENRY HUDSON HOTEL offers an Out- 
standing Budget Package Tour of New York 
City. Check coupon for complete informa- 
tion and colorful brochure 


MARSH 77 Felt-Point Pen. Information 
about the Marsh 77 Felt-Point Pen, and a 
list of stores where they can be purchased 


VIEWLEX, INC. Colorful brochure describ 
ing “easy to teach with" filmstrip pro- 
jectors. 


ENRICHMENT TEACHING MATERIALS. 
Please send me information about the new 
ENRICHMENT DOCUMENTARY RECORDS, 
ENRICHMENT LANDMARK RECORDS and 
correlated ENRICHMENT LANDMARK FILM 
STRIPS and free sample copy of Leads to 
Listening 


REEVES SOUNDCRAFT. Please send litera- 
ture on How to Choose the Right Recording 
Tape and on all Soundcraft Magnetic Tapes 


GENERAL CATALOG OF 952 CORONET 
FILMS. Please send your latest catalog, 
selected Audio-Visual helps including 952 
Coronet Films 


TEACHER'S GUIDE TO NEW AND INEX- 
PENSIVE CLASSROOM AIDS. Brand-new 
1960 Instructor Teaching Aids Catalog il- 
lustrates and describes these useful teach- 
ing tools. 


STORYTELLING FILMSTRIPS, RECORDS, 
AND FILMS. All based on outstanding chil- 
dren's books. Send for the colorful free bro- 
chure which describes the Picture Book 
Parade filmstrips, records, and films avail- 
able from the Weston Woods Studios 


DISCOVERY BOOKS. Spring announcement 
of new ‘Discovery Books'’ for elementary 
grades. Garrard Press 


BORROW-BY-MAIL. Dial Finance Company 
will send you complete information about 
Borrow-by-Mail service for teachers, in a 
plain envelope, as described in advertise 
ment on Page 5 


JAM HANDY FILMSTRIP CATALOG with 
special listing of filmstrips eligible for pur 
chase under NDEA. (The Jam Handy Or 
ganization) 


CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO. Fio- 
master Schocl Bulletin, showing ways a 
teacher can use the Flo-master Felt Tip 
Pen; Brite-line circular showing ways to use 
the Brite-line marker 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY—FREE—A 
new pamphiet on 1960 Teaching Aids for 
Arithmetic, Reading and Social Studies 
Listing and description with prices. Grade 
identified. 





ne Instructor Coupon Service 


FREE and INEXPENSIVE CLASSROOM MATERIALS 


21 SING '"N DO Record Albums for grades K-6. 


Original songs with actions coordinated 
with lyrics. Sung by "'Melody Lady"’ in ap- 
proved key against full musical background. 


CHARLES BESELER COMPANY. Please 
send information on uses, applications and 
description of modern opaque projectors. 
Also arrange for free demonstration at my 
convenience 


NEW DOLCH BOOKS. Send me your color- 
ful Spring folder on your ‘‘New Dolch 
Books.'' (Garrard Press) 


COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG. Please send 
me descriptive brochure—about individual 
visits to Williamsburg 


TREASURE CHEST OF AUDIO-VISUAL 
IDEAS. Illustrated booklet on classroom 
use of films, including preparation of film 
lessons and how to find effective teaching 
films. Published as a free service by Victor 
Animatograph Corp. 


CLASSROOM MICROSCOPES FOR ELEMEN- 
TARY GRADES. Please send me your latest 
catalog describing Testa Classroom Micro- 
scopes, including advanced models and ac- 
cossories, with prices and quantity dis- 
counts for schools. 


EBF SCIENCE PROGRAM. Complete teach- 
er's guides on the first films in EBF's Science 
Program at the elementary level. Elecird- 
magnets: How They Work; Explaining Mat- 
ter: Atoms and Molecules; Explaining Mat- 
ter: Molecules in Motion; Electricity: How 
to Make a Circuit (Using the Dry Cell). See 
ad on Page 86. 


FREE FLANNEL BOARD CATALOG. New 
Instructo Flanne! Boards, Felt Cut-Outs, 
Magnetic Visual Aids, and Colorprint Class- 
room Posters, all shown in full color cata- 
log. (See Jacronda Mfg. Co. ad on Page 
67.) 


FREE BOOKLET, ‘‘Creative Arts for Chil- 
dren,"" ideas for classroom art and paper 
sculpture projects using simple materials 
and MAGIC MARKER. Also, Bulletin ""MAG- 
1C MARKER in the School."’ See ad on Page 
86. (Speedry Products) 


STEP-UP READING SKILLS. Send folder 
with information on improving reading 
speed and comprehension for remedial, 
average and gifted students with the Read- 
ing Rateometer, the electric reading accel- 
erator shown on Page 74. (Audio Visual 
Research) 


UNITED STATES BEET SUGAR ASSOCIA- 
TION. Send me free the completely new 
Beet Sugar Kit 


RHEEM CALIFONE SCHOOL AND CLASS- 
ROOM PHONOGRAPH. Please send your 
catalog of school and classroom phono- 
graphs together with price list. 


FREE LITERATURE DESCRIBING NEW TUR- 
KEY KIT. A complete audio-visual package 
containing filmstrips, records, study cards, 
artifacts about ART, CITY and RURAL LIFE, 
and HISTORY of Turkey. Level: junior high 
to adult. (International Communications 
Foundation) 


SCIENCE AND MATH—HEALTH AND 
SAFETY FILMS. Coronet offers descriptive 
folders covering their Science and Math 
Films and Health and Safety Films 


AUDIO EDUCATION. Free information 
about our complete program of recordings 
and filmstrips, prepared professionally to 
enrich your classes in the language arts, 
the social studies subjects and music 


CALIFORNIA BY S7TREAMLINERS. Please 
send me literature featuring the Santa Fe 
Streamliners to California. 


““PARAKEETS ARE FUN" Booklet. The fun 
and “how to'' of parakeet ownership, 
training and health. Copy free; if usable 
up to 20. The R. T. French Company 


STANBOW PRODUCTIONS, INC. Please 
send me your complete catalog, listing film- 
strips, records and filmstrip/record combi- 
nations, in 9 major curriculum areas, includ- 


39 12 PAGE TABLOID FOR TEACHERS. Send 


SVE's latest spring newspaper broadside 
of 12 pages about FILMSTRIPS IN EDUCA- 
TION. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDY WITH RHEEM 
CALIFONE PHONOGRAPH. Please send 
FREE complete information on foreign lan- 
guage study using Rheem Califone Listening 
Corner and Audio Center Transcription play- 
ing phonographs. 


CORONET FILMS ON U. S. HISTORY AND 
GUIDANCE. Here is complete information 
describing Coronet Films, U.S. History and 
Guidance 


AIR FRANCE. ‘‘European Highlights Tour"’ 
—seven countries—thirty-one days. Send for 
information. 


AIR FRANCE. ‘‘Educational Tour of Eu- 
rope’’ — seven countries — forty-six days. 
Send for complete information. 


AIR FRANCE. ‘‘Tour Europe''—seven coun- 
trios—twenty-seven days. Send for com- 
plete information. 








1960. 


If 1959-1960 coupons are mailed to us next fall, we cannot guarantee 
delivery of items offered. In addition, because of the rush of new coupons 
in issues next fall, it will be necessary for us to delay the clearing of any 
“old” coupons at least 30 days after they are received in Dansville. 
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CIRCLE CORRESPONDING NUMBER in COUPON 


I)7 KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY. Please send 


full information on the multiple-purpose 
Keystone Overhead Projector. 


58 CHART LISTING FILMSTRIPS RECOMMEND- 


ED FOR NDEA. Send new large correla- 
tion chart with listings grouped by grade 
levei, subject; showing filmstrips recom- 
mended by SVE for purchase under Title 
ill of the National Defense Education Act 
(SVE.) 


59 CATALOG OF SCIENCE AND SOCIAL STUD- 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
Mail ALL COUPONS Before August I, 1960 


In order to expedite delivery and make sure that materials offered in this 
section are available, we ask that all coupon offers made during the school 
year, September 1959 through June 1960, be mailed to us by August 1, 


1ES FILMSTRIFS ADAPTED FROM THE 
“TRUE BOOKS." International Visual Edu- 
cation Service offers a catalog of filmstrips 
covering Natural, Physical, and Biological 
Sciences and Social Studies. All related to 
the Childrens Press ‘True Books.'' Also a 
series of ‘America and Its Presidents.'* Kin- 
dergarten through 6th grade. 


TAKE A RIVER CRUISE. Americo's only 
luxury paddle wheel river steamer, air- 
conditioned. Visit romantic, historic, color- 
ful river towns and cities-.Send for full 
color folder describing the 1960 cruises 
(Greene Line Steamers, Inc.) 





G4 AUTO INSURANCE FOR NON-DRINKERS. 


Complete information on better automobile 
insurance at less cost, available. to non 
drinkers only. 


ASSOCIATION FILMS. In addition to the 
FREE LOAN films ordered from your adver 
tisement on Page 83, please send your 44 
page catalog, ‘Selected Motion Pictures 


TS! 16 MM SOUND MOTION PICTURE 
PROJECTORS. Please send me your new 
folder, ‘‘What type of projectors should we 
have?"’ . . . and specification folder 


MATSON NAVIGATION COMPANY. Please 
send information about Matson's complete 
Hawaiian Vacation. See ad Page 4 


MATSON NAVIGATION COMPANY. Please 
send information about 2 week Christmas 
& New Years cruises. See ad Page 4. 


CHAMPION DIVISION, — MILLIKEN PuUB- 
LISHING COMPANY. Please send free 
catalog describing your Néw 1960 Liquid 
Process Duplicating Books. See ad Page 10 


DELTA FILM PRODUCTIONS, INC. Free 
teacher's guides on mathematics, science, 
sociai science and art. Ad on Page 79 


GRAFPLEX, INC. Information on School 
Master Filmstrip and Slide Projector, In- 
siructor 150 Filmstrip Projector, témm 
Graflex-Ampro Movie Projectors, Graflex 
Classic Tape Recorder, Record Players 











AG AIR FRANCE. 


4% AIR FRANCE. ‘Study and Travel in Eu- 


rope.'' Send for complete information. 


Escorted Tour of Europe"’ 
—ten countries—thirty-days. Send for com- 
plete information. 


AIR FRANCE. "Southern Europe and 
North Africa Escorted Tour''—ten countries 
—forty-four days. Send for complete infor- 
mation. 


COLORFUL BOOKLET OF VISUAL AIDS 
FROM 1.V.E.S. Inciudes descriptions of the 
5 sets of Filmstrips adapted from the Chil- 
,drens Press ‘‘True Books,'' 50 State Poster 
Maps, Picture Posters of all 33 Presidents 
From International Visual Education Service 


FREE ILLUSTRATED FOLDER identifies near- 
ly 100 Famous Paintings. Reproductions 
are available in Large Size and Full Color 
on gallery quality paper, suitable for In- 
struction, Art Appreciation and Home Fram- 
ing, etc. (Society for Visual Education) 


CORONET FILMS ON MUSIC AND LAN- 
GUAGE ARTS. Please send your descrip- 
tive information on Coronet Films, Music, 
and the Language Arts. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY. A new 
exciting writing kit containing test booklets 
for each child plus a teacher's manual and 
large wall chart 


CUBANA AIRLINES. Write for complete 
descriptive material. 


RADIANT SCREENS FOR SCHOOL AND 
CLASSROOM. Please send free booklet 
“The Miracle of Lenticular Screens’’ and 
brochure on complete Projection Screen 
Line. 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY. Please ar- 
range for me a demonstration of the multi- 
ple-purpose Keystone Overhead Projector. 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY. Set 
of 12” x 19” charts of Speedball Pen Let- 
tering; Lessons on Linoleum Block Printing; 
Two New Charts showing Large Lettering 
for Flash Cards. 


NEW COLOR SOUND FILM “STARS & 
STRIPES ON DISPLAY."’ Please send FREE 
Teacher's Guide and complete information 


GI TOUR SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA BY TAN- 


NER GRAY LNE. Please send folder on 
rates and information describing Tanner 
Gray Line Motor Tours to Southern Cali- 
fornia. 


SEE NORTHERN CALIFORNIA BY MOTOR 
TOUR. Send full information and rate 
folder on seeing Northern California by 
San Francisco Gray Line. 


NORTH AMERICAN PHILIPS, INC., High 
Fidelity Products Division. Send me your 
illustrated, detailed specification sheet with 
complete mechanical and electrical descrip- 
tion and data on the Norelco ‘Continental’ 
3-speed portable high fidelity tape re- 
corder 


Be sure and include your remittance for 


all items on which there Is a charge. 


JZ AUDIO BOOKS—16 RPM RECORDS. Please 


send your complete catalog of 16 RPM 
records. Also please send a sample record, 
Favorites of Literature, containing stories 
and poems from the Audio Book list. | en 
close 25¢ to cover handling 


JET AGE FLIGHT FILMSTRIP. Grades 6 up 
32 frames, captioned. Photos and diagrams 
in color, at low cost, to project on school 
equpiment. Also Teaching Guide. Valuable 
science instruction from authentic oper- 
ational data. Produced by SVE in coopera- 
tion with United Air Lines. —$1.00 


NEW NIFTY BINDER. Please rush my 
NIFTY Binder with gold Personalizer, plus 
my package of filler paper and NIFTY Sub 
ject Folder. $1. See ad Page 45 


f-—-—--———————For TEACHERS’ USE only —————~—~~~~, 


Street or RD 


Circle each number you want. Mail in envelope to The INSTRUCTOR, Coupon 
Service, Dansville, N.Y. Be sure to enclose remittance where necessary. 


PRINT OR TYPE 
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Be sure and include your remittance for all items on which there is a charge, 
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on your new 16mm Color Sound Film ‘'Stars 
& Stripes on Display."’ (indiana Un'versity) 


and make all checks or money orders payable to The INSTRUCTOR. 


ing French and Science. Records for primary 
Speech and Group Singing. 
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Projected Reading 
(Continued from page 92) 


child does not seem to be held back. 
On the contrary, I have never had 
capable children do so much extra 
reading.” 

Slow children make progress. “The 
slow learner does not have the feeling 
that he is not ‘keeping up’; rather he 
profits by and is stimulated by hear- 
ing and watching better readers.” 

The shy child particularly benefits. 
“Having the room darkened is a great 





Directory of 
Book Publishers 
(See page 5 10-11) 


Association for Childhood Education 
International, 3615 Wisconsin Ave., 
N.W., Washington 16, D. 

Allyn & Bacon, Inc., Route 9W, Engle- 
wood Cliffs, NJ 

Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., 1720 E. 38th 
$t., Indianapolis 6, Ind 

Columbia University Press, Journalism 
Building, New York 27, N.Y 

John Day Co., Inc., 210 Madison Ave., 
New York 16 , 

E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 300 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 

Garden City Books, 575 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N.Y. 

Grosset & Dunlap, Inc., 1107 Broad- 
way, New York 10, N.Y 

Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 383 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd St., 
New York 16, N.Y. 

Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, Inc,, 383 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison 

Ave., New York 22, N.Y 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Inc., 419 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36, N.Y 

N-P Publications, 850 Hansen Way, 
Palo Alto, Calif 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., Route 9W, Engle- 
wood Cliffs, NJ. 

Charles Scribner's Sons, 597-599 Fifth 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y 

Teachers College, Bureau of Publica- 
tions Columbia University, 525 
West 120th St., New York 27, N.Y 

1S. Government Printing Office, 

Superintendent of Documents, Wash 
ington 25, D.C 

Whittlesey House. See McGraw-Hill 

World Publishing Co W. 110th 
St., Cleveland 2, Ohio 





advantage to the shy child; he be- 
comes so interested in the pictures 
and the story that he soon loses his 
shyness and takes part readily.” 
ittention is good. “1 liked the en- 
thusiasm and eagerness with which 
‘television-minded’ children accept 
this method of learning to read.” 
Lesson plannin » is simplified. “The 
effort in planning is less; there is one 
group to prepare for instead of three 
or four, and fewer discipline prob- 
lems develop because all children are 
under direct supervision at all times, 
ind also because interest is greater 
and attention spans are longer.” 
More ehlective use of workbooks 
“This is the first year I've felt the 
true value of workbooks. Each day 
when we worked in them it was a re- 
teaching situation because I was there 
answering the children’s questions and 
could see where they had difficulty.” 
The teachers delineated clearly 
some problems ussociated with pro- 
jected reading, but they were not 
numerous. A few felt their brighter 
children were held back in the latter 


part of the year, some others felt the 
slow-learning children were penalized, 
and some felt that skills for inde- 
pendent study and committee work 
suffered. This last fault, especially, 
happens easily in projected reading, 
so the teachers now plan to prepare 
children more carefully for inde- 
pendent study and for committee 
work 

As a general evaluation, the teach- 
ers felt that the “advantages far ex- 
ceed the disadvantages, both in 
quality and quantity.” As one of the 
teachers, Mrs. John DeMoully, ob- 
serves, “Teaching the entire class as 
one group dramatically changes the 
entire procedure in the first-grade 
classroom. The teacher is released to 
give all her time to directing the 
activities of the children and to meet- 
ing their needs as they arise. She is 
not busy with one group while the 
rest of the children in the class are 
working on unsupervised activities.” 

We use projected reading with cer- 
tain of the children in our remedial 
reading program; we definitely do 
not use it as a blanket technique. Re- 
medial reading is individual imstruc- 
tion and the approach is necessarily 
suited to the particular child. How- 
ever, we have found these advantages: 
A child who has failed frequently 
may have a negative reaction to books 
but love screen reading. The charac- 
ters “come alive” on the screen, at- 
tention span is lengthened, and new 
words begin to stick. The restless 
child has more opportunity for free 
movement and can still see what he 
is to read: this lowers tension 

In total, we feel that this method 
as we have used it has many genuine- 
ly worth-while possibilities; truth, like 
the diamond that it is, has many 
facets, and in reading, this is one 
more approach which adds to the 
latitude of choice in methods. We 
are convinced, also, that many of the 
merits of projected reading are too 
subtle te lend themselves to objective 
measurement. Hlence, this is a highly 
intriguing field for further study 

AuTHnor’s Note: For the data upon 
which this article is based, we are in- 
debted to Miss Florence Berndt and 
Mrs. John DeMoully, who carried on 
our first experimental work, and to the 
many classroom teachers who sub- 
sequently became part of the experi- 
ment. 


The Road Runner 
—Comic of the Desert 


Continued from page 60) 


Mother road runner usually lays 
three to six chalky white or yellow- 
ish eggs, but may lay up to twelve. 
Incubation begins at once, and after 
a while the nest contains both grow- 
ing and hatching birds 

Both parents feed the young. The 
nest is usually on a low branch of 
a squatty mnie squite, or in a cactus 
patch. It is made of small sticks and 
lined wicn soft plant materials, snake- 
skins, and feathers 

“Fellow countryman” he is, with 
a salt-and-pepper speckled body. As 
long and lanky as a cowboy. he tives 
off the land, helping in his way to 
balance nature, if man will let him 
alone long enough to do his work 





Mail “Coupon Service” Items NOW. 
See the special announcement on Page 93. 
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A articles should not exceed 300 words. Type them double-spaced, 
each on a separate sheet of paper. Put your name and address on each 
sheet and on every photograph or sample that you submit. We will pay 
$4.00 upon publication for each article and $1.00 for a photograph or 
drawing. Articles cannot be acknowledged or returned. Items (excep? sea- 
sonal) not heard from in six months should be considered rejected. 

Address: Teachers Help One Another, THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


END-OF-SCHOOL BOX SOCIAL 


iy WAS my pleasure to be an invited guest at an end-of-the 
year school picnic in Mrs. Sara Magers’ fourth grade of 
Cecil Avenue School, Delano, California. It had been left up 
to the class to decide what kind of picnic they wanted, and 
they voted for a box social. The boys supplied the drinks, and 
the girls the box lunches. All their imaginative creativeness 
went into the making of these boxes. To avoid any show of 
partiality, there was rh bidding, and no boy was permitted to 
pick out the girl or the box of his choice. The girls, with their 
boxes, sat in a circle,} awaiting the verdict. The girls’ names 
were placed in a box and mixed up. Then each boy, in turn, 
drew a slip with the name of the girl beside whom he was to 
sit and share the box lunch. Needless to say, eating in a circle 
erased the stigma of any child’s having to eat alone or with 
someone who was not particularly desirable. The idea worked 
perfectly for this group. Nobody grumbled, nobody com- 
plained, and from the ensuing giggles and laughter, it was very 
obvious that the entertainment went over with a bang. I 
shared the boys’ enthusiasm as to the mysterious contents of 
their respective boxes. Lucky guest, there was only one girl too 
many, so I had the chance of drawing two names, and eating 
from two boxes! It’s a wise and resourceful teacher who plays 
into the hands of her youngsters, and yet keeps a tight hold on 
the reins of control over the sensitive nature of children at 


this grade level. RICHARD BLAKE 


TEACHING LEFT-HANDERS 


I’ you are right-handed, and are trying to teach left-handed 
children to write or do ha:dwork, you may have difficulty 


in showing them. But try sitting directly in front of them, not 
beside them, and they can learn much easier. In this way, all 
your movements are as movements reflected in a mirror. They 
will go in the same direction as the child’s movements must 
go. I find this works very well RUTH K. GOODWIN 


SPECIAL READERS' CLUB 


W E ORGANIZED our slow readers into a club which they en- 

joyed and to which it seemed a privilege to belong. 
Names for the club were suggested by members of the whole 
class. The-club then withdrew to a corner and selected the 
name they liked best—“Special Readers’ Club.” 

Rach week the club selected a story which they had enjoyed 
in our reading class and prepared it in such a way that an 
audience would enjoy hearing it. The story was divided into 
parts and each child was given a part to prepare. During the 
week, an audience was secured who would be willing to listen 
to the story on Friday. This audience consisted of another 
room, even someone in a nearby home, especially shut-ins. 

On Friday, the members of the club, each wearing a ribbon 
badge on which was the name of the club, and book in hand, 
would sally forth for their destination. Upon arrival, the chair- 
man would knock on the door and ask the person who admit- 
ted them, “May we read you a story?” Afterward, the chair- 
man would say, “Thank you for listening.” Then the club 
would come “home”’ and report any comments made by their 
audience, and comment themselves on their performance. 

A special feature of the club was the guest reader whom the 
club chose from the room each week. This guest reader might 
be one of the best readers or merely a mediocre reader—one 
of many eager applicants who vied for the honor of reading 
with the Special Readers’ Club for that week. HELEN MACKLIN 





Teachers 


LAST WEEK OF SCHOOL 
EACHERS at the end of a school year are ea- 
T ger to get things put away so they can walk 
out the last day, leaving a clean neat room. But 
this often means keeping bulletin boards bare. 
Perhaps this suggestion will solve the problem. 
Take big sheets of butcher paper and put 
them up. On one print with a felt pen large 
slogans: 
BE SAFE THIS SUMMER 
START A COLLECTION 
STUDY THE TIMES TABLES 
On another paper let the pupils tell what they 
are going to do, writing it in big letters: 

BETTY IS GOING 
JIM WILL VISIT HIS GRANDMOTHER IN UTAH 
Still another paper may carry messages from one 

child to another about the summer vacation: 

SEE YOU AT THE BEACH 

LET’S GO FISHING TOGETHER 

On the last day of school, sweep these papers 
into the wastebasket, knowing you have had in- 
teresting bulletin boards through the last week 
KATHERYN WOLCOTT CARLSON 


HAVE FUN—READ 


PLANT A GARDEN 


LEARN TO SWIM 


TO CAMP 


of school. 


RULING A NOTEBOOK 


I HAVE discovered an easy way to add several 
one time. I stretched three narrow rubber bands 
across a small block of wood, keeping them in 
place with thumbtacks at each end. I used an 
ordinary stamp pad for inking. REA MILLER 


vertical lines to the pages of a notebook at 


OBSERVING BIRTHDAYS 


IRTHDAYS are so important to first- and 
B second-graders! On the child’s special day 
I make a crown on which is written, “Today Is 
My Birthday.” A picture suitable for the time 
of year is pasted on the crown. That child is 
“king” or “queen” and also helper for the day. 
At the beginning of the session, after the birth- 
day child tells his age, the crown is placed on 
his head, and our birthday record is played. 
During the day, as each child finishes his regular 


. 


¥ 


elp 


ile 


nother 


work, he draws on 9” x 12” paper a large birth- 
day cake with a greeting. Each cake is signed 
by the one who “baked” it. At the end of the 
day, the cakes and the crown are taken home by 
the birthday child. 

Second-graders make more elaborate cakes, 
cut them out, and paste them on colored con- 


struction paper. GILDA SANTOSUOSSO 


DEVICE FOR TEACHING RATIO 


HILE teaching ratio to sixth-graders, I 
W found that the abler pupils grasped the 
idea of regrouping by studying the pictures ar- 
ranged in sequence in the text. However, this 
concept was not so easily comprehended by the 
others in the group. A successful manipulative 
x 15” hot pad (as used on 
enamel and cutouts mounted on 
small bar magnets. With this ““magnetic board,” 
individual children could rearrange groups and 
actually see the relationships which were being 
discussed. The pupils made up their own prob- 


device was a 20” 
stove tops ) 


lems and also solved some which were assigned 
to them. JEAN COSENTINO 


PICTORIAL RECORD 


LIKE to keep a snapshot record of the ac- 
I tivities of my fifth-graders for their current 
enjoyment and as a memory-refresher for my- 
self in years to come. As I paste the pictures 
in an ordinary album, I add comments typed to 
fit spaces left between them. It is a wonderful 
form of self-evaluation. 

I start with a group photo of the children tak- 
en in color and end with a composite of the in- 
dividual photos of the children taken by a com- 
mercial photographer. Some pictures show room 
arrangements, others effective bulletin boards 
and murals. Some show the children engaged in 
activities, or committee work, or dramatizations. 
Of course there is our room decorated for 
Christmas. I include snaps of the special teach- 
ers who also work with my children. 

In order to get informal pictures quickly, I 
sacrificed even what I know about good lighting 


and composition, so the albums are more appeal- 
ing to me and to my class than they would be to 
other people. FLORA NELL ROEBUCK 


FISH IN MOSAIC 


Mo" fish in an aquarium make an attrac- 
tive bulletin-board scene for spring. In 
this project we utilized the many colored pages 
of advertisements found in magazines brought 
from home. First, an outline of a fish was drawn 
on construction paper. Then we drew lines to 
mark sections where different pieces of colored 
paper would be placed. Next, we cut the mosaic 
pieces and fitted them into the outline, pasting 
them securely. After completing the sish, we cut 
it out, and it was ready for mounting on a back- 
ground along with other fish, seaweed, rocks, 
and moss, which gave the effect of a huge 
aquarium. MARIAN A, MUELLER 


PATIO CHIMES 


A LL-WEATHER chimes can add charm and in- 
terest to your outdoor patio, and are easily 
made of durable tin and waxed string. Save 
ends of tin cans of various sizes used for fruits 
and vegetables. Most of these are very bright 
and shining, and many are gilded. Put polka 
dots on these tin circles with various colors of 
left-over enamels and paints. Punch a small hole 
close to the outer edge of each disk. Through 
this hole insert a strong linen cord or string of 
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carpet warp that has been well waxed with or- 
dinary beeswax used in sewing. Then tie the 
strings at different lengths to two wire hoops, 
one about four inches, and one about six inches 
in diameter, that have been fashioned from a 
wire coat hanger. Run the ends of the strings 
on a short distance so that they can be tied to- 
gether in a knot and then tied to an ivory or a 
brass curtain ring. 

Your all-weather patio chimes will be very at- 
tractive, and will tinkle with every breeze for 
seasons to come, FLORA CLARK GARDNER 
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CERTIFICATES and AWARDS 


Centificate 


of Awan 
Tassie 


» ps of shoaed 
Gartificate Fe 
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arrennen so” 


a aownnt 


Non-Competitive 


for Every School Purpose 


Here are four handsome school certificates, planned and designed 
by teachers, for honoring individual achievement and 
recognizing schooi service such as your patrol, library helpers, 
cafeteria squad, or playground clean-up teams. Entirely 
non-competitive, these individual certificates will be 
appreciated by the child and his parents. An ideal way of 
demonstrating the school program to the community. Especially 
suitable for play days, spring festivals, and award assemblies. 


Printed on Vellum in two colors. Distinctive designs. Individual 
envelopes and gold seals that can be embossed with the school 
seal. Ribbons in school colors can be added. 

pace to write in 


Award of Honor - red and black (ha 


purpose of award) 


Certificate of Merit for Outstanding School Service - 


purple and black (has space to write in purpose of award) 


Certificate of Award for Good Scholarship 


Certificate of Award for Punctual and Regular School 
Attendance - blue and black 


areen and black 


Package of ten with gold 
seals and white envelopes 


$1.50 


A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 


| Please send me the following Certificates and Awards at once: 
| No. of Packages 


re ere ee wre wee we ee ae ee ee ee 


Award of Honor - package of ten wii! 
seals and envelopes @ $1.50 
Outstanding Service Certificate of Meri 
- package of ten with seals and envelopes @ $1.50 
Good Scholarship Certificate of Award - package 
of ten with seals and envelopes @ $1.50 
Regular Attendance Certificate of Award 
of ten with seals and envelopes @ $1.50 
Total Amount of Order 
‘) Bill me, payable in 30 days. Payment enclosed. 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges 


package 


Name 


a yee et 


on" 
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FIRST 
CLAS 
MAIL 


Dear Miss Owen: 
. . » Our request for exchange letters 
in your magazine brought such an 
overflow of meil for our little school 
that we consequently published a 
Special Alaska Issue of our monthly 
newspaper to supplement a personal 
answer to all the letters Enclosed 
you will find a copy of our paper 
which has been sent to some school in 
nearly every state. 

Sy Leibowitz, Alaska 





Special Alashe 
Issue fer eur 
Pen-pals 
arch, 4960 














Dear Miss Owen: 
...I1 have been an Instructor sub- 
scriber for quite a number of years. 
Last year I decided to use the copy 
which comes each month to our school. 
What a mistake that was! It seems 
to disappear as soon as it arrives. It 
is always in demand and seldom avail- 
able. I find I must have my own copy 
so that I can cut, tear, use and file for 
future use its many fine ideas and 
articles. 

Please consider me a permanent dev- 
otee! 

Margaret S. Bumbera, California 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

I theught I would like to put on the 
little play in the April Instructor (pp. 
34-35), called “Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarfs.” 

At the end of the play, on page 60, 
the instructions say, “He takes Snow 
White’s hand and sings first four verses 
of ‘Castle at Rainbow's End. Snow 
White sings next three verses. and 
they sing the last three together.” I 
found the first verse on page 58, but 
where, oh, where are the other nine 
verses? Surely, they do not sing the 
first verse over ten times! 

Toni Cherpes, Michigan 


Properly speaking, a verse is one 
line of a poem, and that is the 
meaning we had in mind. But we 
must admit that the directions are 
confusing, partly because verse so 
often is used to mean stanza. To 
explain in more detail, Prince Robin 
sings four verses (lines): 

“I know a place for you and me— 

A castle at Rainbow’s End. 

I know a land that’s bright and 
free, 

Where the happy years we will 

spend.” 
Snow White sings the next three: 

“Our hearts e’er will sing, 

Where always ‘tis spring, 

And everyone is a friend.” 
They sing the last three together: 

“Cares will be few. 

Our dreams will come true, 

In our castle at Rainbow’s End.” 
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Dear Miss Owen: 

“Children’s Problems” written by 
Julia Weber Gordon (Apr., p. 90) pro- 
vided a most efficient yardstick with 
which to measure growth in under- 
standing as my homemaking classes 
study and work with younger children. 

I presented this unfinished story for 
informal class discussion. It proved so 
thought-provoking—as well as contro- 
versial—that the girls asked permis- 
sion to use it as our weekly quiz and 
each write her own ending. 

Beulah C. Crenshaw, Illinois 


Enclosed with Miss Crenshaw’s 
letter were some of the stories writ- 
ten by her pupils. We read them 
with relish before sending them on 
to Dr. Gordon. 


* 
The April Cever 


Dear Miss Owen: 

. . . love that cover. Greta Elgaard is 

a most promising young artist... 
Eleanor Strondheim, Florida 


My children were inspired by your 
April cover to have a wonderful paint- 
ing lesson. When I suggested I would 
send some to you to see, not a child 
wanted to give his up. . . 

Madeline Freeman, Texas 


The April cover of The Instructor 
is very attractive but it is wrong to 
call that blue creature a cat. Cats do 
not go down trees head first. 


Mary M. Meldam, Montana 


We did our own research and 
have at least two eyewitnesses who 
insist that they have seen cats poised 
in this position. 


Dear Miss Owen: 

I am writing for some information, 
such as your magazine ought to be 
able to give me. I'd like the names 
of some companies from whom I 
could get patterns for schoolroom 
decorations. Patterns for special holli- 
days and ideas for the months of the 
year. I do not want hobby or crafts 
material, as I have plenty of that kind 
of material. I would also like the name 
of a magazine that puts out this kind 
of material every month, if there is 
any such. I certainly would subscribe 
| ae 

Mrs. Clifford Johnson, South Dakota 


Mrs. Johnson’s sincere plea for 
patterns continued for three more 
paragraphs. What is your reaction 
to her request? 
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LOOKING FORWARD TO VACATION 


You 


And now, split-second changes are 
possible, from normal speed to slow 
motion and back again, on the Bell & 
Howell 8 mm. ZOOMATIC MOVIE 
CAMERA! You can zoom in as close 
to your subject as 6’ for telephoto 
shots, 3'1” for normal ones, and 2’1” 
for wide-angle shots, to get those cute 
close-ups of the children in action. An 
electric eye automatically adjusts the 
lens aperture for varying light condi- 
tions to insure proper exposare. Two 
filters are built in. A haze filter is 
permanent, and a Type A filter can 
be dialed to use indoor films on a ski 
slope as well as in a gym. 

No more parking-meter or lost- 
car-key trouble! Get MEMO- 
PARK key chain with built-in 
pocket timer and alarm to use 
while shopping or doing other 
errands. It is an intricate 60- 
minute Swiss timer that has many 
uses. $6.95 from Omoco Sales, 
Dept. 1, 6819 W. 72nd St., Over- 
land Park, Kan. In colors. 

At 1,000 yards, new imported 
7x50 BINOCULARS provide a 
full 530’ view, giving a Cinerama 
effect! These Japanese binoculars 
are 7” high by 8” wide, ruggedly 
made, yet weigh only 2 lb. 4 oz. 
$46.75 postpaid, including velvet- 
lined carrying case. Order from 
Edmund Scientific Co. Barring- 
ton, N.J. 

A 2-SIDED ADHESIVE in 

a narrow transparent tape is a 

recent product of Kleen-Stik 

Products, Inc. 7300 West Wil- 

son Ave., Chicago, Ill. It is 

ideally suited to school uses 
such as putting up seasonal 
room displays, and decorating 
classrooms with children’s art 
work. It comes 4%”, 34”, and 
1” wide at $1.79 for a 36- 
yard roll in dispenser. 
When you pack for 
that vacation, include a 
MAGNETIC CLOTHES 
BRUSH. It is made of 
specially treated rubber 
in a white plastic holder. 
Removes lint, dust, and 
powder from garments 
easily. Wilshire House, 
8721 Sunset Blvd., Holly- 
wood 46, Calif.; $.50. 

For sport enthusiasts, a red or blue 
CAP’N SNAP-PAC, water-repellent, is 
a carryall of 1001 uses. It provides 
lightweight “toting” space. Size 14” 
x 16” x 4”, $5.98 postpaid from Lod 
Kale Company, Dept. P-89, P.O. Box 
285, Lansford, Pa. 

The care of house plants and cut 
flowers is outlined for 22 varieties of 
each, on DIAL-A-CARE, a 514” dise 
encased in a cover showing real plants 
and flowers in color. Send your order 
to Taffel Brothers, Inc., 347 Fifth 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y. $.35 each 


in lots of 50, minimum order. 





Mail “Coupon Service” Items NOW. 
See the special announcement on Page 93, 














Walk down the pathway of history 


VIRGINIA 


Williamsburg Inn & Cottages Come and capture the leisurely ways of colonial days. 
Double Rooms from $15 to $18, : z . 
in cottages from $8 Feel the stillness in the air as you stroll down quiet 


Wilttameburg Ledge & Taverne streets and ride in horse-drawn carriages. Enjoy the 
Double Rooms from $9 to $15 excitement of visiting famous 18th century buildings and 
The Motor House dining in colonial taverns. Take delightful trips to 


Double Rooms from $12.50 to $15 , . 
nearby Jamestown and Yorktown ... play golf, tennis 


For information, reservations, color j i 
» oon nd cycle. : e ‘ 
folder, write Box 718, Williamsburg, and cycle. Relax in complete comfort in modern hotels, 


Virginia, see your travel agent or New motor house, restored taverns and colonia! guest houses. 
York Reservation Office, 30 Rockefeller , 
Plaza, Circle 6-6820 Plan a vacation in Williamsburg! 


% For information on School Journeys write to Luther Mitchell, Williamsburg, Virginia * 





Send A Copy To Your 
Friends Without Charge 


Now you can show your teacher friends the 
wonderful ready-to-use classroom materials, 
the practical teaching help you get 

in your INSTRUCTOR every month. 


At no cost to you we would like to send 
your friends a free sample copy of 

The INSTRUCTOR. Use the coupon 
below to tell us where to send the 
sample copies. 
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THE Instr uctor Dansville, N.Y. 


Please send a free sample copy of The INSTRUCTOR with my 


compliments to: 


NOME .ccccccccccvccscosccccoceccs 


City, Zone 





Your Name 


St. & No. 


City, Zone, State 
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ANIMALS 

After Dark (verse), June "60, p. 37 

Animal Band, The {song), May "60, p. 45 

Baby-Sitting Daddy Flicker (verse), June '60, p. 37 

Big Frog—Little Puddle (story), Mar. ‘60, p. 52 

tirds Return, The (dramatization), Mar. "60,p 48 

Bird Who Wrote a Song, The (story), Apr. "60, p. 64 

Busy Bee, The (verse), May ‘60, p. 46 

Champion Bertie Beaver (story), June '60, p. 39 

Do You Know the Mothers? (quiz), May ‘60, p. 73 

Duck Boats (song), May "60, p. 45 

Fatty Frog (dramatization), June 60, p. 28 

Frog, The (song), Apr. "60, p. 29 

Goggte-Eyes (story), Mar. '60, p. 52 

I Talk (verse), May ‘60, p. 46 

Let's Talk about Snakes (story), June "60, p. 25 

Old Jeremiah Did Not Like Noise (story), June °60, p. 
39 

Polliwoe@ (verse > May 60, p +6 

Pussy Cat Can't Catch Me (song), Mar. ’60, p. 27 

Road Runner—Comic of the Desert (story), June "60, 
» 25 

Satisfied Turtle, The (verse), June "60, p. 42 

Snail, The (verse), Apr. "60, p. 61 

Spider Web, The (verse), May '60, p. 46 

Swp, Look, and Listen to Birds (unit), Feb. 60, p. 34 

Whale, The (verse), Apr. '60, p. 61 

“Who Are You?” (story), Feb. 60, p. 30 

Wildness, The (verse), June "60, p. 37 

Woodchuck, The poster), Feb. *60, p 16 

Woodiand Friends (vers ), Feb. 60, p. 43 


APRIL FOOL'S DAY 
Bozo's April Fool (story . Apr 60, p 63 
Games for April Fool's Day (games), Apr. 60, p. 94 


ARBOR DAY—See also Teachers Help One Another 
Arbor Day (verse), Apr. '60, p. 99 
Puppets Tell the Arbor Day Story (dramatization), 
Mar. "60, p. 49 
Trees (verse), Mar. '60, p. 26 


ARITHMETIC—See also Creative Construction Ideas, 
Teachers Help One Another, and Tool-Subject De- 
vices 

Arithmetic Gains New Meanings (article), Apr. '60, pp. 
+9..52 

Experiment with Individualized Arithmetic, An (arti- 
ch P Feb. *60, Pp 5? 

Sixth-Graders Were Stockholders in Their Own Corpor- 
ation (unit), May '60, p. 39 


ART—See also Creative Construction Ideas and Teachers 
Help One Another 


Articles 
Help Gifted Children Think before Painting, Apr. 
60, } 
“Young Artists” Scries Announced (book review), 
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Apr. "60, p. 75 
Art Masterpieces 
“Babylonian Dragon” (discussion, p. 12; picture, p 
13), June *60 
“Le Port de Coullioure” 
cussion, p. 17), Mar. ’60 
“Moon Child”—Greta Elgaard (cover; discussion, p 
12), Apr. *60 
“The Peasant’”—Vincent van Gogh (cover; discus- 
sion, p. 17), Feb. ’60 
‘Three Musicians” 
sion, p. 17), May 60 
Design 
Exploring Design, Feb. ’60, pp. 40-41 
Making Allover Designs, May "60, p. 34 
Turn Your Hand to Design, Apr. ’60, p. 40 
Display 
Display Is Visual Communication (feature), May 
‘60, pp. 47-50 
Modeling and Plaster Casting 
Fluid Modeling with Used Foil, June "60, pp. 50-51 
Novel Modeling Projects, Mar. ’60, p. 35 
Rock Molds for Clay, May '60, p. 30 
Sand Casting Indoors, June ’60, p. 54 
Murals 
Paper “Painting,” June ’60, p. 50 
Patio Murals, Apr. '60, p. 37 
Science Mural, May ‘60, p. 42 
Painting 
Circus Painting, June ‘60, p. 53 
Clay for Painting, May 60, p. 31 
Creative Kindergarten Ideas, Feb. °60, p. 37 
Painting the Orchestra, May ‘60, p 


André Derain (cover; dis- 


Pablo Picasso (cover; discus- 


Send the Water-Color Paint Boxes Home! June ’60, 


p. 52 
Special Media 
Art Workshop for Teachers, An, Mar. ’60, pp. 36-37 
Easily Bent Wire, June ‘60, p. 22 
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Finger Painting Clinic, Apr. ’60, pp. 38-39 

Glue and Chalk Designs, May ‘60, p. 33 

A Clip Page on Miché, Mar. ’60, p. 38 
Valentines 

Comic Valentines, Feb. '60, p. 38 

Cut-Border Valentines, Feb. '60, p. 39 

Design Valentines, Feb. °60, p. 39 

Mobile s, Feb oO, p. 38 

Portraits Made with Heart Shapes, Feb. '60, p. 38 

3-D Tissue Valentines, Feb. '60, p. 39 
Verse 

Crayon Drawings, Apr. ’60, p. 61 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


Articles 
Display Is Visual Communication, May '60, pp. 47- 
50 
Equipment—Bridge to Better Teaching, June ’60, p. 
64 
Equipment—Little Hints for Big Results, June ’60, p. 
63 


100 Little Hints for Using Your AV Equipment Ef- 
fectively, June '60, pp. 65-78 

Pioneer in Posters, Feb. ’60, p. 108 

}-D Materials for Everyone—If You Know Where to 
Look! May 60, p 27 

Turkey—A Complete Kit of Audio-Visual Aids (re- 
view), June "60, p.9 

Using Equipment in the Classroom, June ’60, p. 82 

Your Equipment Supply, June ‘60, p. 79 

Bulletin Boards 
February's Bulletin Board Takes Up Space, Feb. ’60, 


p 104 
March Bulletin Boards Present the Best, Mar. °60, 
p. 94 


April's Bulletin Board Goes Abstract, Apr. ’60, p. 92 
May’s Bulletin Boards Harmonize, May '60, p. 84 
June’s Bulletin Board Swings on a Starfish, June ’60, 
p. 62 
Our Circus Bulletin Board, June ’60, p. 34 
Films (reviews), Mar. '60, p. 12; May °60, p. 10; June 
60, p 84 
Filmstrips (reviews), Feb. ’60, p. 12; May ’60, p. 11; 
June 60, p 85 
Pictures 
Airport, The, May 60, p. 78 
Bakery, The, Feb. *60, p. 99 
Closeups of South America, Mar. ’60, p. 41 
Equipment Does Not Assure Good Learning, June 


00, p. 80 
Everyone Had a Hand in Our Bakery Project, Mar. 
60, p 3 


Park, The, June "60, p. 49 

Restaurant, The, Mar. ‘60, p. 44 

Shoe Store, The, Apr. ’60, p. 27 

What Do the Clouds Say? Mar. ’60, pp. 32-33 
Posters : 

Bamboo, Api 60, p. 87 

Peanuts, June '60, p. 35 

Pineapple, The, Mar. 60, p. 88 

Pent Caterpillar, The, May ‘60, p. 77 

Woodchuck, The, Feb. 60, p. 16 
Records (revicws)—See this department in each issue 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN (reviews)- 


in each issue except March 


See this department 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS (revicws)—See this department 


in each issue 


BROTHERHOOD WEEK—See also Teachers Help One An- 
other 
Four February “Days” (dramatization), Feb. 60, p. 48 


CHARACTER EDUCATION 
At the Foot of the Rainbow (story), Feb. *60, p. 53 
Basket Weaver, The (story), Mar 60, p. 55 
“Buenos Dias” (story), Apr. ’60, p. 64 
Checkerboard Weather (story), Apr. *60, p. 62 
Discontented Ivan (story), May ’60, p. 80 
Eagle Trap, The (story), June ’60, p. 41 
Freedom Isn't Free (story), June '60, p. 47 
Goggle-Eyes (story), Mar. ’60, p. 52 
Happy Surprise, The (story), June ’60, p. 38 
Home (verse), June ’60, p. 46 
Larry’s Main Trouble (story), May ’60, p. 55 
Mr. Simpson’s Valentine (story), Feb. 60, p. 31 
Operetta, The (story), May ’60, p. 54 
Prize at the Top of the Mountain, The (story), Apr. 

60, p. 65 

School Yearbook (story), Mar. 60, p. 55 
“Spirit of °60, The” (story), Feb. 60, p. 32 
Tardy Party, The (story), May ’60, p. 53 
['wenty Queens, The (story), May ’60, p. 55 
Water of Life, The (story), Apr. *60, p. 73 
Yak-Yak Bird, The (song), Mar. ’60, p. 27 


CHORAL READING 
Cows, June ’60, p. 34 
Lemonade in the Shade, June ’60, p. 37 


CLOSING DAY—See also Teachers Help One Another 
Freedom: A Song for Graduation, June °60, p. 36 


CONSERVATION 
Cannibals of the Land (umt), Apr. ’60, p. 43 
Tomorrow Begins Today (dramatization), June ’60, p. 
30 


CREATIVE CONSTRUCTION IDEAS 
All Green Designs for St. Patrick, Mar. ’60, p. 103 
Bird, Flower, and Tree Collage, Mar. ’60, p. 101 
Bookholder from Wire Coat Hanger, Apr. ’60, p. 56 
Box Toys, Mar. ’60, p. 104 
Bud Vase from a Tin Can, Apr. 60, p. 56 
“Buttered” Paper Egg Basket, Mar. ’60, p. 102 
Case for Dad’s Tools, June *60, p. 58 
Cellophane Takes to the Sea, Mar. ’60, p. 102 
Colonial Hat for Washington’s Birthday, Feb. ’60, p. 63 
Counting Board, Apr. 60, p. 55 
Dusted Designs for Holidays, Mar. ’60, p. 101 
Father’s Day Card, June ’60, p. 58 
Fireman’s Hat, Apr. ’60, p. 55 
Inexpensive Easel and Paint Holder, Feb. ’60, p. 64 
Kindergarten Merry-Go-Round, June ’60, p. 57 
Lettering for Lincoln, Feb. ’60, p. 64 
Magic Billfold, June ’60, p. 58 
Make This Screen Yourself, Mar. ’60, p. 102 
Making “Feeling Pictures,” June ’60, p. 57 
Mother’s Day Party at School, May ’60, pp. 58-59 
Flower Hats for Mother 
Flower Pictures 
Gift Seed Cluster 
Hawaiian Lei 
Making Use of the Collage on Gift Boxes 
May-Basket Idea 
Metal-Tooled Coasters 
Violet Corsage 
Mr. and Mrs. Bunny Bags, Mar. 60, p. 103 
Nail Pictures, Apr. °60, p. 56 
New Kind of Easter Ege, A, Mar. ’60, p. 102 
Paper Baking Cup Valentine, Feb. ’60, p. 63 
Pegboard Stitchery, Mar. °60, p. 104 
Picture Made with Beans, A, Apr. 60, p. 55 
Plaster and Burlap Scene, Feb. ’60, p. 64 
Plastic Candy Basket, Mar. ’60, p. 104 
Rice Mosaics, June ’60, p. 58 
Silver Bouquet, Apr. ’60, p. 56 
Surprise Valentine, Feb. ’60, p. 64 
3-D Pop-Out Pictures, June '60, p. 57 
Triangle Potholder, Apr. ’60, p. 55 
Wall Valentine Holder, Feb. ’60, p. 63 
Washcloth Beanbag, Feb. 60, p. 63 
Weave-a-Puzzle, June ’60, p. 57 
When Is an Egg Not an Egg? Mar. ’60, p. 103 


DENTAL HEALTH 

Dental Health Week Coming Up! (dramatization), 
Feb. ’60, p. 49 

Missing Tooth (verse), Feb. ’60, p. 78 

One Way to Brush Up on Dental Health (article), Feb. 
60, p. 96 

Toothbrush through the Ages (dramatization), Feb. ’60, 
p. 49 


DRAMATICS 
Curriculum-Associated Dramatizations 
Birds Return, The, Mar. ’60, p. 48 
Exploring Space with Univ S 1, May ’60, p. 38 
Fatty Frog, June ’60, p. 28 
Journey to Brazil, A, Apr. ’60, p. 36 
Lamplighters in American History, May ’60, p. 35 
Lodestone and Relatives, June ’60, p. 28 
May Fete, A (physical education), May ’60, p. 37 
Money—Long Ago and Now, Feb. °60, pp. 44-45 
Picture of Spring, A, Mar. ’60, p. 48 
Slow Children Need to Earn Audience Approval 
(health), June ’60, p. 22 
Tomorrow Begins Today (conservation), June ’60, 
p. 30 
Toothbrush through the- Ages, Feb. ’60, p. 49 
War on Litterbugs, Apr. °60, p. 33 
Wonderland Invaded by Basic Machines, June ’60, p. 
29 
Plays and Formal Productions 
Florence Nightingale, Feb. '60, p. 51 
Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs, Apr. 60, p. 34 
Thank You Kindly, %r. Carver, Mar. ’60, p. 50 
Troubadour Prince, Feb. 60, p. 47 
Presentations for Speciai Days or Weeks 
Americas Speak, The (Pan-American Day), Apr. ’60, 


p. 3: 
Box for Mother, A (Mother’s Day), May ’60, p. 36 





Circus Frolic (May Day), May ’60, pp. 36-37 

Dental Health Week Coming Up! Feb. ’60, p. 49 

Ellie’s New Bonnet (Easter), Mar. ’60, p. 47 

Events in the Life of George Washington, Feb. ’60, p. 
50 


Four February “Days,” Feb. 60, p. 48 


Puppetry 
Musicians of Bremen, The, June 60, p. 27 
Puppets Tell the Arbor Day Story, Mar. *60, p. 49 
Try Puppetry (article), Feb. ’60, p. 29 


EASTER—See also Creative Construction Ideas and Teach- 


ers Help One Another 
“Buttered” Paper Egg Basket (art), Mar. ’60, p. 102 
Dusted Designs for Holidays (art), Mar. 60, p. 101 
Easter Bonnet (verse), Mar. ’60, p. 9° 
Easter Rabbit’s Lost Brushes (story), Apr. ’60, p. 63 
Ellie’s New Bonnet (dramatization), Mar. ’60, p. 47 
Frosty Easter Egg, The (story), Apr. 60, p. 62 
Melissa’s New Hat (story), Apr. 60, p. 26 
Mr. and Mrs. Bunny Bags (art), Mar. ’60, p. 103 
New Kind of Easter Egg, A (art), Mar. ’60, p. 102 
When Is an Egg Not an Egg? (art), Mar. °60, p. 103 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
Drum Beat (article), Mar. ’60, p. 28 
Gifted Children 
Gifted Fifth-Graders in a Class by Themselves (arti- 
cle), May 60, p. 51 
Gifted Fifth-Graders in the Regular Classroom (arti- 
cle), May ’60, p. 51 
Help Gifted Children Think before Painting (art), 
Apr. 60, p. 31 
Slow Learners 
Easily Bent Wire (art), June °60, p. 22 
Mike’s Story (article), Apr. 60, p. 30 
Severely Retarded in the Elementary School, The 
(article), Apr. ’60, p. 21 
Slow Children Need to Earn Audience Approval 
(dramatics), June *60, p. 22 
Social Studies Word Games for Slow Learners 
(games), Feb. °60, p. 60 


FATHER'S DAY 
Case for Dad’s Tools (srt) June 60, p. 58 
Father’s Day Card (art) , June *60, p. 58 


FIRST CLASS MAIL—See this depa:tment in each issue 


FRENCH LESSONS—See Parlez-Vous Francais? 2 Habla 
Usted Espanol? 


GAMES 
Games for April Fool’s Day, Apr. ’60, p. 94 
Games for the Elementary School, Feb. 60, p. 22; Mar. 
*60, p. 60; May *60, p. 85; June *60, p. 59 
Social Studies Word Games for Slow Learners, Feb. ’60, 
p. 60 


HANDWRITING—See also Tool-Subject Devices 
Second Grade (verse), Feb. 60, p. 65 
This Is How We Prepared Our New Course of Study 
in Handwriting (article), Feb. ’60, p. 46 


HEALTH—See also Dental Health and Physical Education 
If You Would Be Healthy (song), May 60, p. 43 
Slow Children Need to Earn Audience Approval (dram- 
atization), June 60, p. 22 
To Grow Up Strong (song), May ‘60, p. 43 
What Children Drink (unit), June *60, p. 31 


HOME LIFE 

Brother John (story), Mar. ’60, p. 53 

Catalog Shopping (verse), Feb. 60, p. 43 
Dishwashing Is for Girls (story), Mar. ’60, p. 54 
Looking-Around Child, The (story), June ’60, p. 38 


KINDERGARTEN 

Apple Tree, The, May 60, p. 42 

Big Frog— Little Puddle (story ), Mar. *60, p. 52 
Cows (choral reading), June *60, p. 34 

Cows—a Flannelboard Story (story), June ’60, p. 34 
Creative Kindergarten Ideas (art), Feb. 60, p. 37 
Easter Rabbit’s Lost Brushes (story), Apr. 60, p. 62 
Evening Kindergarten for Parents (article), Apr. °60, 
(story), May ’60, p. 52 

Happy Surprise, The (story), June *60, p. 38 
Kindergarten Merry-Go-Round (art), June °60, p. 57 
Looking-Around Child, The (story), June ’60, p. 38 
Our Circus Bulletin Board (posters), June ’60, p. 34 
School’s Little Angel, The (article), Mar. °60, p. 23 
Science Mural (art), May °60, p. 42 

Shadows in the Kindergarten (article), May ’60, p. 42 
Try Puppetry (article), Feb. ’ 60, p. 29 

When Child Meets School (article) , Apr. 60, p. 32 
“Who Are You?” (story), Feb. ’60, p. 30 

Wiggy’s Valentines (story), Feb. ’60, p. 30 


p. 32 
Happy Mama’s Day 


LANGUAGE ARTS—See also Teachers Help One Another 
and Tool-Subject Devices 
Drum Beat (article), Mar. 60, p. 28 
Travelers’ Tale, The (verse), Mar. ’60, p. 26 
Treat for Two (verse), June 60, p. 37 


LINCOLN, ABRAHAM—See also Creative Construction 
Ideas 
Better to See, The (story), Feb. ’60, p. 32 


First-Graders Study Historical Figures (article), Feb. 
60, p. 15 


Four February “Days” (dramatization), Feb. 60, p. 48 
Honest Abe (song), Feb. ’60, p. 42 

Lettering for Lincoln (art), Feb. 60, p. 64 

Lincoln, Their Father (verse), Feb. ’60, p. 43 

Seth’s Shining Hour (story), Feb. ’60, p. 33 


LITERATURE 
Musicians of Bremen, The (dramatization), June ’60, p. 
27 


Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs (operetta), Apr. 
60, pp. 34-35 


MADE TO ORDER—See this department in each issue 


MAY DAY 
Circus Frolic (dances), May ’60, pp. 36-37 
May-Basket Flowers (verse), May ’60, p. 46 
May-Basket Idea (art), May ’60, p. 59 
May Fete, A (dramatization), May ’60, p. 37 


MEMORIAL DAY 
Lamplighters in American History (dramatization), 
May *60, p 
One Day in May (story), May ’60, p. 54 


MOTHER'S DAY—See also Creative Construction Ideas and 
Teachers Help One Another 
Box for Mother, A (dramatization), May ’60, p. 36 
Happy Mama’s Day (story), May 60, p. 52 
Mother’s Day Party at School (art), May "60, pp. 58-59 


MUSIC—See also Songs 
In Waltz Time (article), June 60, p. 90 
Lively Gavotte, The (article), Mar. ’60, p. 58 
May Bulietin Boards Harmonize (posters), May ’60, p. 
84 
Painting the Orchestra (art), May ’60, p. 32 
Popular Polka, The (article), June °60, p. 90 
Stately Minuet, The (article), Feb. 60, p. 14 
“Three Musicians” —Pablo Picasso (cover), May ’60 


NEW FOR YOU—See this department in each issue 


PAN-AMERICAN DAY 
Americas Speak, The Coenen, Apr. ’60, p. 33 
Arg rentina Rane h Life (story), Mar. 60, p. 40 
“Buenos Dias” (story), Apr. 60, p. 64 

Closeups of South America (pictures), Mar. ’60, p. 41 

Ever Green—A Story of Yerba Maté (story), Mar. ’60, 
p. 43 

Fourth-Graders Study and Dramatize the Amazon Re- 
gion of South America (unit), Mar. ’60, p. 42 

Journey to Brazil, A (dramatization), Apr. ’60, p. 36 

Robbery in the Market Place, A (story), Mar. ’60, p. 
54 


PARLEZ-VOUS FRANCAIS? ijHABLA USTED ESPANOL? 
Days of the Week, Feb. ’60, p. 69 
March Weather, Mar. ’60, p. 68 
Parts of the Body, Apr. 60, p. 72 
Pets, May ’60, p. 21 
Summer Vacation, June ’60, p. 16 
Teaching French or Spz mg Next Year? (bibliog: 
phy), June ’60, p. 16 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION—See also Health 

Fitness Starts Young—Virginia Musselman (editorial), 
Apr. ’60, p. 3 

Let’s Build Children’s Muscles Too (article), Apr. ’60, 
p. 21 

May Fete, A (dramatization), May ’60, p. 37 

Physical Education Program in the Elementary School, 

(feature), Apr. ’60, pp. 13--17 


PROFESSIONAL MATERIAL 
After School (article), Feb. ’60, p. 92 
Alaska Called Me—What Beckons You? (article), May 
*60, p. 44 
Basic Economics, Elementary Style (article), May ’60, 


p. 
Betty Noon Reports on the White House Conference 
(article), June ’60, p. 17 
Conversation Pieces (verse), Feb. 60, p. 67 
Deductibility of Sick Pay (article), May ’60, p. 75 
Fitness Starts Young—Virginia Musselman (editori- 
al), Apr. 60, p. 3 
Letter to Miss Jones, A—Pat Boone (editorial), May 
60, p. S 
Make the Most of the Census in Your Classroom (arti- 
cle), Apr. 60, p. 88 
Observations of a Substitute Teacher (article), Feb. 
’60, pp. 94-95 
Principal and PR, The (article), Feb. ’60, p. 90 
So Next Year You Will Be a Principal! (article), Apr. 
’60, p. 6 
Start Crime Fight with Tots—Thomas J. Gibbons (edi- 
torial), Mar. ’60, p. 3 
Staying “Alive” in the Classroom (article), Mar. *60, 
p. 6 
Teacher, The (verse), Feb. ’60, p. 81 
Thoughts from Asia’s Greatest Leader—Jawaharlal 
Nehru (editorial), Feb. ’60, p. 3 
To Teach (verse), May ’60, p. 62 
We Are All Researchers (article), June ’60, p. 6 
World Citizenship Is Rooted in the Local Community— 
Felix Morley (editorial), June ’60, p. 3 
Meeting Children’s Needs 
Child Who Doesn’t Take Part, The, May °60, p. 22 
Child Who Talks and Talks, A, Apr. ’60, p. 10 
Helping the New Child, Feb. ’60, p. 10 


Home Work or Home Help, Mar. 60, p. 10 

Reporting to Parents, June ’60, p. 9 
Principals’ forum 

Comparing Schools’ Test Results, May °60, p. 23 

Do You Have a Bomb. Shelter? Mar. *60, p. 21 

Educational Specifications for Your Classroom, Feb. 
60, p. 23 

Greeting the New Teacher, Jane ’60, p. 19 

Let’s Build Children’s Muscles, Too, Apr. ’60, p. 21 

Making Lesson Plans More Meaningful, May ’60, 
p. 23 

Open House for an Exchange of Ideas, Feb. ’60, p. 
23 

Planning Schedules for Special Tasks, Feb. °60, p. 
23 


Principal-Custodian Relationships, May *60, p. 23 

Relieve Teachers from Some Non-Teaching Duties, 
June ’60, p. 19 

Severely rt me in the Elementary Scohol, The, 
Apr. *60, p 

Summer Lakoee for Preschool Children, A, Apr. ’60, 
p. 21 

Teachers’ Meetings with Teachers in Mind, Mar. ’60 
p. 21 

We Orient Our First-Grade Parents, June "60, p. 19 

You Can Improve School Atmosphere, Mar. ’60, p. 
21 

Sound Off 

On Additional Increments for Teachers with Depend- 
ents, Feb. ’60, p. 8 

On a Twelve-Month School Program, Mar. ’6f', p. 8 

On Pregnant Teachers, Apr. '60, p. 8 

On Teachers College Graduates Being Better Pre- 
pared for Elementary Teaching than Liberal Arts 
Graduates, June ’60, p. 8 

On Teachers Living and Participating in the Com- 
munities Where They Teach, May ’60, p, 8 


QUIZZES 


Adding Numbers, Mar. ’60, p. 64 

Do You Know the Rivers? Feb. ’60, p. 72 
Do You Know the Mothers? May ’60, p. 73 
Let’s Color, Apr. ’60, p. 47 

May Puzzle, A, May ’60, p. 73 

Rhyme the Opposites, June ’60, p. 44 
Riddle Box, The, May ’60, p. 64 


READING—See also Teachers Help One Another and Tool- 


Subject Devices 

Book Travel (verse), June *60, p. 46 

Guiding Reading in Middle and Upper Grades (arti- 
cle), Mar. ’60, p. 79 

Improving the Ability of the Superior, Average, and 
Slow-Immature Reader (article), Mar. ’60, p. 81 

Insist on Left to Right Progression (article), Mar. ’60, 


p. 

Look at the First-Grade Reading Program, A (article), 
Mar. ’60, p. 77 

Primer on Re ading in the Elementary School, A (ar- 
ticle), Mar. 60, p. 84 

Projected Reading (article ) ), June ’60, p. 26 

Reading Instruction in the Decade Ahead (article), 
Mar. ’60, p. 73 jl 

Reading with Phonics (article), Feb. ’60, p. 98 

We Developed a Summer School Readin: Program (ar- 
iicle), Mar. ’60, p. 91 
Keorganized the Reading Program ur.und Actual 
Reading Ability (article), Mar. '60, p. 75 

Whi: to Do about Those Difficult Names (artic le), Apr 
60, p. 74 


SAFETY—See also Teachers Help One Another 


Safe Driver (verse), June ’60, p. 37 
Tatlo Goes to Bangkok (story), June ’60, p. 41 


ST. PATRICK—See also Creative Construction Ideas and 


Teachers Help One Another 
All Green Designs for St. Patrick (art), Mar. °60, p. 
103 


St. Patrick’s Day (verse), Mar. ’60, p. 26 


SCIENCE—See also Teachers Help One hasther 


Ali about Water (article), May '60, pp. 24-25 

Apple Tree, The (unit), May ’60, p. 42 

Bamboo (poster), Apr. '60, p. 87 

Cannibals of the Land (unit), Apr. 60, p. 43 

Day before Spring (verse), Feb. '60, p. 43 

Dinosaurs in Third Grade? (unit), Apr. ’60, p. 76 

Dreams Come True (verse), Feb. ’60, p. 43 

Exploring | es with Univ § 1 (dramatization), May 
60, p 

Fiennes "Bulletin Board Takes Up Space (poster), 
Feb. '60, p. 104 

Force of Fluids, The (article), Feb. °60, pp. 26-27 

Fun with Photography (article ), Mar. ’60, pp. 24-25 

Junior Science Fair, The (article ), Mar. 60, pp. 13—!6 

Listen to the Laughing Brook (story), Mar. 60, p. 51 

Lodestone and Relatives (dramatization), June '60, p 
28 

Maps and Mapping (article), _gune ’60, pp. 20-21 

Modern Genie (verse), Feb. ’60, p. 43 

Peanuts (poster), June ’60, p. “3 

Pineapple, The (poster) , Mar. ’60, p. 88 

Questions and Experiments to Simplify the Study of Air 
(unit), Apr. ’60, p. 44 

Science in the Home (article), Apr. ’60, pp. 24-25 

Shadows in the Kindergarten (article), May ’60, p. 42 

Sowing the Seeds of Science (unit), Apr. ’60, p. 42 

Stop, Look, and Listen to Birds (unit), Feb. ’60, p. 34 

Tent Caterpillar, The (poster), May ’60, p. 77 
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Liens one Begins Today (dramatization), June '60, p. 
3 


Twenty Queens, The (story), May 60, p. 55 

wee Do the Clouds Say? (article), Mar. 60, pp. 32- 
3 

Wonderland Invaded by Basic Machines (dramatiza- 
tion), June "60, p. 29 

Woodchuck, The (poster), Feb. "60, p. 16 


SOCIAL STUDIES—See also Conservation and Teachers 
Kelp One Another 
Airport, The (picture), May ‘60, p. 78 
Bakery, The (picture), Feb. 60, p. 99 
Canada Is at Our Door (unit), May ‘60, pp. 40-41 
City Ditty (verse), Mar. '60, p. 26 
Dairying (unit), June ’60, p. 32 ‘ 
‘Dear Friend” (article), Feb. '60, p. 100 
Democracy as 6-Year-Olds Lived It (article), Mar. ’60, 
p. 56 
Do You Know the Rivers? (quiz), Feb. "60, p. 72 
Engineer, The (verse), Apr. '60, p. 61 
Etiquette (veise), Feb. '60, p. 65 
Everyone Had a Hand in Our Bakery Project (pic- 
tures), Mar. '60, p. 31 
First-Graders Study Historical Figures (article), Feb. 
60, p. 15 
Florence Nightingaiec (dramatization), 
From the Train (verse), Apr. '60, p. 61 
Lamplighters in American History 
May '60, p. 35 
Magazines for Asians (article), June ‘60, p. 91 
Making Houses into Homes (unit), May "60, p. 29 
Manitoba's Whiteshell Mosaics (article), May °60, p. 
4} 
Mock Convention Teaches Democracy in Action (unit), 
June "60, p. 33 
Money—Long Ago and Now (dramatization), Feb. ’60, 
pp. 44-45 
Oi! Pump, The (song), June 60, p. 23 
Park, The (picture), June ’60, p. 49 
Party for the Block, A (story), June '60, p. 40 
Pony Express, The (story), Apr. "60, p. 23 
Restaurant, The (picture), Mar. 60, p. 44 
Shoe Store, The picture), Apr. "60, p. 27 
Social Studies Word Games for Slow Learners (games), 
Feb. "69, p. 60 
Study in Contrasts, A (verse), Feb. '60, p. 43 
Thank You Kindly, Dr. Carver (dramatization), Mar. 
60, p. 50 
These Rules Guided Our Valentine P.O. Unit (unit), 
Feb. '60, Pp 5 
Wagon Train West (story), Apr. ’60, p. 65 
War on Litterbugs (dramatization), Apr. 60, p. 33 
We Adopted a Ship (unit), Feb. 60, p. 36 
Weck There Was No Friday, The (story), June ‘60, p. 
40 
What's in a Name (story), May ’60, p. 28 


Feb. "60, p. 51 


(dramatization), 


SONGS 
Ainsi Font, Font, Font, Feb. '60, p. 69 
Animal Band, The, May "60, p. 45 
Cancién del Chivo, May ‘60, p. 21 
Duck Boats, May ‘60, p. 45 
En el Puente, Mar. '60, p. 68 
Freedom: A Song for Graduation, June '60, p. 36 
Frog, The, Apr. "60, p. 29 
Guess What! Guess Who! Apr. '60, p. 29 
Honest Abe, Feb. 60, p. 42 
House in the Treetop, A, June ’60, p. 23 
If You Would Be Healthy, May ‘60, p. 43 
Le Roi d'Yvetot, June ‘60, p. 16 
Madre Mia, May ‘60, p. 21 
March Wind Whistles, Mar. '60, p. 46 
Oi! Pump, The, June ‘60, p. 23 
Promise, A, Apr. "60, p. 28 
Pussy Cat Can't Catch Me, Mar. ’60, p. 27 
Savez Vous? Apr. 60, p. 72 
Send Me a Red Heart, Feb. ‘60, p. 61 
To Grow Up Strong, May "60, p, 43 
Yak-Yak Bird, The, Mar. '60, p. 27 


SPANISH LESSONS—See Pariez-Vous Francais? {Habla 
Usted Espanol? 


STORIES 

Argentina Ranch Life, Mar. '60, p. 40 

At the Foot of the Rainbow, Feb. '60, p. 53 

Basket Weaver, The, Mar. '60, p. 55 

Better to See, The, Feb. '60, p. 32 

Big Frog——Little Puddie, Mar. '60, p. 52 

Bird Who Wrote a Song, The, Apr. ’60, p. 64 

Birthday Parade, May '60, p. 52 

Bozo’s April Fool, Apr. '60, p. 63 

Brother John, Mar. '60, p. 53 

“Buenos Dias,”” Apr. '60, p. 64 

Champion Bertie Beaver, June '60, p. 39 

Checkerboard Weather, Apr. ’60, p. 62 

Cows—A Flannelboard Story, June '60, p. 34 

Discontented Ivan, May ‘60, p. 80 

Dishwashing Is for Girls, Mar. '60, p. 54 

Eagle Trap, The, June *60, p. 41 

Easter Rabbit's Lost Brushes, Apr. ’60, p. 63 

Ever Green—A Story of Yerba, Maté, Mar. '60, p. 43 

Freedom Isn't Free, June "60, p. 47 

Frosty Easter Egg, The, Apr. 60, p. 62 

George Washington Sert the First Air-Mail Letter, Feb. 
60, p. 28 

Goggle-Eyes, Mar. *60, p, 52 

Haopy Mama's Day, May '60, p. 52 

Happy Surprise, The, June '60, p. 38 
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Larry's Main Trouble, May '60, p. 55 

Let’s Talk about Snakes, June "60, p. 25 

Listen to the Laughing Brook, Mar. ’60, p. 51 
Looking-Around Child, The, June ’60, p. 38 
Melissa's New Hat, Apr. *60, p. 26 

Mr. Mecker Makes Up His Mind, May ’60, p. 53 
Mr. Simpson's Valentine, Feb. '60, p. 31 

Old Jeremiah Did Not Like Noise, June ’60, p. 39 
One Day in May, May ’60, p. 54 

Operetta, The, May ’60, p. 54 

Party for the Block, A, June ’60, p. 40 

Passport Lady, The, Feb. '60, p. 25 

Pony Express, The, Apr. ’60, p. 23 

Prize at the Top of the Mountain, The, Apr. *60, p. 65 
Road Runner—Comic of the Desert, June '60, p. 25 
Robbery in the Market Place, A, Mar. 60, p. 54 
Runaways, The, Feb. ’60, p. 31 

School Yearbook, Mar. *60, p. 55 

Seth's Shining Hour, Feb. ’60, p. 33 

“{ pirit of 60, The,” Feb. 60, p. 32 

Tardy Party, The, May ‘60, p. 53 

Tatlo Goes to Bangkok, June '60, p. 41 

Twenty Queens, The, May '60, p. 55 

Wagon Train West, Apr. ’60, p. 65 

Water of Life, The, Apr. ’60, p. 73 

Weck There Was No Friday, The, June 60, p. 40 
What's in a Name, May ’60, p. 28 

“Who Are You?” Feb. ’60, p. 30 

Wiggy’s Valentines, Feb. '60, p. 30 


TALKING IT OVER—See this department in each issue 


TEACHERS HELP ONE ANOTHER 
Arithmetic 
Arithmetic Speed Relay, Feb. ’60, p. 107 
Device for Teaching Ratio, June 60, p. 95 
First-Grade Number March, Feb. ’60, p. 107 
Special-Class Arithmetic, Feb. ’60, p. 107 
Art 
Butterfly Valentine, Feb. 60, p. 107 
Candlestick for March 17, Mar. ’60, p. 111 
Colored Rice Place Card, Apr. *60, p. 95 
Cooky Jar for Mother, A, May ’60, p. 87 
Easter Bunnies, Apr. 60, p. 95 
Easter Parade, Apr. 60, p. 95 
Fish in Mosaic, June ’60, p. 95 
Flower Window Blinds, May °60, p. 87 
Patio Chimes, June ‘60, p. 95 
Towels for Mother's Day, May ’60, p. 87 
Brotherhood Week 
What One Picture Did, Apr. °60, p. 95 
Devices 
Classroom Calendar, A, Feb. '60, p. 106 
End-of-School Box Social, June ‘60, p. 94 
Indexed Notebooks, Apr. '60, p. 95 
Last Weck of School, June ‘60, p. 95 
Library Table, A, May ’60, p. 87 
Messy Desks, Apr. 60, p. 95 
“My Daily School Diary,” Feb 60, p 107 
Observing Birthdays, June '60, p. 95 
Our Atomic Brain, Feb. °60, p. 107 
Pictorial Record, June 60, p 95 
Planned Trouble Prevention, Mar. ’60, p. 111 
Protected Staples, May °60,p. 87 
Ruling a Notebook, June ‘60, p. 95 
Sights and Sounds Excursion, May '60, p. 86 
Teaching Left-Handers, June 60, p. 94 
Using Photographers’ Supplies, Feb. ’60, p. 107 
Wheel of Jobs, Mar. ’60, p. 110 
Language Arts 
Act Out the Word, Mar. 60, p. 111 
Language Lesson, A, Mar. "60, p. 111 
Read and Tell, Apr. ’60, p. 95 
Spell-A-Picture Game, Feb. ’60, p. 106 
Teaching Apostrophe and S, May ’60, p. 87 
What's in My Pocket? Mar. ‘60, p. 58 
Writing Correlation, A, May °60, p. 87 
Reading 
Hot Rod Game for Reading, May ’60, p. 86 
Reading Club, A, May '60, p. 86 
Reading-Retention Game, A, Feb. ’60, p. 107 
Special Readers’ Club, June ’60, p. 94 
Safety 
Safety First, Feb. '60, p. 107 
Science : 
Arbor Day Observance, Mar. *60, p. 111 
Have a Pet Show, Mar. ’60, p. 110 
Offering for the Birds, Mar. ’60, p. 111 
Preserving Wild Flowers, Mar. ’60, p. 111 
Slick-Paper Ads, Mar. ’60, p. 111 
Social Studies 
Globe, The, Mar. *60, p. 111 
Men in History, May ’60, p. 87 
Red Rover Goes to Canada, May 60, p. 87 


TEXTBOOKS (reviews), Mar. 60, p. 19; Apr. ’60, p. 20; 
May ’60, p. 20 


TOOL-SUBJECT DEVICES—See this department in each 


issue 


TRAVEL 
Trips and Tours, Feb. ’60, p. 21; Mar. *60, p. 20; Apr. 
60, p. 86; May "60, p. 74; June ’60, p. 88 


UNITS 
Apple Tree, The, May ’60, p. 42 
Canada Is at Our Door, May ’60, pp. 40-41 
Cannibals of the Land, Apr. ’60, p. 43 
Dairying, June '60, p. 32 








Dinosaurs in Third Grade? Apr. ’60, p. 76 

Fourth-Graders Study and Dramatize the Amazon Re- 
gion of South America, Mar. ’60, p. 42 

Making Houses into Homes, May *60, p. 29 

Mock Convention Teaches Democracy in Action, June 
60, p. 33 

Questions and Experiments to Simplify the Study of 
Air, Apr. 60, p. 44 

Sixth-Graders Were Stockholders in Their Own Core 
poration, May '60, p. 39 

Sowing the Seeds of Science, Apr. ’60, p. 42 

Stop, Look, and Listen to Birds, Feb. ’60, p. 34 

These Rules Guided Our Valentine P.O. Unit, Fb. 
60, p. 35 

We Adopted a Ship, Feb. ’60, p. 36 

What Children Drink, June ’60, p. 31 


VALENTINE DAY—See also Creative Construction Ideas 

and Teachers Help One Another 

Comic Valentines (art), Feb. ’60, p. 38 

Cut-Border Valentines (art), Feb. °60, p. 39 

Design Valentines (art), Feb. ’60, p. 39 

Four February “Days” (dramatization), Feb. ’60, p. 48 

Mobiles (art), Feb. ’60, p. 38 

Mr. Simpson’s Valentine (story), Feb. °60, p. 31 

Paper Baking Cup Valentine (art), Feb. ’60, p. 63 

Portraits Made with Heart Shapes (art), Feb. ’60, p. 38 

Send Me a Red Heart (song), Feb. °60, p. 61 

Surprise Valentine (art), Feb. 60, p. 64 

These Rules Guided Our Valentine P.O. Unit (unit), 
Feb. °60, p. 35 

3-D Tissue Valentines (art), Feb. 60, p. 39 

Troubadour Prince (dramatization) , Feb. 60, p. 47 

Valentines (verse), Feb. 60, p. 43 

Wall Valentine Holder (art), Feb. ’60, p. 63 

Wiggy’s Valentines (story), Feb. ’60, p. 30 


VERSE 


After Dark, June ’60, p. 27 

Arbor Day, Apr. ’60, p. 99 
Baby-Sitting Daddy Flicker, June 60, p. 37 
Blue, May ’60, p. 46 

Book Travel, June ’60, p. 46 

Brook Song, June ’60, p. 37 

Busy Bee, The, May ’60, p. 46 

Busy World, June °60, p. 37 

Catalog Shopping, Feb. °60, p. 43 
City Ditty, Mar. ’60, p. 26 
Conversation Pieces, Feb. ’60, p. 67 
Crayon Drawings, Apr. 60, p. 61 
Day before Spring, Feb. 60, p. 43 
Dreams Come True, Feb. 60, p. 43 
Earth’s Dressmaker, Apr. °60, p. 61 
Easter Bonnet, Mar. ’60, p. 99 
Engineer, The, Apr. "60, p. 61 
Etiquette, Feb. '60, p. 65 

Feminine Viewpoint, Mar. 60, p. 26 
First Signs, Feb. 60, p. 43 

From the Train, Apr. *60, p. 61 
Good Night, Apr. *60, p. 61 

Home, June ’60, p. 46 

If I Were, May ’60, p. 46 

In the Kitchen, Mar. ’60, p. 26 

I Talk, May ’60, p. 46 

Lemonade in the Shade, June ’60, p. 37 
Lincoln, Their Father, Feb. ’60, p. 43 
Listening, Mar. ’60, p. 66 

Magic, Mar. ’60, p. 26 

May-Basket Flowers, May ’60, p. 46 
Missing Tooth, Feb. ’60, p. 78 
Modern Genie, Feb. ’60, p. 43 
Month of May, The, May ’69, p. 46 
Mud, Mar. *60, p. 72 

New Home, May ’60, p. 46 

Nobody But Myself, Mar. 60, p. 26 
Old Barn, Mar. °60, p. 26 

On Top of a Hill, May "60, p. 46 
Pleasant Tastes, May °60, p. 46 
Polliwog, May, 60, p. 46 

Safe Driver, June ’60, p. 37 

St. Patrick’s Day, Mar. ’60, p. 26 
Satisfied Turtle, The, June °60, p. 42 
Second Grade, Feb. ’60, p. 65 

Snail, The, Apr. ’60, p. 61 

Spider Web, The, May ’60, p. 46 
Spring Is Here, Mar. *60, p. 99 
Strange People, Apr. ’60, p. 61 
Study in Contrasts, A, Feb. ’60, p. 43 
Teacher, The, Feb. ’60, p. 81 

To Teach, May ’60, p. 62 

Travelers’ Tale, The, Mar. 60, p. 26 
Treat for Two, June ’60, p. 37 
Trees, Mar. ’60, p. 26 

Umbreilas, Apr. *60, p. 61 
Valentines, Feb. ’60, p. 43 

Victory in Green, Mar. ’60, p. 26 
Whale, The, Apr. *60, p. 61 

Who Knows? Apr. ’60, p. 61 
Wildness, The, June ’60, p. 37 
Woodland Friends, Feb. ’60, p. 43 
Worm, Mar. ’60, p. 72 


WASHINGTON, GEORGE 


Colonial Hat for Washington’s Birthday (art), Feb. ’60, 
p. 63 

Events in the Life of George Washington (dramatiza- 
tion), Feb. °60, p. 50 

Four February “Days” (dramatization), Feb. ’60, p. 48 

George Washington Sent the First Air-Mail Letter 
(story), Feb. ’60, p. 28 











O f ... the perfect pair for the 
'® @ year’s plans and records! 


va Instructor | 
CLASS RECORD 


ACTUAL PAGE SIZE 
the Class Record—6'/2” x 91/2 
the Plan Book—8'/2” x 11” 


ERREESE 


oo 


seo, we Instructor PLAN BOOK 


just revised -- now more recording space 


Here is the Plan Book that will completely solve all of your planning problems. It 
will see you through the entire school year with planning pages for forty weeks of 
school plu: 8 pages for notes, reports, and inventories. Just revised, The Instructor 


Plan Book provides more recording space than any other plan book available. 


In addition to the daily and weekly r rds kept on the planning pages (see illus- 
tration), this Plan Book provides a School Year Calendar, entry spaces for ten weeks 
of reports, the Daily Schedule, a Class Record page, a Textbook List, Room Supplies, ORDER NOW FOR FALL 

and pages for Maps, Periodicals, Reference and Library Books, Notes on New Books, 

Films and Filmstrips, Notes on Special Units, Activities, Conferences, Meetings, and 

Workshops. The last page of this improved book now provides two complete Seating The Instructor Plan Book The Instructor Class Record 
a ee er RNS eee ae settles 1 to 4 copies, $1.00 each 1 to 4 copies, 90¢ each 

Printed in two distinctive colors (red and blue), the Plan Book is 8!/2” x 11”—a size 5 to 9 copies, 95¢ each 5 to 9 copies, 80¢ each 
that is convenient for classroom use. Either pen or pencil may be used for your 10 or more copies, 90¢ each 10 or more copies, 70¢ each 
entries. You can be sure you'll have a permanent record of the year's activities, for 


the Wire-O binding insures a sturdy, durable book 


ean, we Instructor CLASS RECORD seni pe ona om 


: 
N of Copie 
The Ins tru ctor Class Record is the versatile. new. classroom tool you ve been looking 


for. It comb nes all of the modern record-keeping features in one book. Containing £390, The Instructor PLAN BOOK 
a total of 80 pages, the Class Record has 36 marking sections that may be used for 
4, 5, 6, 7, and 10 week periods. Each of the marking sections has space allotted for 
45 names. +391, The Instructor CLASS RECORD 
tity pe 

In addition, one page is provided for recording Standardized Test results including 

each child's 1.0. The Health Record page provides entry space for each child's weight Total Amount of Order $ 
and height plus 12 blank columns for other data. Other pages include three for notes Bill me payable in 30 days Payment stieend 


and four seating charts. 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling ( 
Each marking column has space to indicate the basis for the mark. Average and final 


marks may be entered at the end of each period. And the actual marking space is 
larger than that found in most other books. The perforated note column on the right 
side of each section may be used or folded under so that pupils’ names need not be 
repeated. Space is allotted, too, for entering textbook numbers. 


Vo" x 9/2” in size, the Class Record is sturdi!y Wire-O bound for hard usage. Truly, 


it's the por ae companion for the perfect Plan Book. 





loot is lootier You'll find the treasure of the world—watches. sea is sea-ier Our true blue sea is more fun to sail on or 
ameras, perfume, china, cashmeres liquor at low free port wade in. It comes bubbling up through your toes like champagne. 


prices that will take your breath instead of your bankroll. You'll wish you could serve it in a slipper. Nothing’s to stop you. 


fish are fishier You'll sink your hooks into our fish, your nights are nightier \jehttime activities are conducted 
teeih into our food, your cash into our free port bargains, and under our stars, when Jamaica turns into a great big beautiful lost 


who knows (others have) perhaps your roots into Jamaica itself. & found department. You lose and find yourself simultaneously. 


a , 
2 . . . > . 
falls are fallier Dunn's River Falls are (is?) the only falls jungles are junglier You can s:roll through spectacular 
we know in whi h you can swim without endangering life and stands of virgin jungle (above, Fern Gully) with impunity : ne 
limb. The falls then plunge into the Caribbean, and so can you. dramatic animals, just our incredible birds, bees, trees, flowers. 


Jamaica is the islandier island 


If your mental picture of a resort island is a round flat pancake of sand with a palm on it 


amaica will astound you. For here are 4411 square miles bulging and bursting with things 
to do and see. In other words, you can do @ lot more than just lie here. The only thing that 
keeps us from saying you can pack more doing and seeing into the average day in Jamaica 
which you can) is the simple fact that there is no average day in Jamaica. Every day on 
our islandier island is far above average. And oh, the nights. (And oh, the low summer 


rates!) Which is why, when you’ve been to Jamaica you have the feeling you’ve really been 








someplace — and the feeling lasts the whole year through. This summer come to Jamaica! 





come to Jamaica—it’s no place like home 


+} ' , Jew k * Chicago * M 























